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PREFACE 


Xoith  Africa  is  an  area  which  should  command  the  attention  of 
foreign  jx)licy  makers  because  of: 

(1)  Its  strategic  geographical  position,  dominating  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; 

(2)  Its  size  and  population— the  four  states  of  Morocco,  Algeria, 
Tunisia,  and  Libya  alone  have  an  area  almost  equivalent  to  that  of 
P'urope  (excluding  the  Soviet  Union)  ^  and  have  a  population  of  more 
than  35  million  people; 

(3)  Its  essential  i>etroleum  and  other  mineral  resources;  and 

(4)  Its  links  Avith  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East. 

North  Africa,  the  Maghrib,  is  part  of  several  regional  networks  at 
the  same  time.  Close  cultural,  historical,  and  often  political  ties  of 
these  Arab  States  with  the  Arab  States  of  the  Middle  East  must  be 
juxtaposed  with  some  traditional  and  some  very  recent  and  increasing 
political  and  economic  ties  with  black  Africa.  In  a  third  direction, 
the  states  of  Xorth  Africa  have  important  economic  and  political  rela- 
tions with  Western  Europe  in  general  and  with  France  in  particular. 

Although  the  common  planning  in  the  sixties  for  some  sort  of 
economic  union  did  not  come  to  fruition  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the 
intra-regional  relations  of  these  states  with  each  other  are  becoming 
increasingly  important  and,  although  each  state  is  pursuing  its  own 
economic  policy,  there  is  increasing  movement  towards  the  eventual 
development  of  common  economic  policies.  Moreover,  in  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU),  they  are 
pursuing  a  common  policy  toward  several  issues,  including  policies 
toward  Africa  and  colonialism.  But  the  prospect  for  joint  policies 
outside  the  economic  sphere  remains  unlikely  in  the  near  future. 

The  United  States  has  important  relations  with  the  countries  of 
North  Africa.  Our  economic  links,  including  aid  with  Morocco  and 
Tunisia,  comprise  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  United  States  in- 
volvement in  the  continent  of  Africa.  There  is  concern  among  many 
Americans  knowledgeable  on  Xorth  Africa  that  our  relations  with  the 
Moroccan  Government  in  particular  are  too  close  and  also  that  the 
United  States  is  not  moving  quickly  enough  to  take  the  opportunity 
for  improved  economic  relations  which  certain  states,  especially  the 
Sudan  and  Algeria,  are  now  offering.  Improved  bilateral  relations 
based  on  mutual  economic  interests  would  also  be  essential  in  develop- 
ing any  useful  relationshij)  with  the  Revolutionary  Command  Council 
in  Libya.  One  of  the  conclusions  emerging  from  developments  in 
Xorth  Africa — a  conclusion  which  is  relevant  in  a  much  wider  con- 
text— is  the  absolute  necessity  for  flexibility  in  our  approach  to  devel- 

'^  The  combined  area  of  North  Africa  is  1,S.35.161   square  miles  whoreas  Europe's  area, 
excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  is  1,90.5.017. 
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oping  countries  in  order  to  work  out  mutually  beneficial  economic 
relations. 

The  Subcommittees  on  Africa  and  the  Xear  East  held  a  series  of 
three  joint  hearings  to  examine  these  issues,  to  be  informed  in  partic- 
ular on  the  current  and  future  economic  and  political  trends  in  the 
countries  of  North  Africa,  to  scrutinize  aspects  of  the  United  States 
interest  in  and  involvement  with  these  states,  and  to  review  their 
orientation  toAvard  the  states  and  issues  of  the  Middle  East  and  the 
rest  of  Africa.  In  the  view  of  the  undersigned,  these  hearings  under- 
scored the  following  points : 

(1)  There  is  both  unity  and  diversity  among  the  principal  states  of 
North  Africa.  These  states  have  tended  in  recent  yeai-s  to  follow  prag- 
matic policies  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  and  certain  bilateral 
disputes,  especially  between  Morocco  and  Algeria,  have  recently  been 
settled.  Major  ditferences  in  political  and  economic  structure  remain, 
although  they  are  united  by  the  stated  policy  objective  of  nonalign- 
ment.  In  the  short-term,  cooperation  is  likely  to  be  limited  mainly  to 
the  economic  sphere,  although  at  present  they  are  pursuing  diveree 
approaches  to  Europe  and  relations  with  the  Common  Market. 

(2)  The  United  States  Government  is  too  closely  tied  to  King 
Hassan  of  Morocco.  Such  close  identification  will  tend  in  the  future 
to  endanger  relations  with  this  country,  as  in  Libya,  because  the 
monarchy  has  not  offered  popular  participation  in  politics  or  set  in 
motion  any  meaningful  economic  development.  An  increasing  per- 
centage of  the  educated  elite  and  the  officers  of  the  armed  forces  are 
demanding  basic  changes  in  the  Moroccan  political  system.  (An  at- 
tempted coup  occurred  even  since  the  holding  of  the  hearings.)  The 
subcommittees  also  questioned  the  utility  of  the  Kenitra  base. 

(3)  The  United  States,  while  expressing  its  awareness  of  the  need 
for  new  and  creative  economic  policies  toward  Libya  and  Algeria,  has 
not  yet  engaged  in  visible  concrete  action.  It  is  hoped  that  the  El  Paso- 
Algerian  Natural  Gas  deal  can  be  finalized  in  the  near  future.  If  the 
deal  does  not  succeed,  the  fault  lies  here  in  the  United  States,  rather 
than  with  the  Algerian  Government. 

There  were  few  suggestions  presented  to  the  subcommittees  as  to 
Avhat  the  United  States  can  at  present  do  in  Libya.  But  the  American 
oil  companies  should  seek  to  work  closely  with  the  Libyan  Government 
to  adjust  their  operations  to  local  needs  and  development  priorities. 
The  United  States  should  actively  encourage  an  imaginative  approach 
to  deter  nationalizations  in  the  existing  atmosphere  of  intense  suspi- 
cion of  Western  interests.  Indeed,  throughout  Africa,  the  United  States 
should  work  with  U.S.  business  interests  and  try  to  develop  innovative 
approaches  to  equitable  ways  of  doing  business. 

(4)  The  states  of  North  Africa  have  important  ties  with  both 
black  Africa  and  the  Arab  Middle  East.  Their  identification  with  the 
political  issues  of  these  areas  and  in  particular  with  minority  rule 
in  southern  Africa  and  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  is  strong  and  their 
membership  in  the  OAU — especially  with  the  current  president  being 
King  Hassan  of  Morocco — emphasizes  these  intorests. 

(5)  A  new  attitude  toward  the  Arab-Israeli  issues,  and  possibly  a 
pro-Arab  j)olicy,  may  be  emerging  from  Africa,  because  of  the  con- 
necting links  betAveen  the  North  African  states  and  the  Middle  East, 
because  of  the  Muslim  influence,  north  and  south  of  the  Sahara,  and 
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because  of  the  active  participation  of  the  states  of  North  Africa  in  the 
OAU. 

(6)  For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  leadership  of  these  countries  will 
be  involved  primarily  with  economic  development  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. This  will  not  preclude  an  important  inteniational  role,  however, 
especially  for  Algeria  and  Libya  which  support  many  liberation 
movements. 

(7)  Our  success  in  relations  with  these  states  will  depend  in  large 
measure  on  our  ability  to  become  identified  with  their  development 
and  to  seek  ways  to  export  technology  which  they  need  and  want.  We 
should  maintain  a  prudent  low-profile  policy  without  particularly 
close  ties  to  any  government. 

North  Africa  is  often  neglected  because  it  has  a  low  priority  for 
United  States  foreign  policy  makers.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the 
region  receive  in-depth  attention  on  a  continuing  basis,  because  the 
T'nited  States  has  had  important  interests  in  these  countries  since 
World  AVar  II,  because  there  have  been  some  major  setbacks  in  our 
relations  with  these  countries,  particularly  in  Libya  and  Algeria,  and, 
finally,  because  of  the  inherent  importance  of  this  area  at  the  cross- 
roads of  a  number  of  different  regions. 

Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr., 
Chairman^  Subcommittee  on  Africa. 
Lee  H.  Hamilton', 
Chairman^  Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East. 
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THE  STATES  OF  NORTH  AFRICA  IN  THE  1970'S 


TUESDAY,   JULY    18,    1972 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

StTBCOMMITTEES   ON   AfRICA   AND   THE    NeAR   EaST, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittees  met  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2200,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  Hamilton  (chairman  of  the  Subcommitte-e 
on  the  Xear  East)  presiding. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  meeting  of  the  subcommittees  will  come  to  order. 
Today,  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  and  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Near  East  commence  a  series  of  three  joint  hearings  on  the  countries  of 
North  Africa. 

"^"Miile  our  main  focus  will  be  on  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tu- 
nisia, we  do  expect  to  discuss  developments  in  the  Sudan,  Chad,  Mauri- 
tania, and  the  Spanish  Sahara— those  states  between  Arab  North  Af- 
rica and  black  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

The  purj^ose  of  these  hearings  is  threefold.  First,  to  examine  the 
^•arying  U.S.  economic,  military,  and  political  relations  with  Morocco. 
Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Libya.  Second,  to  delineate  the  significant  po- 
litical features  of  these  countries  and  the  trends  of  economic,  political, 
and  social  development  in  the  coming  decade;  and  third,  to  discuss  the 
orientations  of  these  North  African  states,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, toward  the  states  and  political  issues  of  the  Middle  East  and 
sub-Saharan  Africa  and  their  relations  with  Europe. 

In  today's  hearing,  we  expect  to  focus  principally  on  recent  politi- 
cal and  economic  developments  in  and  between  these  countries,  and  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  with  us  two  scholars  who  have  lived  in  and  writ- 
ten on  North  Africa.  Dr.  William  Quandt,  who  is  currently  a  research 
associate  at  the  Rand  Corp.,  and  will  next  year  be  a  fellow  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  has  written  extensively  on  Algeria, 
United  States  relations  with  Noith  Africa,  and,  while  at  Rand,  on  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

Dr.  William  Zartman.  who  is  a  professor  of  political  science  at  New 
York  University,  has  written  articles  and  books  on  North  Africa  as  a 
unit  and  on  such  topics  as  Noi-th  Afi'ica's  relations  with  the  EEC 
and  with  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  happy  to  welcome  you  both  here. 

Mr.  Quandt,  you  haAe  a  prepared  statement  and  you  may  proceed 
as  you  wish. 

(1) 


STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  B.   QUANDT,  RAND  CORP.,  SANTA 

MONICA,  CALIF. 

(A  biographic  sketch  of  Mr.  Quandt  appears  on  p.  117.) 
Mr.  QuAXDT.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  my  comments  today  are 
made  in  a  personal  capacity  and  are  not  based  on  any  of  my  research 
at  Rand.  My  remarks  will  focus  primarily  on  the  Maghrib  countries, 
Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia,  and  I  will  make  shoi'ter  references  to 
Libya  and  Sudan.  Tlie  focus  of  my  comments  will  be  on  political  trends 
and  I  will  make  some  effort  to  relate  political  and  economic  issues  in 
these  countries. 

STATUS    OF    NORTH    AFRICAN    STATES 

The  states  of  Maghrib,  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia,  haA'e  all 
been  independent  for  at  least  a  decade,  and  ^Morocco  and  Tunisia  for 
longer  than  that.  This  has  meant  that  the  basic  problems  of  institu- 
tion building  are  to  some  degree  part  of  the  Maghrib's  past.  The  im- 
mediate issues  of  decolonization  are  no  longer  as  pressing  as  they  were 
some  years  ago.  The  primary  social  and  economic  issues  facing  the 
countries  now  are  the  typical  ones  of  developing  countries :  Ioav  GXP, 
unemployment,  low  productivity  in  agriculture,  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth,  illiteracy,  poor  health,  high  rates  of  population  increase 
and  poor  housing.  These  social  and  economic  issues  are  common  to 
most  developing  countries.  On  the  political  front,  rather  than  creating 
new  political  institutions,  the  problem  in  all  three  of  these  countries 
is  largely  that  of  broadening  the  political  base  and  expanding  po- 
litical participation  to  include  new  groups  that  until  this  time  have 
been  left  out  of  the  political  process:  workers,  peasants,  students, 
women,  and  so  forth. 

The  question  of  how  these  issues  will  be  handled  over  the  next  dec- 
ade is,  in  my  opinion,  crucial  for  anticipating  problems  in  the  area, 
and  a  central  question  is  how  the  current  political  leadership  or  the 
leadership  that  will  emerge  in  the  coming  decade  handle  these  issues. 
My  brief  remarks  which  summarize  my  more  extensive  statement  will 
focus  on  the  leadership  in  these  countries. 

MOROCCO    AND    KING    HASSAN 

In  Morocco,  the  role  of  the  monarch.  King  Hassan,  has  been 
strengthened  in  recent  years,  largely  at  the  expense  of  political  pai-ties, 
of  the  various  constitutions  that  Morocco  has  had,  and  of  the  elected 
Parliament.  The  King  is  able  to  count  on  a  large  reservoir  of  support 
for  the  monarchy,  and  has  shown  great  skill  at  augmenting  his  per- 
sonal power  at  the  expense  of  Cabinet  ministers  and  representatives 
of  other  political  institutions. 

These  practices  have,  however,  alienated  a  large  part  of  the  edu- 
cated class,  particularly  in  Morocco's  modern  sectors,  thereby  leaving 
the  King  dependent  on  traditional  support  in  rural  areas  where  he  is 
still  a  very  attractive  figure  to  many  people.  Since  inde))endence,  the 
monarchy  has  also  been  supported  by  the  army.  Now,  however,  the 
army's  support  has  been  called  into  question,  most  recently  with  the 
very  dramatic  events  of  a  year  ago,  the  attempted  coup  d'etat  at 


Skhirat,  where  the  King  and  his  principal  supporter,  General  Oufkir, 
were  nearly  killed,  and  the  monarchy  came  close  to  bein^?  destroyed.' 

Since  the  events  at  Skhirat,  King  Hassan  has  promised  substantial 
efforts  at  reform.  He  has  acknowledged  the  existence  of  widespread 
corruption  and  has  promised  to  try  to  eliminate  it.  He  has  also  claimed 
he  would  try  to  revitalize  the  political  institutions  of  the  country, 
especially  the  Parliament  and  tlie  Constitution,  and  to  open  the  po- 
litical system  to  the  opposition,  which  until  recently  has  been  thor- 
oughly excluded  from  the  political  process. 

Rut  the  King,  in  making  these  promises,  faces  a  serious  dilemma  in 
that  if  he  opens  the  political  system  he  threatens  to  erode  his  own 
basic  position.  Social  and  economic  reforms  could  eventually  weaken 
the  role  of  tradition.  This  would  pose  a  threat  to  the  type  of  monarch- 
ial  institutions  that  now  exist.  The  King  has  hesitated  to  push  for  any 
changes,  and  has  gone  through  elaborate  motions  of  drafting  a  new 
Constitution,  holding  parliamentary  elections,  and  talking  with  the 
opposition  about  their  participation  in  the  government,  but  nothing 
has  really  come  of  any  of  these  efforts. 

The  real  problems  of  the  country  remain  untouched.  There  is  politi- 
cal stagnation,  and  there  are  continuing  serious  political  tensions,  par- 
ticularly among  students  and  the  urban  poor.  This  is  a  very  hard 
pattern  for  King  Hassan  to  break  since  his  own  base  of  support  would 
be  the  first  to  be  eroded  in  any  real  reform,  and  rather  than  undertake 
these  changes,  it  seems  likely  that  King  Hassan,  as  long  as  he  is  to  re- 
tain the  strong  position  he  has  today,  will  probably  not  press  verj^ 
hard  for  reform.  The  price  will  be  paid  in  slowed  economic  and  social 
development  and  occasional  crises. 

ALGERIA  AXD  ITS  LEADERSHIP 

Turning  briefly  to  Algeria,  one  finds  a  different  pattern.  A  country 
which  previously  had  a  great  deal  of  j^olitical  instability  and  chaos, 
Algeria  has  in  recent  years  found  a  very  high  degree  of  political  conti- 
nuity and  stability.  This  has  made  possible  a  serious  reorientation  of 
Algerian  political  life  toward  domestic  internal  change  and  develop- 
ment, rather  than  foreign  policy  adventures  which  were  more  com- 
mon in  the  early  yeare  of  independence. 

The  current  leadership,  much  of  which  has  been  in  power  for  many 
years — some  leaders  have  been  in  power  since  independence — has  as- 
signed itself,  as  a  primary  objective,  vigorous  economic  development 
as  a  means  of  legitimizing  the  regime.  In  order  to  focus  on  this  ob- 
jective, most  internal  and  foreign  policy  conflicts  have  been  elimi- 
nated, thereby  releasing  substantial  energies  for  dealing  with  domestic 
issues. 

The  emphasis  in  recent  years  has  been  on  heavy  industrialization 
and  on  development  of  Algeria's  substantial  reserves  of  oil  and  gas. 
This  has  been  a  verj'  conscious  policy  on  the  part  of  the  regime,  a  re- 
gime that  recognizes  that  in  the  short  nm  these  measures  of  industrial 
development  will  do  little  to  solve  the  problems  of  unemployment  and 
the  serious  problems  in  the  agricultural  sector.  But  the  current  lead- 
ership is  betting  on  the  long  term  advantages  of  rapid  economic 

'  General  Oufkir  died  in  an  apparent  suicide  following  an  attempt  on  King  Hassan's  life 
in  August  1972  between  the  date  of  this  hearing  and  its  publication. 


growth  to  answer  most  of  its  economic  and  social  ills,  particularly  the 
problem  of  large  scale  unemployment.  Now,  to  offset  somewhat  the 
neglect  of  ceitam  sectors  of  the  economy,  the  regime  has  invested  sub- 
stantially in  education  and  welfare  in  the  hope  that  the  coming  genera- 
tion will  be  sufficiently  well  trained  that  it  can  pick  up  the  burden  of 
directing  development  etfoi-ts  in  the  future. 

CHALLENGES   TO   GOVERNMENT 

The  major  challenges  to  the  regime  now  are  not  so  much  in  the 
political  sphere,  where  most  opposition  has  been  viitually  eliminated, 
but  rather  in  areas  of  social  and  economic  development,  the  most  re- 
cent area  being  that  of  agricultural  reform  where  the  regime  in  the 
past  year  has  decided  to  lamich  a  major  effort.  The  so-called  agrarian 
revolution  is  bound  to  encounter  a  large  nmnber  of  difficulties,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  existence  of  wealthy  land  owners  such  as  exist 
in  Morocco,  but  rather  because  the  Algerian  peasantry,  despite  the 
Algerian  revolution,  remains  conservative  and  traditional  and  does 
not  show  much  understanding  or  appreciation  of  the  efforts  to  redis- 
tribute land  in  the  rural  sector. 

Consequently,  agrarian  reform  is  very  much  up  in  the  air.  It  is  not 
at  all  clear  how  developments  will  go  in  the  coming  years,  but  it  may 
very  well  be  that  the  agrarian  reform  will  get  off  to  a  good  start,  be- 
cause this  year  Algeria  and  the  rest  of  north  Africa  are  experiencing 
good  yields  in  the  agricultural  sector.  They  have  been  fortunate  in 
having  good  weather,  and  this  may  make  it  easier  in  the  rural  areas  to 
press  for  land  reform. 

A  less  immediate  problem  for  Algeria,  but  one  which  will  become 
serious  in  the  future,  is  political  participation  by  groups  which  remain 
outside  the  political  process  at  present.  Those  now  in  power  stem  from 
the  generation  of  the  Algerian  revolution,  and  yet  there  is  a  new  gen- 
eration coming  of  age  which  has  not  shared  the  revolutionary  experi- 
ence and  which  probably  views  politics  in  different  ways.  Thus  far, 
this  younger  generation  has  not  been  allowed  into  positions  of  respon- 
sibility, and  I  think  that  over  the  coming  decade  one  can  anticipate 
that  their  demands  will  increase.  Algeria's  government  is  heavily  bu- 
reaucratic, and  this  may  make  it  difficult  to  respond  to  these  new 
groups  and  one  can  consequently  expect  that  demands  from  new 
groups  such  as  workers,  intellectuals,  and  students  may  cause  increased 
political  tension  in  Algeria,  although  for  the  moment  this  is  not  of 
immediate  concern. 

TUNISIA    AND    PRESIDENT    BOURGUIBA 

Finally,  turn  to  Tunisia.  Tunisian  political  life  since  independence 
has  been  heavily  dominated  by  a  single  personality,  that  of  President 
Habib  Bourguiba.  As  long  as  he  remains  on  the  political  scene,  his 
personality  has  a  decisive  influence  over  Tunisian  political  life. 

President  Bourguiba  has  developed  around  himself  a  very  capable, 
well-educated,  and  experienced  political  elite,  but  he  continues  to 
make  major  decisions.  It  has  been  very  difficult  for  other  individuals 
to  emerge  as  strong  leaders  as  long  as  President  Bourguiba  exercises 


power.  Bouro;uiba's  health  has  not  been  good  in  recent  years,  and  the 
((uestion  whicli  has  been  on  many  Tunisian's  mind  has  been  that  of  his 
successor.  This  has  become  a  key  issue  in  Tunisian  political  life.  Many 
anticipate  a  serious  political  crisis  when  he  passes  from  the  scene. 
Although  this  is  possible,  I  find  it  rather  unlikely  that  such  a  crisis 
will  be  particularly  serious,  in  that  the  political  elite  around  Bour- 
guiba  has  shown  a  remarkable  ability  to  compromise  and  find  prag- 
matic solutions  to  most  issues  they  have  faced. 

Regardless  of  how  successfully  the  succession  problem  is  handled  in 
coming  years,  economic  problems  will  remain  most  serious.  Tunisia  is 
a  poor  country  without  the  resources  of  Algeria  or  Libya,  and  the 
management  of  its  few  scarce  resources  will  inevitably  be  a  major 
political  issue,  as  the  crisis  that  developed  over  Ben  Salah's  efforts  to 
force  collectivization  in  the  rural  countryside  in  1969  indicated.  The 
question  of  handling  these  scarce  economic  resources  is  likely  to  be  a 
cause  of  continuing  political  conflict  within  Tunisia.  Tunisia  also  has 
a  problem  of  political  participation  of  groups  that  are  now  outside  of 
the  political  process  demanding  entry.  Students  in  particular  have 
shown  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  authoritarian  nature  of  the  re- 
gime. A  strike  earlier  this  year  showed  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
on  this  score. 

The  men  in  the  political  elite  around  Bourguiba  have  waited  so  long 
for  a  taste  of  power  that  it  seems  imlikely  that  they  will  readily  turn 
over  responsibility  to  the  new  generation  of  politically  active  Tu- 
nisians. Consequently,  the  possibility  for  generational  conflict  seems 
great  in  Tunisia  in  the  coming  years. 

LIBYA 

The  regimes  in  Libya  and  Sudan  are  less  predictable  than  those 
in  the  rest  of  North  Africa,  largely  because  they  have  been  in  power 
for  only  a  few  years.  They  are  still  seeking  institutional  and  political 
bases  of  legitimacy.  I  find  these  countries  most  interesting  in  the  con- 
text of  our  discussion  today  because  they  represent  unusual  types  of 
regimes  in  terms  of  our  normal  way  of  classifying  governments  as 
left  or  right  or  moderate  or  radical.  The  regimes  in  both  Libya  and 
Sudan  defy  these  typologies.  They  have  shown  themselves  to  be  na- 
tionalistic and  unpredictable.  They  have  been  called  pro-Soviet,  pro- 
West,  left,  right,  all  soi'ts  of  things.  Yet  their  most  consistent  feature 
is  a  strong  nationalism  which  looks  after  their  own  interests. 

Libyan  leaders  who  came  to  power  in  1969  are  quite  young,  in  their 
early  thirties  or  in  their  late  twenties,  and  intensely  nationalistic.  Some 
of  them  have  been  influenced  by  Islam  and  Arabism.  President  Qadh- 
dhafi  has  been  particularly  active  in  regional  Arab  politics  and  inter- 
ested in  foreign  policy,  where  he  has  made  a  number  of  spectacular 
moves  which  have  gained  Libya  notoriety  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  part  of  the  Libyan  political  elite 
Avhich  is  asserting  its  power  at  the  moment  consists  of  those  who  define 
Libya's  priorities  in  less  global  terms.  The  new^  Premier  of  Libya, 
Jallud.  appears  to  be  more  in  this  mode,  in  contrast  to  Qadhdhafi's 
more  international  orientation. 


SUDAN 

Sudan,  which  Avas  once  considered  among  the  radical  Arab  regimes, 
is  now  on  the  verge  of  restoring  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  This  is  quite  a  major  departure  from  what  one  expected  in  the 
Sudan  some  years  ago.  The  decisive  development  there,  of  course, 
was  the  abortive  Communist  Party  coup  d'etat  last  year.  President 
Xumayri,  after  being  restored  to  power,  turned  away  from  his  strong 
orientation  toward  Eg;\^pt.  In  particular,  Numayri  has  pressed  for 
an  end  to  the  longstanding  civil  war  in  southern  Sudan. 

The  conflict  has  now  been  brought  to  a  formal  end,  thereby  raising 
serious  new  issues  of  reconstruction  and  redevelopment  in  the  south. 
By  focusing  on  these  issues,  the  present  regime  in  the  Sudan  will  be 
less  oriented  toward  the  Arab  world  for  a  while.  It  is  unlikely  to  join 
the  Federation  of  Arab  States  and  will  look  after  Sudanese  interests 
before  all  otliere. 

Both  Libya  and  the  Sudan,  in  the  sense  I  have  been  discussing, 
illustrate  the  assertiveness  of  state  national  interests  in  North  Africa 
as  opposed  to  any  other  ideologies  such  as  Pan-Arabism,  socialism, 
capitalism,  or  any  outside  ideology.  I  think  most  of  the  regimes  have 
recognized  that  the  real  problems  lie  at  home  in  the  fields  of  economic 
and  social  development  and  in  expanded  |X)litical  participation. 

IMPLICATIONS    FOR    UXITED    STATES 

I  will  conclude  with  a  brief  statement  on  some  implications  for  U.S. 
policy.  I  think  the  Ignited  States  is  fortunate  in  not  facing  many  diffi- 
cult choices  in  North  Africa.  We  do  not  have  to  choose  Morocco  and 
Tunisia  as  our  favored  clients  as  opposed  to  Algeria  and  Libya.  The 
countries  of  the  area  themselves  have  made  substantial  efforts  to  over- 
come their  own  disagreements,  and  this  makes  it  easier  for  the  United 
States  to  deal  with  all  of  the  countries  of  the  region  on  a  state-to-state 
basis. 

Algeria  is  clearly  emerging  as  the  strongest  North  African  country. 
It  is  the  most  dynamic  and  one  in  which  our  interests  are  growing  be- 
cause of  their  large  reserves  of  natural  gas.  Our  political  relations 
with  Algeria  will  have  to  continue  to  improve  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  expanding  economic  ties  between  the  two  countries.  This  is 
one  development  which  I  think  is  both  feasible  and  desirable  for  the 
United  States  and  Algeria. 

Libya  likewise  is  a  country  in  which  we  have  considerable  interests, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  oil.  In  oi-der  to  assure  that  these  interests 
are  developed  in  accordance  with  mutual  concerns  of  the  two  countries, 
considerable  attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to  our  relations  with  Libya. 
Apart  from  these  areas,  there  are  no  terribly  difficult  issues  facing  the 
ITnited  States  in  North  Africa.  We  can  make  a  modest  contribution  to 
the  economic  development  of  some  of  these  countries  by  giving  them 
access  to  our  technological  resources  and  in  some  cases  to  our  financial 
resources.  In  return,  we  should  be  happy  to  see  them  develop  as  strong 
independent  nationalistic  government.  Eecent  developments  indicate 
that  this  is  precisely  the  path  they  will  take. 


Mr.  PIamilton.  Your  written  statement  will  be  made  part  of  the 
record  as  will  yours,  Mr.  Zartman,  and  you  may  proceed  with  your 
statement  as  you  see  fit. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Quandt  follows:) 

Political  Leadership  and  Development  in  North  Africa 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss  political  trends  in  North  Africa  and 
the  Near  East.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  am  api)earing  before  the  Sub- 
committees as  a  private  citizen,  not  as  a  .staff  member  of  The  Rand  Cori)oration 
rei)orting  on  govenmient  sponsorefl  re.searcli.  My  statement  will  deal  primarily 
with  developments  in  the  Maghrib  countries  of  Morocco,  Algeria  and  Tunisia, 
with  secondary  attention  paid  to  Libya  and  the  Sudan. 

trends    in    the    MAGHRIB 

The  three  states  of  the  Maghrib  have  been  independent  sufficiently  long — ten 
years  for  Algeria  and  sixteen  years  for  Tunisia  and  Morocco — that  the  early 
liroblems  of  decolonization  are  now  part  of  the  i^ast.  State  institutions  have 
emerged  out  of  the  disorder  left  by  the  departure  of  the  French.  Even  Algeria, 
ravaged  by  more  than  seven  years  of  guerrilla  war,  has  managetl  to  create  a 
viable  political  system.  All  three  states  are  in  varying  degrees  authoritarian, 
overly  bureaucratic,  and  strongly  nationalistic. 

Among  developing  countries,  those  of  the  Maghrib  are  fortunate  not  to  be  in- 
volved in  serious  foreign  crises.  Nor  do  they  face  massive  problems  of  domestic 
violence.  This  means  that  the  Maghrib  countries  essentially  confront  challenges 
of  economic  and  social  development  and  expanding  political  i:>articipation.  The 
capabilities  of  the  three  states  to  deal  effectively  A\ith  these  issues  depend  heavily 
on  the  quality  and  composition  of  the  political  elite,  and  this  group  will  therefore 
be  the  focus  of  my  remarks. 

MOROCCO 

Morocco  is  in  many  ways  a  strikingly  traditional  country.  The  King  of  Morocco 
is  revered  by  a  large  portion  of  the  peasant  population  as  both  a  religious  and 
political  leader.  His  personal  popularity  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  his 
father,  Muhammad  V,  but  nonetheless  the  royal  institutions  bestow  a  legitimacy 
on  the  role  of  King  that  is  difficult  to  challenge  in  contemporary  Morocco.  Co- 
existing with  this  strand  of  traditionalism  is  a  modem,  well-educated  elite  that 
is  closely  in  tune  with  European  culture.  Many  of  these  men  are  supporters  of 
the  King,  while  others  participate  in  opposition  ix)litical  parties  and  trade 
unions.  The  political  system  ideally  functions  as  a  multii^arity  constitutional 
monarchy,  combining  modem  and  traditional  features.  But  in  fact  the  King's 
personal  power  has  grown  since  independence,  at  the  exijense  of  parties,  the  con- 
stitution and  parliament.  This  has  led  to  the  disaffection  of  a  portion  of  the 
modem  educated  class,  as  the  King  relies  increasingly  for  support  on  the  tradi- 
tional peasant  sector  and  a  very  wealthy  aristocracy.  This  narrow  base  of  royal 
rule  has  become  the  overriding  problem  in  politics  and  is  probably  the  most  omi- 
nous element  in  Morocco's  development  over  the  next  decade. 

One  year  ago  Moroccan  political  life  was  seriously  shaken  by  an  attempted 
coup  d'etat  during  the  King's  lavish  birthday  celebration  at  Skhirat.  By  extraor- 
dinary good  luck,  the  King  and  his  main  supporter,  General  Oufkir,  survived 
the  rebellion  led  by  a  substantial  part  of  the  officer  cori>s.  While  the  motivations 
of  the  plotters  are  still  somewhat  obscure,  it  seems  clear  that  they  resented  the 
corruption  that  was  rami^ant  in  parts  of  the  political  elite ;  the  stagnation  into 
which  political  life  in  the  country  had  lapsed ;  and  the  lack  of  serious  attempts 
at  economic  and  social  reforms.  These  criticisms  were  widely  acknowledged  as 
valid,  even  by  the  King  himself,  and  in  the  aftermath  of  Skhirat  new  efforts  at 
reform  were  to  be  made.  But  the  King  faces  a  dilemma  in  trying  to  implement 
reforms.  Any  effective  changes  in  the  social  and  economic  order  risk  undermin- 
ing the  support  he  receives  from  the  wealthy  segment  of  Moroccan  society,  just 
as  education  and  social  development  are  bound  to  weaken  the  traditional  sources 
of  legitimacy  of  the  regime.  The  safer  path  consequently  seems  to  be  the  adroit 
use  of  royal  v>ower  to  pay  off  opiwsition  elements  again.st  one  another,  keeping 
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virtually  all  power  centralized  in  the  royal  household,  while  cultivating  the 
army,  whose  loyalty  after  Skhirat  can  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted.  This  leads 
to  considerable  motion — a  new  constitution,  parliamentary  elections,  amnesty  for 
most  of  thase  oflBcers  arrested  last  year — but  little  real  change.  As  has  been  true 
for  the  past  decade,  Moroccan  political  life  stagnates  as  the  price  of  royal  su- 
premacy. The  corollary  is  relatively  slow  economic  and  social  change,  which  leaves 
Morocco's  massive  problems  of  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  illiteracy,  and 
political  apathy  untouched. 

King  Hassan  is  a  shrewd  and  skillful  politician,  as  his  foreign  iK>licy  successes 
indicate.  He  has  also  been  brilliantly  successful  at  accumulating  power  in  his 
own  hands.  He  has  shown  less  ability  in  iLsing  that  power  constructively  and 
in  developing  a  loyal  and  dedicated  political  elite  committed  to  development. 
Instead,  ministers  are  rotated  with  astonishing  frequency,  providing  the  large 
political  cla.ss  with  a  brief  taste  of  power,  but  rarely  allowing  talented  individuals 
to  pursue  policies  to  their  conclusion.  Only  General  Oufkir,  currently  Minister 
of  Defense,  seems  indispensable. 

Recent  efforts  by  the  King  to  open  the  government  to  opposition  leaders  from 
the  Kutlah  al-Wataniyyah  (National  Front)  attracted  considerable  attention 
earlier  thLs  year,  but  ended  in  failure.  Unless  the  King  is  genuinely  willing  to  re- 
linquish some  of  his  power,  the  opposition  is  unlikely  to  find  reason  to  participate 
in  the  government.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  King  does  cede  .some  of  his  pre- 
rogatives to  the  civilian  politicians,  he  risks  seeing  his  own  position  eroded. 
Thiis  far  there  are  few  signs  that  King  Hassan  is  willing  to  make  such  conces- 
sions and  accept  their  consequences.  One  can  therefore  anticipate  continuing 
acute  struggles  over  the  issue  of  broadened  participation  in  i>olitical  life,  with 
students,  opposition  politicians,  and  workers  taking  the  lead.  If  these  disaffected 
groups  are  joined  by  some  segment  of  the  army,  the  future  of  Morocco's  monarch.v 
could  be  very  much  in  doubt.  Even  the  King's  critics,  however,  do  not  relish 
the  thought  of  the  removal  of  the  monarchy,  since  that  would  almost  inevitably 
lead  to  prolonged  internal  dissent  and  conflict  before  a  new  political  order  could 
evolve. 

Behind  the  surface  calm  of  Moroccan  life  today  lie  many  imponderables  which 
cast  doubt  on  the  ability  of  the  present  leadership  to  cope  effectively  with  the 
country's  problems.  At  the  same  time,  however,  no  obvious  alternative  is  on 
the  horizon.  The  most  likely  trend  in  the  next  decade,  then,  will  probably  be 
continued  political  stagnation  punctuated  by  occasional  severe  crises.  Through 
it  all,  the  monarchy  may  survive  if  Hassan  remains  as  skillful  as  in  the  past, 
but  the  price  will  probably  be  paid  in  slowed  development  in  other  sectors.  If 
Hassan  disappears,  the  monarchy  ^^•ill  probably  not  sunave,  and  either  a  con- 
servative military  regime  or  radical  nationalists  might  come  to  power. 

ALGERIA 

For  several  years  after  independence,  Algerian  political  life  was  characterized 
by  instability,  radical  rhetoric,  and  overly  ambitious  domestic  and  international 
policies.  In  recent  years,  however.  President  Boumedienne  has  demonstrated 
considerable  talent  in  redirecting  Algerian  society  along  lines  of  stability  and 
progress.  This  has  been  possible  because  the  political  elite  that  now  rules  Algeria 
is  less  interested  in  settling  old  quarrels  left  over  from  the  days  of  revolution 
than  it  is  in  legitimizing  itself  by  bringing  about  rapid  economic  and  social 
change. 

Since  1968,  the  Algerian  leadership  has  consisted  primarily  of  two  comple- 
mentary groups.  One  is  the  oflScer  corps  of  the  army,  whose  leaders  sit  on  the 
Coimcil  of  the  Revolution  and  participate  in  major  policy  decisions.  They  are 
the  guarantee  of  order  and  stability  in  the  country,  an  objective  they  liave 
achieved  \\itli  a  minimal  use  of  force.  The  second  part  of  the  elite  is  composed 
of  ministers  and  high-level  functionaries  who  are  well  trained  technical  experts. 
Boumedienne  manages  to  keep  thLs  coalition  together  through  mediation,  and 
increasingly  he  api^ears  to  be  the  key  figure  in  Algerian  political  life.  In  recent 
years,  there  has  been  an  unusually  liigli  degree  of  continuity  in  top  political 
positions,  especially  in  the  key  areas  of  defense,  industrial  development,  foreign 
policy,  and  internal  security.  Boumedienne  himself  has  controlled  the  armed 
forces  since  1960,  first  as  Chief  of  Staff  and  since  independence  as  Minister  of 
Defense.  His  foreign  minister  has  served  since  1963 :  his  minister  of  the  Interior 
since  1962,  with  only  a  brief  interlude :  and  his  talented  Minister  of  Industry 
since  1965. 

Having  overcome  the  internal  conflicts  that  plagued  Algeria  in  the  early  years 
after  independence,  the  current  political  elite  has  been  able  to  turn  its  attentions 
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to  problems  of  development.  Algeria  remains  a  poor  country,  with  a  high  rate  of 
illiteracy  and  massive  unemployment.  It  is,  however,  a  country  with  substantial 
resources,  esptvially  oil  and  gas.  Capitalizing  upon  these  assets,  the  regime  has 
launched  an  ambitious  plan  of  industrialization,  in  the  hope  that  rapid  economic 
griAvth  will  soon  begin  to  solve  soci.il  and  economic  problems.  With  a  high  rate 
of  i>opulation  increase,  Algeria  has  to  grow  merely  to  keep  its  current  standard 
of  development. 

To  release  energies  for  industrialization,  Algeria  has  sought  to  minimize  its 
foreign  political  entanglements.  Its  relations  with  its  neighbors,  Morocco  and 
Tunisia,  are  now  excellent.  Despite  a  serious  crisis  with  France  last  year  result- 
ing from  the  nationalization  of  French  petroleum  companies,  Algeria  remains  on 
good  terms  with  the  former  colonial  power.  Finally,  relations  with  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  T'nion  are  correct,  if  not  unusually  warm. 

The  major  area  of  social  investment  made  by  the  regime  has  been  in  the  field 
of  education.  Compared  to  pre-independence  days,  the  proportion  of  children  in 
school  is  truly  remarkable.  Morocco,  by  contrast,  has  not  done  nearly  as  well  in 
educating  its  young.  The  largest  single  item  in  the  Algerian  budget  is  for  educa- 
tion, far  surpassing  defense  spending. 

Most  recently,  the  regime  has  decided  to  press  for  a  major  agricultural  revolu- 
tion. Until  this  time,  agriculture  had  been  the  weakest  .sector  of  the  economy, 
although  two-thirds  of  the  population  depends  upon  it  for  livelihood.  A  weak 
regime  would  have  hesitated  to  attack  this  sector,  knowing  that  both  traditional 
peasants  and  large  landholders  would  be  skeptical  of  reforms.  Algeria  does  not 
have  a  very  wealthy  landowning  class,  such  as  exists  in  Morocco,  but  the  dis- 
parities in  wealth  are  nonetheless  great  in  the  countryside.  It  is  not  yet  clear 
how  effective  reforms  will  be  in  augmenting  production  and  in  equalizing  wealth, 
the  two  major  objectives,  but  the  experiment  will  be  worth  observing  carefully, 
both  because  of  its  possibility  for  weakening  the  regime  if  it  goes  badly,  and 
for  the  beneficial  results  if  it  happens  to  succeed. 

This  moderately  optimistic  picture  of  contemporary  Algeria  is  likely  to  last 
through  the  rest  of  the  decade.  A  number  of  predictable  problems  will  nonetheless 
have  to  be  dealt  with.  Perhaps  the  most  severe  involves  political  participation 
by  the  younger  generation  that  has  come  of  age  since  independence.  At  present, 
political  positions  are  held  by  comparatively  young  men,  mostly  in  their  30s  and 
40s,  who  came  to  power  as  a  result  of  their  role  in  the  revolution.  If  they  remain 
in  power  for  the  next  two  decades,  as  their  young  ages  might  permit,  what  out- 
lets will  there  be  for  the  talented  and  ambitious  men  who  are  now  in  their  20s? 
Can  they  be  coopted  by  the  regime,  or  will  they  turn  to  the  politics  of  opposition  ? 
At  present,  very  little  overt  organized  opposition  to  the  regime  exists,  but  unless 
the  political  system  can  prove  to  be  flexible  and  responsive  to  new  groups,  the 
risk  of  heightened  internal  conflict  is  high.  Unfortunately,  Algeria  has  inherited 
a  centralized  and  often  rigid  bureaucracy,  which  may  make  it  difficult  for  the 
system  to  be  responsive  and  adaptive  to  new  demands.  Therein  lies  a  long-term 
challenge  to  the  present  political  elite,  and  much  of  Algeria's  future  development 
hinges  on  the  solution  to  be  found  for  this  problem. 

TUNISIA 

Tunisia  faces  a  much  more  urgent  problem  of  reordering  its  political  system 
than  does  Algeria.  Modern  Tunisian  nationalism  has  been  virtually  synonymous 
with  the  name  Habib  Bourguiba.  Since  independence,  Bourguiba  has  been  the 
major  factor  in  Tunisian  political  life,  overshadowing  all  contenders.  This  era 
is  approaching  an  end.  as  Bourguiba's  age  and  health  will  not  permit  him  to  play 
such  an  active  role  in  coming  years.  The  manner  in  which  the  succession  to  the 
post-Bourguiba  period  will  be  handled  is  very  uncertain.  Some  observers  an- 
ticipate a  severe  crisis  of  authority  after  Bourguiba  is  gone. 

Tunisia  has  numerous  assets  with  which  to  handle  its  current  and  future 
problems,  and  proliably  there  will  be  no  crisis  of  major  proportions.  The  Tunisian 
population  is  relatively  homogeneous :  the  SfK-ialist  Destur  Party  is  well  or- 
ganized :  and  an  exi>erienced  group  of  well  educated  ix>liticians  surrounds  Bour- 
quiba.  The  army  is  small  and  is  unlikely  to  play  a  dominant  role  in  Tunisian 
political  life.  The  main  conflicts  will  likely  be  among  a  small  group  of  possible 
successors  to  Bourguiba,  some  of  whom  will  want  to  continue  in  the  "Supreme 
Combatant's"  path,  while  others  will  press  for  greater  liberalization  of  the 
ix)litical  system. 

Given  Tunisia's  lack  of  natural  resources,  economic  development  will  be  an 
issue  of  overriding  concern  throughout  this  decade.  Growth  rates  have  been 
lower  than  the  economic  plan  envisioned.  Ambitious  efforts  at  agricultural  reform 
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and  collectivization  have  been  discredited  by  the  failure  of  Ben  Salah's  efforts 
in  this  direction  in  1969.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  how  any  ruling  elite  will  deal  with 
Tunisia's  economic  problems,  but  this  area  is  one  where  considerable  acrimony 
may  emerge  between  political  rivals. 

Tunisia,  like  Algeria,  faces  problems  of  including  the  younger  generation  in 
political  life.  Student  demonstrations  took  place  earlier  this  year,  revealing  a 
surprising  depth  of  disenchantment  with  the  regime.  The  old-guard  around  Bour- 
guiba  has  been  waiting  to  take  charge  too  long  to  welcome  a  rapid  rise  to  power 
of  new  elements.  Thus  some  generational  conflict  can  be  anticipated  within 
the  elite. 

Despite  these  signs  of  difficulty,  Tunisian  political  culture  seems  to  place  a 
high  value  on  pragmatism  and  on  reconciliation.  Thus  it  would  seem  justified  to 
expect  that  after  the  initial  difficulties  of  adjusting  to  the  post-Bourguiba  era, 
the  new  rulers  of  Tunisia  will  continue  along  the  moderate  path  laid  down  by 
Bourguiba.  Tiuiisia  does  not  have  the  resources  and  iwtential  wealth  to  play  the 
regional  role  destined  for  Algeria,  but  it  can  nonetheless  pursue  its' indei^endent 
path  of  development  that  makes  it  an  unusually  interesting  and  sympathetic 
country  in  the  Middle  East. 

LIBYA    AND    SUDAN 

Libya  and  Sudan  deserve  brief  mention  because  they  may  well  represent 
regime-types  that  will  be  increasingly  conmiou  in  the  Arab  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa.  Both  countries  have  at  various  times  been  labeled  as  radical, 
socialist,  Islamic,  and  nationalist.  They  are  condemned  by  some  as  pro-Soviet,  by 
others  as  pro-American.  In  fact,  of  course,  most  of  these  categories,  \\ith  the 
exception  of  nationalist,  do  not  lit  very  well. 

Libya  is  ruled  by  a  very  young  group  of  officers.  Since  coming  to  power  in 
September  1969,  they  have  succeetled  in  placing  Libya  on  the  Middle  East  map 
by  a  series  of  bold  and  flamboyant  actions.  Libya  pressed  hard  for  a  loose  federa- 
tion with  Syria  and  Egypt ;  has  managed  to  force  i>etroleum  prices  up  to  all-time 
highs ;  and  has  used  its  vast  reserves  of  hard  currency  for  a  variety  of  foreign 
policy  ventures.  The  Libyan  leadership  contains  both  ideologues  and  pragmatists, 
and  the  combination  insures  that  Libyan  policy  will  be  unpredictable.  Attacks  on 
atheistic  communism  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  as  common  as  denunciations  of 
Western  materialism  and  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Libya 
acquires  arms  from  the  Soviets  and  continues  to  do  business  with  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies. Islam  is  declared  the  guiding  element  in  Libyan  foreign  i>olicy,  but 
Libyan  money  is  apparently  loanetl  to  other  Muslim  states  at  normal  rates  of 
interest.  It  is  still  too  early  to  judge  the  Libyan  leadership  and  the  ix)litieal 
system,  but  early  signs  suggest  a  populist  form  of  Islamic  socialism,  including 
strong  doses  of  Libyan  self-interest,  that  will  defy  conventional  right-left  cate- 
gorization. 

Sudan,  like  Libya,  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  After  several  years  of  radicalism  and 
rapprochement  with  Egypt,  President  Numayri  is  now  pursuing  a  quite  different 
path.  The  key  element  in  this  change  was  last  year's  communist-inspired  coup 
(Vetat.  With  help  from  Libya  and  Egypt,  Numayri  managed  to  regain  power 
after  a  few  days,  and  in  the  following  weeks  the  large  Sudanese  communist 
party  was  decimated  and  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  were  severely  strained. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  abortive  communist  coup,  Numayri  has  tried  to  re- 
structure the  political  system.  This  has  x'esulted  in  an  end  to  the  long  and  costly 
civil  war  dividing  north  and  south.  Regional  autonomy  has  been  promised  to 
the  south,  as  well  as  representation  in  the  national  government.  This  has  led 
Numayri  away  from  his  close  ties  to  Egypt  and  Libya,  and  it  now  seems 
doubtful  that  Sudan  will  join  the  Federation  of  Arab  Republics.  Pro-Egyptian 
members  of  Numayri's  government  have  been  replaced,  and  the  regime  is  now 
exploring  better  relations  with  both  the  United  States  and  China.  For  the  mo- 
ment, Sudanese  national  interests  and  reconstruction  after  years  of  bitter  in- 
ternal strife  are  likely  to  be  the  guiding  principles  for  the  regime. 

IMPLICATIONS     FOR    U.S.     POLICY 

The  United  States  does  not  face  particularly  difficult  choices  in  its  policies 
toward  the  countries  of  North  Africa.  In  all  of  them  we  have  some  assets  that 
we  can  capitalize  on.  and  with  flexibility  and  imagination  we  should  be  able 
to  pursue  reasonably  productive  relations  with  each  of  the  countries  in  the 
region. 
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At  present  no  (lii)loniatic  relations  exist  between  the  United  States  and  Al- 
geria and  Sudan.  In  time,  these  countries  are  likely  to  take  the  initiative  in 
seeking  the  restoration  of  diplomatic  ties,  but  this  is  not  an  urgent  requirement 
for  the  United  States. 

The  I'nited  States  should  be  clear  about  its  objectives  in  these  countries.  We 
do  not  need  clients  or  bases  or  allies  in  this  region.  We  do,  however,  have  an 
interest  that  the  Soviet  Union  not  acquire  bases  or  allies  in  North  Africa.  In- 
dependent, .self-reliant  states  in  this  area  are  very  much  to  our  advantage, 
even  though  they  may  disagree  with  us  on  many  issues  of  foreign  iwlicy.  The 
U.S.  has  a  modest  role  to  play  in  promoting  independence,  particularly  in  the 
economic  sphere,  where  our  technological  skills  and  products  are  in  iiigh  de- 
mand. In  return,  we  are  likely  to  have  an  increasing  interest  in  obtaining 
Algerian  natural  gas  and  Libyan  oil,  and  a  variety  of  unconventional  economic 
arrangements  will  be  needed  to  insure  access  to  these  resources. 

Without  sacrificing  our  traditional  friendships  with  Tunisia  and  Morocco, 
the  United  States  in  the  years  ahead  should  seek  to  broaden  the  basis  of  its 
presence  in  North  Africa  by  cultivating  relations  with  Algeria  and  Libya. 
For  obvious  reasons,  these  two  countries  will  play  major  roles  in  North  Africa, 
and  despite  their  alleged  radicalism,  they  are  both  committed  to  their  own 
national  interests  above  all  else.  Ample  room  exists  for  the  United  States  to 
develop  areas  of  mutual  interest  with  the.se  countries,  thereby  helping  to  insure 
that  North  Africa  will  remain  independent  and  non-aligned. 

STATEMENT.  OF  I.  WILLIAM  ZARTMAN,  DEPAETMENT  OF 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

(A  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Zartman  appears  on  p.  120.) 

Mr.  Zartman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  pick  up  with 
the  opening  and  closing  comment  of  my  colleague,  that  the  countries 
that  we  are  talking  about  have  achieved  their  stage  of  institution 
building,  their  awareness  of  themselves  as  nations  and  their  problems 
are  common  problems  of  development  with  other  countries. 

I  think  the  two  have  to  be  brought  together  as  Dr.  Quandt  has 
said,  in  having  us  realize  that  development  in  these  countries  will 
take  place  according  to  their  own  desires  within  national  frameworks 
and  that  their  policies  are  geared  toward  the  development  of  them- 
selves as  political,  economic,  and  social  units. 

I  think  this  is  particularly  important  since  the  topics  you  asked 
me  to  address  myself  to  are  those  of  integration  and  of  regionalism 
in  the  area  and  its  relationships,  which  are  partly  integrative  with 
Europe. 

THE    MAGHRIB   AS   A    UNIT 

Since  we,  in  the  I'nited  States,  have  learned  that  North  Africa's 
name  for  themselves — the  Maghrib — instead  of  simply  North  Africa, 
we  very  often  intended  to  think  of  the  area  as  a  unit,  as  a  region 
and  have  looked  toward  integration  of  the  region  into  perhaps  overly 
hopefully  a  single  state. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  first  of  all  that  North  Africa  is  a  geographic 
unit.  It  has  great  similarities  to  many  other  areas,  but  is  at  best  an 
analytical  unit,  not  a  political  unit  or  even  a  social  unit. 

Its  geography  is  similar  to  the  mountains  that  formed  the  back- 
bone of  each  country,  the  same  chain  of  mountains  that  run  from  the 
Cananis  to  Sicily.  They  provide  a  similar  type  of  Mediterranean 
mountains  and  plain  climate  and  geography  on  which  the  societies  have 
been  based.  In  addition,  the  societies  have  been  shaped  by  the  same 
forces  of  Islam  and  Arab  social  organization.  Based  on  the  structure 
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of  Islam,  traditional  societies  grew  up  before  the  coming  of  the  colo- 
nial rule  into  North  Africa. 

The  similarities  then  in  traditional  society  are  tremendous  in  this 
area.  The  similarities  are  greater  according  to  social  unit  within  the 
area,  in  relation  to  the  geography,  than  they  are  within  the  national 
unit,  that  is,  a  traditional  city  in  Algeria  may  be  much  more  similar 
to  a  traditional  city  in  Tunisia  than  that  city  is  to  its  own  fellow  com- 
patriots in  the  mountains  who  exists  as  shepherds,  or  sometimes  even 
as  nomads  in  the  pre-Sahara. 

On  top  of  the  similar  social  organization  there  came  a  similar  type 
of  Western  influence,  all  in  the  three  countries  that  I  am  primarily 
talking  about  at  the  hands  of  the  French  for  various  lengths  of  time. 
The  impact  of  the  French  was  largely  to  create  by  design  and  by  ex- 
ample a  small  modern  sector  that  rose  and  destroved  its  creator  bv 
bringing  independence  to  the  countries. 

Thus,  the  similarity  of  experience  has  created  a  beginning  of  a 
modern  society.  But  again,  my  first  point  is  that  these  are  similarities 
and  this  is  not  a  pan-Maghrib  society  that  is  being  created  without 
any  differentiation  or  boundaries. 

STATES   ARE   SEPARATE   UNITS 

Second  of  all  in  a  political  sense,  colonial  rule  followed  a  divide-and- 
conquer  type  of  activity  that  fostered  separate  national  development, 
separate  nationalism  and  eventually  separate  states. 

These  states  have  continued  as  separate  units  now  that  the  colonial 
impact  has  disappeared.  There  was  cooperation  during  the  1950's 
in  the  nationalist  movements  as  they  tried  to  coordinate  themselves 
against  the  French  and  in  fact  the  dates  of  independence  of  Morocco 
and  Tunisia  were  very  related  as  the  two  national  leaderships  played 
off  the  French  desires  to  cut  its  losses  and  at  the  same  time  to  adopt 
some  kind  of  liberal  stance  in  regard  to  its  North  African  colonies. 

France  had  hoped  by  granting  independence  to  Morocco  and  Tunisia 
to  keep  them  friendly — "interdependence''  was  the  word  at  the  time — 
and  also  to  maintain  its  control  of  Algeria.  The  reverse  occurred. 
France  lost  interdependence  as  the  two  wing  countries  became  inde- 
pendent and  then  in  turn  they  helped  Algeria  achieve  its  independence. 

In  the  process  of  carrying  out  their  nationalist  struggles,  the  three 
countries  tried  to  coordinate  but  they  had  different  independence 
dates.  Because  two  of  them,  after  1956,  were  states,  were  going  con- 
cerns, whereas  the  other  was  a  nationalist  movement,  and  because 
one  of  the  states  was  a  republic  and  the  other  a  monarchy,  national 
differences  soon  rose  and  the  political  phase  of  North  African  co- 
operation soon  broke  down  as  each  of  the  countries  realized  they  were 
separate  political  units  and  acted  in  consequence. 

This  political  phase  saw  its  greatest  defeat,  its  lowest  point  of  co- 
operation, in  1963,,  when  Morocco  and  Algeria  actually  went  to  war 
over  their  nondefined  boundary.  Things  have  been  better  since  but  that 
was  probably  the  death  knell  of  any  attempted  political  cooperation 


among  the  three  states. 


LIMITED   COOPERATION 


My  third  point  then  is  good  relations  on  the  basis  of  limited  co- 
oj^eration  for  mutual  benefits  and  of  common  diplomatic  positions 
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have  become  the  n.itiire  of  North  African  cooperation.  Since  North 
African  political  unity  is  a  dead  issue,  diplomatic  cooperation  and 
economic  cooperation  is  a  goal  that  will  take  a  long  time  to  work  on 
and  that  can  undergo  a  good  deal  of  effort  and  therefore,  is  not 
something  that  can  be  rapidly  achieved  and  written  off  as  a  step  to 
something  else. 

Diplomatic  and  economic  cooperation  probably  are  not  steps  to  any 
kind  of  ]X)litical  unity.  Political  unity  is  dead  now,  and  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting it  is  likely  to  be  revised  and  resolved  in  the  future.  As  economic 
and  diplomatic  cooperation  are  being  developed,  there  seems  to  be 
a  pattern  emerging  and  this  pattern  is  based  on  the  rising  strength 
of  Algeria  as  the  central  state  among  the  three,  the  state  which  is 
largely  in  control  of  the  cooperation  that  takes  place  among  the  three 
of  them. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  surprising  in  this  light  then  that  the  era  of  good 
relations  that  we  are  now  seeing  among  the  North  African  states  began 
with  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Boumedienne  to  mend 
his  fences — to  literally  mend  his  fences,  since  some  of  the  issues  in- 
volved were  border  issues — after  1969,  and  develop  limited  economic 
interchanges  and  alleviation  of  outstanding  issues  among  the  three 
states.  There  have  been  trade  agreements,  there  have  been  border  agree- 
ments, and  there  haxe  been  narrow  agreements  on  cooperation  toward 
common  goals  but  again  among  the  three  states. 

ECONOMIC    TIES 

Earlier  than  the  1969  reneAval  of  good  relations  among  the  states, 
in  1964,  the  three  North  African  states  also  launched  another  aspect 
of  cooperation  among  themselves  and  this  was  toward  common  eco- 
nomic goals.  Under  the  influence  largely  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Amca,  a  United  Nations  organism  and  an  organism  many  asso- 
ciated with  the  Organization  for  African  Unity,  the  North  African 
states,  were  brought  to  realize  the  fact  they  could  develop  more  eco- 
nomically by  sharing  the  burdens  of  various  kinds  of  activities. 
This  was  good  economics,  but  it  was  unrealistic  politics  because  it  sug- 
gested that  major  projects  could  be  undertaken  and  would  be  best  done 
by  forgetting  the  national  element  of  pride  and  accomplishment  that 
each  of  the  states  saw  as  their  own  national  goals. 

So  not  only  were  there  suggestions  for  transformation  industries 
that  could  be  specialized  in  one  country  or  other,  but  also  suggestion 
that  a  steel  mill  could  be  created  for  all  of  North  Africa  and  this  would 
be  a  most  economic  venture,  or  that  a  common  market  could  be  created 
among  the  countries. 

Again,  this  may  have  been  good  economics,  but  in  fact  nationalism 
was  too  strong  to  allow  Tunisia  or  Morocco  on  the  one  hand  to  see  the 
North  African  steel  mill  be  located  in  Algeria.  So,  in  the  steel  mill 
case,  Tunisia  went  ahead  with  its  plan,  Algeria  with  its  plan  and  Mo- 
rocco off  and  on  has  been  studying  the  creation  of  its  own  steel  mill. 
In  the  same  line  a  common  market  has  not  been  created  among  the 
three  countries. 

An  organization  was  set  up  though,  the  organization  called  the 
Permanent  Consultative  Committee  which  was  to  coordinate  planning 
and  coordinate  anv  of  the  economic  ventures  that  could  be  undertaken 
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among  the  three  countries  and  particularly  to  coordinate  their  efforts 
to  associate  with  the  European  Common  Market. 

This  committee  fimctioned  in  a  ^'ery  sporadic  fashion  for  the  next 
couple  of  years  after  1964,  and  finally  died  of  inactivity  and  it  is  only 
recently  that  it  has  been  revived  again  with  relation  to  its  original 
charge,  that  is,  negotiations  with  Europe. 

ECONOMIC    TIES    WITH    EUROPE 

I  think  at  this  point,  I  should  say  something,  as  we  switch  in  our 
focus  to  Europe,  about  the  relationships  of  the  North  African  states 
or  societies  to  Europe.  The  colonial  impact  has  remained  and  what 
remained  is  a  rather  complex  love-hate  relationship- across  the  Medi- 
terranean in  which  many  of  the  good  values  are  still  seen  to  be  embodied 
in  French  society. 

This  was  particularly  strong  in  a  love-hate  sense  during  the  time 
of  De  Gaulle  but  it  remains.  North  Africa  is  a  bilingual  and  bicul- 
tural  area  in  which  French  and  modern  influence  becomes  associated 
together  and  become  an  important  part  of  the  society. 

But  the  society  at  the  same  time  is  torn  by  contradictions  within 
this  relationship  with  Europe.  Because  what  is  modern  is  conceived 
to  be  French  and  French  is  colonial,  so  there  is  a  positive  and  negative 
aspect  to  "modern  things'"  Avithin  north  African  society. 

What  is  traditional  is  perceived  to  be  Arab-Islamic  and  traditional 
in  the  modern  point  of  view  is  something  backward  and  bad  but  Arab- 
Islamic  is  something  which  is  part  of  national  heritage  is  good. 

One  of  the  problems  then  of  the  social  relations  and  social  develop- 
ment within  the  societies  is  this  ambivalent  view  of  what  is  good  and 
bad  in  modern  and  traditional,  internal,  and  foreign  terms. 

Obviously  this  kind  of  an  affective  viev:  of  modern  and  traditional 
is  going  to  have  some  effect  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the  countries. 

RELATIONS    WITH    EEC 

Now,  to  the  political  aspects  of  the  association  with  Europe.  In 
1965,  after  many  yeai-s  of  watching  and  waiting,  nortli  African  coun- 
tries, or  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  began  negotiations  on  an  association 
agreement  between  their  countries  and  the  European  Common  Market. 

In  1969  these  agreements  were  brought  to  fruition,  signed  and  en- 
tered into  effect.  But  they  were  limited  partial  association  agreements, 
much  smaller  in  their  scope  than  the  North  African  countries  or 
even  the  European  Commission  would  have  liked. 

The  agreements  indicated  that  in  the  course  of  their  5-year  period, 
T-enegotiations  would  begin  for  a  new  full  association  of  all  three 
North  African  states  with  the  European  Common  Market. 

At  the  present  time,  activity  has  begun  on  both  sides  toward  this 
association.  The  Consultative  Commission  that  I  mentioned  met  in 
March  and  set  out  guidelines  for  an  approach  on  the  North  African 
side  and  the  European  Commission  has  just  submitted  a  report  to 
the  Council  of  Ministers  in  Europe  for  guidelines  again  on  this  full 
agreement. 

Both  sides  look  to  a  full  association  agreement  of  all  three  states 
Avith  the  European  Conmion  Market  to  be  negotiated  and  enter  into 
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effect  by  1074.  AMiat  is  sifrnificant  aojain,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  topic  that  we  are  lookiiii;  at,  is  that  these  agreements  will  still  be 
three  parallel  agreements,  essentially  the  same  in  nature  but  not  a 
common  agreement  between  a  North  African  community  and  a  Euro- 
pean community. 

TIES    WITH    MIDDLK    EAST    AND    AFHICAX    KEGIOXS 

I  have  said  some  things  in  my  prepared  statement  about  relation- 
ships in  Xorth  Africa  and  the  African  area  on  one  hand  and  the  Arab 
area  on  the  other  hand.  Brieflv  in  identification,  Xorth  Africa  iden- 
tifies more  strongly  with  the  Arab  region  than  with  the  African  re- 
gion although  it  looks  on  both  as  pools  of  support  for  its  particular 
policy. 

AVitliin  these  two  regions,  it  feels  more  strongly  about  the  burning 
issue  for  the  Arabs,  the  Palestine  issue,  than  it  does  for  the  burning 
issue  of  the  Africans,  the  South  African  issue. 

But  nevertheless  it  is  involved  in  both  necessarily  from  a  distance. 
I  have  also  made  some  very  brief  remarks  in  my  statement  about  Libya 
and  I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out  here  one  major  fact,  that  Libya 
is  and  should  be  considered  outside  of  the  Maghrib.  It  is  now  associated 
■with  the  L^nion  of  Arab  Republics  of  Egypt  and  Syria  and  has  largely 
turned  its  back  to  the  Xorth  African  states. 

At  an  earlier  time,  under  the  monarchial,  Libya  began  to  cooperate 
with  tlie  Xorth  African  states  and  was  involved  in  the  consultative 
committee.  It  no  longer  is.  And  Libya's  position  has  always  been  one 
between  the  tAvo  areas. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  much  more  in  its  ^Middle-Eastern  phase  than 
in  its  Xorth  African  phase.  This  predominance  of  Arab  over  Xorth 
xVf rican  issues  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time,  even  if,  for  example, 
Jallud  actually  replaces  Qadhdhafi. 

NORTH  AFRICA   AXD  U.S.  INTERESTS 

In  regards  to  American  issues  or  American  interests,  it  seems  to  me 
as  well  that  our  interests  here  are  important  in  the  area,  although  not 
necessarih'  primary  or  direct  outside  of  the  oil  concern  we  have  with 
the  area- 

I  think  the  most  important  aspect  of  Xorth  Africa  for  us  is  its  loca- 
tion in  the  oMediterranean,  on  the  edge  of  the  ]Mediterranean,  and  the 
existence  in  the  area  of  states  that  are  going  concerns  with  a  realistic 
attempt  to  face  their  foreign  policy  and  particularly  their  domestic 
problems. 

"We  often  think  that  there  are  things  we  can  do  to  improve  the  way 
the  countries  are  governing  themselves.  This  is  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem. Morocco,  for  example,  can  certainly  stand  improvement  in  the 
efficiency  with  which  it  attacks  its  economic  and  social  problems.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  United  States,  even  though  it  is  a 
major  source  of  aid  to  ^Morocco,  to  play  a  strong  role  in  reorienting  its 
perceptions. 

A  good  example  though,  of  realistic  approaches  to  domestic  needs 
through  foreign  policy,  is  the  EEC  Association  that  the  three  coun- 
tries are  working  on.  This  association  can  help  develop  open  markets 
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and  hence  protect  the  economies  of  the  countries,  can  help  develop  the 
labor  in  the  countries,  a  large  part  of  which  has  emigrated  to  Europe 
until  the  economies  can  grow  and  support  the  labor  force  that  the  Nortli 
Africans  have.  There  are  many  laborers,  for  example,  from  Morocco  in 
Europe.  There  are  more  than  there  are  in  the  industrial  labor  force  in 
Morocco. 

North  Africa  also  hopes  for  technical  assistance  and  monetaiy  as- 
sistance from  the  EEC  and  this  also  is  a  positive  aspect  of  its  associa- 
tion. All  three  countries  then  are  looking  at  their  association  as  a 
possible  way  of  helping  their  own  development  within  their  own 
boundaries  in  a  cooperative  but  not  in  an  integrative  sense. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  underline  the  similarities  and  also  the  rival- 
ries among  the  countries  is  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  they  all  have  a 
saying  that  the  citizens  of  the  three  countries  are  like  a  lion,  or  a  man 
or  a  woman,  respectively,  but  who  is  the  lion  and  who  is  the  man  and 
who  is  the  woman  varies  according  to  which  person  in  the  country 
tells  the  stories.  They  all  have  same  cultural  background,  but  the  ties 
in  their  cultural  background  change  according  to  their  national  affilia- 
tion. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Zartman  follows :) 

The  Maghrib  as  a  Unit 

1.  North  Africa  (The  Maghrib)  is  an  analytical  unit,  not  a  political,  economic, 
or  even  social  unit.  At  most,  it  is  a  geographic  unit,  often  called  an  "island" 
ijezira)  in  Arabic  because  it  is  enclosed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  a  sea  of 
sand  (the  Sahara).  The  same  mountains  that  form  the  Canaries  and  Sicily  run 
across  the  Maghrib  as  the  Atlas  and  the  Tell  (meaning  "hill"),  and  i>eople  at 
the  same  altitudes  live  by  very  similar  social  ways  regardless  of  country  within 
the  region.  Thus,  there  is  more  similarity  between  the  lifestyles  of  the  mountain 
herdsmen  of  the  Anti-Atlas,  the  Kabylia,  the  Khroumeria,  and  maybe  Jebel  Xe- 
fusa  (Libya),  of  the  plainsmen  of  the  Gharb.  the  Mitija,  and  the  Mejerda.  or 
of  the  traditional  city-dwellers  of  the  medina  of  Fez,  Constantine.  and  Tunis 
(the  first  two  with  300,000  people,  the  third  about  double),  than  there  is  among 
the  several  levels  within  each  country. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  merely  geographical  resemblances  that  produce  similari- 
ties in  lifestyles.  There  is  a  Western  Arab.  Islamic  culture  that  is  both  the  caiise 
and  effect  of  social  resemblances.  The  entire  region  is  composed  of  a  basically 
Berber  population,  largely  Arabized  and  Islamized  under  waves  of  invasions 
from  the  East  since  the  sixth  century.  Tlie  Arab  conquerors  assimilated  witli  the 
population  to  an  extent  that  latter-day  colonists  miglit  envy,  and  their  Muslin 
religion  provided  a  set  of  social  rules  and  political  relationships  that  created 
unity  and  similarity  wherever  it  took  root.  Thus,  traditional  society  was  shaped. 

On  this  base  came  the  colonial  overlay,  brought  by  the  French  between  1830 
(Algeria)  and  1912  (Morocco),  pushing  aside,  defeating,  and  gradually  destroy- 
ing traditionnl  society,  using  its  modern  sorcery  to  train  a  new  generation  of 
api)rentices  who  ultimately  did  it  in.  Thus  modern  society  was  shaped. 

Yet  these  similarities  do  not  mean  unity.  Except  for  a  short  time  in  the  eleventh 
century.  North  Africa  was  never  a  political  or  economic  unit.  Colonial  revolt 
has  modernized  separate  nationalisms.  There  is  one  concept  of  a  "Maghrib  na- 
tion" as  there  is  of  an  "Arab  nation ;"  in  fact,  there  is  not  even  a  convenient 
Arabic  woi'd  for  North  Africa  ("Maghrib"  refers,  properly,  to  Morocco) . 

STRUGGLE  FOR  INDEPENDENCE 

2.  In  the  struggle  for  independence  as  under  colonial  rule.  Maghribi  politics 
were  kept  apart  by  colonial  division  and  conquest.  The  successor  states  thus 
created  have  provided  their  own  reasons  for  separate  existence,  to  the  destructioii 
of  political  cooperation  projects. 

Even  under  French  rule,  Morocco  and  Timisia  were  governed  as  protected 
monarchies  and  Algeria  as  an  "integral  part"  of  France.  The  nationalist  move- 
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merits  in  the  three  countries  attempted  coordination  in  a  unified  student  move- 
ment in  France  in  the  1930s  and  a  Maghrib  office  in  Cairo  in  the  19n0s  but  the 
separate  national  social  systems  and  sei>arate  colonial  political  systems  made 
necessixrj-  different  tiictics,  different  leaders,  and  eventually  different  dates  of 
success.  Strategies  were  related  but  not  unified.  Tunisian  autonomy  in  1954  led 
to  Moroccan  restoration  in  1955  and  then  to  Tunisian  indeijendence  in  1956 
(three  weeks  after  Morocco),  as  France  piilled  back  her  defense  lines  the  better 
to  meet  the  Algerian  revolt  (which  began  in  1954).  The  reverse  took  place; 
Tunisian  and  Moroccan  independence  gave  the  Algerians  a  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary base  and  eventually  ciiused  the  collapse  of  the  French  IV  Republic  and  the 
advent  of  General  de  Gaulle.  (1958)  and  the  independence  of  Algeria  (19G2).  An 
attempt  to  set  up  a  Permanent  Secretariat  of  the  Arab  Maghrib  and  a  consulta- 
tive assembly  (Tangier,  1956)  coUapsetl  because  the  needs  and  tasks  of  tu-o  gov- 
ernment parties  (Istiqlal  and  Neo-Destour)  were  not  the  same  as  those  of  an  in- 
surgent movement  (FLX),  any  more  than  the  nature  of  a  monarchy  was  com- 
patible with  a  republic  and  a  revolutionary  movement  without  a  government. 

Thereafter,  until  1968,  political  relations  among  the  three  North  African 
states  were  modeled  on  the  eternal  triangle;  it  was  always  two  against  one,  with 
France  shifting  favors  from  one  state  to  another,  depending  on  the  issue.  Even 
this  amount  of  cooperation  broke  down  completely  in  1963,  when  Morocco  and 
Algeria  ment  to  war  for  three  weeks  over  the  non-existent  frontier  between  them 
across  the  Saharan  borderlands  {con fins).  Morocco  won.  in  a  sense,  and  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  war  and  the  subsequent  government  attempt  at  reconciliation 
was  a  major  reason  for  the  Algerian  army's  overthrow  of  ben  Bella  in  1965. 
There  is  no  present  hope  for  political  unity  in  North  Africa. 

RELATIONS    BETWEEN    COUNTRIES 

3.  Good  relations  on  the  ba-sis  of  limited  cooperation  for  mutual  benefit  and  of 
common  diplomatic  positions  have  become  the  hallmark  of  North  African  "unity," 
and  even  this  effort  is  a  long  way  from  success.  Although  other  patterns  may  be 
conceivable  (e.g.,  a  dual  alliance  which  then  coopts  the  third  member),  the  most 
natural  pattern  of  coopei-ation  leaves  the  decisive  role  in  Algeria's  hands. 

Algeria — literally — keeps  the  other  two  states  apart  and  can  bring  them  to- 
gether. In  1968.  having  forced  its  internal  opposition  into  the  open  and  defeated 
it,  the  Boumedienne  regime  began — again  literally — mending  its  fences  with  its 
two  neighbors.  An  exchange  of  visits  and  treaties  with  Morocco  and  Tunisia  set- 
tled the  border  questions  and  set  up  channels  for  commercial  and  other  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  pairs  of  neighbors.  This  goal  has  been  achieved :  relations 
among  the  three  are  good  and  postures  are  correct  and  reassuring  in  time  of 
troubles  (as  were  Algeria  and  Tunisia  in  August  1971  when  the  Moroccan  mon- 
archy defeated  an  attempted  military  coup).  When  attending  international  con- 
ferences (.such  as  the  UN  or  the  OAU,  the  Arab  League  not  having  met  for  a 
while),  the  three  communicate  and  coordinate  their  policies,  even  if  they  do  not 
always  adopt  exactly  the  same  position. 

It  is  likely  that  Algeria,  which  started  this  process,  is  interested  in  carrying  it 
to  its  substantive  conclusion :  Algerian  leadership  on  policy  positions  among  the 
three  states.  It  is  also  likely  that  this  goal,  if  attained,  is  more  attractive  than 
any  closer  integration  or  "domination"  of  the  region  by  one  state.  It  is  therefore 
within  the  limits  of  this  goal — moving  closer  to  or  further  from  it.  toward  co- 
ordination or  diversity — that  North  African  relations  are  likely  to  be  played  in 
the  coming  years.  To  "take  over"  Morocco  or  Timisia  in  any  sense  would  be  ex- 
pensive for  Algeria ;  an  ideologically  closer  regime  in  either  country  would  be 
ptLshed  by  its  nationalism  to  greater  rivalry  and  resentment  toward  Algeria,  and 
the  subversion  of  the  two  regimes  in  which  Algeria  dabbled  under  Ben  Bella  in 
1962-63  was  highly  counterproductive.  Thus,  inter- Maghribi  relations  are  in  a 
foreseeably  long  phase  of  cooperation  and  coordination  among  separate,  sover- 
eign units. 

ECONOillC    RELATIONS 

4.  In  the  economic  field,  there  are  limited  opportunities  for  an  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  and  greater  possibilities  for  savings  through  joint  ventures, 
although  the  bigger  the  venture  and  the  bigger  the  potential  savings,  the  bigger 
the  nationalistic  pride  in  going  it  alone. 

There  is  a  .slight  possibility  for  trade  in  agricultural  goods  becau.se  of  slightly 
different  growing  seasons,  slightly  different  emphases  among  the  same  Mediter- 
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ranean  products,  and  different  climatic  accidents  which  mean  that  a  good  year 
for  one  country  is  not  ahvays  a  good  year  for  another.  There  is  very  little  pos- 
sibility at  this  stage  of  development  for  trade  in  industrial  goods,  and  even  if 
one  country  stakes  out  a  lead  in  some  industrial  sector  or  even  in  a  heavy  indus- 
try, there  is  no  reason  for  the  others  to  bow  to  that  lead  anymore  than  they 
would  bow  to  the  longstanding  advances  of  nearby  Europe.  Development  demands 
the  contrary,  that  new  economies  overcome  the  "comparative  disadvantage"  of 
their  colonial-type  relations  ^ith  the  industrial  world.  There  is  only  a  very  selec- 
tive possibility  of  exchanging  or  cooperating  in  the  use  of  raw  materials,  since 
the  three  have  almost  the  same  natural  resources.  However,  geographic  location 
sometimes  makes  cooperation  necessary,  and  Moroccan  deficiencies  in  oil  and 
Algerian  in  phosphates  allow  for  some  exchange  potential.  Planning  being  the 
delicate  job  that  it  is,  and  North  African  planning  being  highly  variable  in  qual- 
ity, there  is  practically  no  possibility  of  coordinating  national  economic  plans  or 
conducting  joint  planning.  There  is  greater  possibility  of  narrow  specialization 
within  transformation  industries,  or  integration  of  energy  and  communications 
grids,  or  coordination  of  service  practices,  and  of  joint  marketing  and  market 
allocation. 

This  list  of  general  po.ssibilities  roughly  describes  actual  realizations,  although 
it  has  taken  the  three  countries  ten  to  fifteen  years  to  understand  where  the 
potentialities  lay.  Hopes  for  joint  plans,  a  common  steel  industry,  industrial 
specialization,  a  common  market  or  an  economic  community  all  bloomed  large 
and  burst.  In  the  meanwhile,  modest,  piecemeal,  scattered  progress  has  been  made 
in  providing  for  cooperation  and  coordination  in  a  number  of  sectors.  In  almost 
all  cases,  the  progress  has  been  found  in  the  agreement,  with  the  final  concrete 
results  still  lying  in  the  future. 

5.  North  African  unity,  therefore,  has  been  institutionalized  at  the  stage  of 
economic  cooperation  and  commercial  diplomacy.  This  is  a  state  of  its  own 
right,  capable  of  fulfillment  as  a  goal ;  it  is  a  surrogate  for  integration  or 
political  unity,  not  a  step  toward  it  (except  possibly  at  the  longest  run,  beyond 
our  concerns)   nor  an  example  of  creeping  functionalism. 

RELATION  WITH  EEC 

In  October  1964,  the  first  institutions  of  the  new  stage  of  Maghribi  cooperation 
were  established  :  a  Permanent  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Maghrib  and  an 
Industrial  Studies  Committee.  The  Consultative  Committee,  which  comprises  the 
economic  ministers  of  the  member  states,  soon  created  other  committees  to  coordi- 
nate efforts  in  transportaton,  tourism,  commerce,  telecommunications,  education, 
and  a  Maghribi  Office  for  the  Exportation  of  Alfa  (esparto  grass  used  in  making 
paper).  Results  were  slim,  besides  the  coordination  of  rail  transportation  and 
postal  and  telephone  rates,  and  by  the  end  of  the  decade  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee was  considered  moribund. 

The  immediate  impetus  to  the  formation  of  the  Committee  was  the  opening  of 
negotiations  for  Association  with  the  European  Economic  Community,  which  be- 
gan with  the  EEC  Commission's  first  mandate  in  July  1965  and  ended  with  the 
signnture  of  two  parallel  partial  A.ssociation  agreements  in  March  1969  in  Rabat 
and  Tunis.  The  Consultative  Committee  was  essentially  a  failure  in  bringing 
about  coordinated,  let  alone  joint,  negotiations  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
suspicion  between  the  two  negotiating  countries  during  the  negotiations.  Algeria 
decided  to  continue  to  enjoy  its  "de  facto  membership"  as  long  as  it  could,  until 
its  benefits  were  whittled  down  to  the  Moroccan-Tunisian  level,  and  only  then 
seek  de  jure  association.  INIorocco  and  Tunisia  discussed  goals  and  notified  each 
other  of  the  results  of  their  separate  negotiating  sessions.  Any  coordination  be- 
tween the  two  North  African  agreements  was  primarily  the  work  of  the  EEC 
Commission,  which  decided  that  neither  state  would  be  granted  an  advantage  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  The  partial  Association  treaties  run  for  five  years  from 
1  September  19G9,  but  with  the  pi-ovision  that  preparation  would  begin  in  the 
middle  of  that  period  for  negotiations  toward  a  full  Association. 

Although  negotiations  have  not  yet  begun,  two  other  events  of  importance  j 
have  taken  place.  Algeria  has  felt  that  it  has  reached  the  Association  level  and  I 
has  requested  to  join  the  next  round  of  negotiations.  At  the  same  time,  in  March  I 
1972,  tlie  iMaghrib  Consultative  Committee  met  again  after  a  long  period  of  " 
inactivity  and  set  up  guidelines  for  the  new  negotiations  between  Europe  and 
the  Maghrib. 

The  policy  that  all  three  Maghribi  states  seek  to  implement  aims  at  the 
expansion  of  the  present  agreements  and  status  into  full  Association,  including 
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the  reiuuining  ngiicnllural  products  not  now  involved  and  extending  the  agree- 
ments into  the  areas  of  technical  and  linancial  assistance.  Full  Association  of 
this  tyi>e  will  confirm  the  privileged  position  of  the  Maghrib  over  the  other  non- 
European  Mediterranean  states  (, Lebanon.  Israel),  and  will  do  so  by  multi- 
lateralizing  currently  bilateral  relations  that  have  been  too  vulnerable  in  the 
past  to  the  whims  and  tactics  of  individual  European  states'  policies.  By  pro- 
viding multilateral  middle-range  guarantcn^s  of  markets,  aid,  assistance,  and 
labor  agreements.  Association  will  enable  Maghribi  planners  to  develop  better 
economic  jtolicies. 

Yet  even  these  guarantees  are  measures  for  buying  time,  and  are  only  useful 
to  North  Africa  if  their  planners  and  politicians  are  aware  of  future  goals 
beyond  the  time  bought.  For  the  Community,  Association  means  two  things : 
either  middle-range  guarantees  to  favored  states,  or  waystations  on  the  road 
to  full  membership.  Just  as  Maghribi  cooperation  is  no  step  to  regional  inte- 
gration, so  Ass(K-iation  with  Europe  is  no  step  toward  membership.  For  ex- 
colonies,  Association  is  already  a  controversial  and  delicate  relationship,  and 
anything  closer  would  be  a  return  to  the  past.  But  other  Mediterranean  economies 
are  closer  to  the  second  type  of  Association;  Greece  and  Turkey  have  been 
Associates  since  1061  and  1963,  Spain  signed  a  trade  agreement  in  1970  and  is 
eager  for  membership,  and  Italy  is  a  charter  member.  At  best,  then,  Maghribi 
Association  can  only  be  an  arrangement  for  jiroviding  protection  during  economic 
takeoff.  Association  is  a  domestic  not  a  foreign  policy.  It  must  provide  training 
for  skilled  labor,  hard  currency  for  capital  imports,  markets  for  industry  and 
agriculture,  and  protection  for  economic  reorientation  to  domestic  needs. 

TIES    WITH    AFRICA    AXD    MIDDLE    EAST 

6.  North  African  relations  with  the  two  other  circles  or  regions  of  which  it 
is  part  are  logical  consequences  of  its  distance  and  the  individual  states'  general 
stance.  Being  both  North  African  and  Western  Arab,  the  three  states  are  con- 
cerned with  but  not  involved  in  the  two  region's  problems.  They  can  preach 
moderation  or  extremism  without  being  held  accountable.  By  the  same  token, 
they  cannot  seize  a  position  of  real,  active  leadership  on  such  burning  issues 
as  Palestine  or  South  Africa  becau.se  they  are  too  far  from  the  scene  of  action 
to  make  their  leadership  effective.  They  can  only  goad  others. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  OAU  in  1963.  African  ties  were  important  for 
North  African  states  as  supports  for  their  foreign  policy  prestige  in  general, 
their  particular  policy  aims  (including  irredentism ) .  and  their  independence 
struggles.  After  the  breakup  of  the  more  radical  sounding  Casablanca  Group, 
to  which  Morocco  and  the  Algerian  Provisional  Government  belonged,  the  North 
African  states  have  found  the  OAU  useful  above  all  as  a  podium  for  their 
policies  and  a  place  to  let  the  Morocco-Algerian  border  dispute  soak  until  it 
had  cooled  off  enough  for  them  to  handle  alone.  After  1964.  however,  Africa 
slipped  in  its  importance  to  the  Maghrib,  for  the  region's  policies  were  little 
in  need  of  the  kind  of  support  that  African  states  could  give.  At  best,  it  can 
normalize  relations  with  its  neighbors  (Mauritania.  Mali,  Niger)  and  keep  com- 
munications open  with  its  friends  (Senegal).  Trade  is  small  but  grows,  par- 
ticularly with  West  Africa.  In  other  than  official  terms  (trade,  diplomacy), 
Africa  is  relatively  unimportant  to  North  Africans.  It  is  not  a  primarv  identifica- 
tion referent,  and  most  sources  of  sympathy — colonialism,  racism — are  so  because 
they  are  also  part  of  the  Maghribi  experience,  not  because  they  are  associated 
with  Africa.  North  Africa  tends  to  feel  strongly  about  South  Africa  but  there  is 
little  it  can  do  about  it. 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  ARAB  WORLD 

The  Arab  region  is  closer  to  the  identities  of  North  Africans,  although  socially 
as  well  as  politically,  Maghribi  attitudes  are  still  distinguishable  from  those  of 
the  Arab  East.  No  North  African  state  agrees  with  current  Arab  policy  on  Pales- 
tine (whenever  and  whatever  it  may  be),  although  none  of  them  agrees  with 
the  other  two  on  the  subject  either.  Significantly,  Bourguiba's  unsolicited  opin- 
ions on  diplomacy,  Boumedienne's  haughty  emphasis  on  guerrilla  warfare,  and 
Has.san's  militancy  only  when  prompted  reflect  each  country's  particular  ways 
of  achieving  its  own  independence.  The  Arab  League  has  dropped  in  importance 
in  Arab  politics,  but  when  it  was  more  u.seful  (through  the  Rabat  Conference  of 
1969),  North  African  states  were  a  secondary  part  both  of  the  balance  of  power 
pattern  that  accompanied  the  Unity  of  Puri)ose  phases  of  Arab  politics  and  of 
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the  concert  pattern  in  the  Unity  of  Ranks  phases.  None  of  the  s-tates  has  ever 
given  decisive  weight  to  an  intra-Arah  coalition  or  policy,  either  on  the  side  of 
the  radicals  (Algeria)  of  the  moderates  (Morocco  or,  when  not  boycotting, 
Tunisia ) .  The  Maghrib  is  less  important  to  Arab  politics  than  Arab  politics  are 
to  the  Maghrib.  Bourguiba  nurtured  his  charisma  by  baiting  Nasser  and  mediat- 
ing intra-Arab  disputes;  Algeria  feeds  its  pride  and  builds  domestic  support  by 
out-radicalizing  the  rest;  Morocco  compensates  for  domestic  inaction  with  anti- 
Israeli  radicalism  lest  the  Palestine  issue  be  used  to  rally  opposition  to  the  mon- 
archy. The  unlikely  event  of  a  settlement  would  do  much  to  free  North  Africa 
from"  its  embroilment  with  Arab  politics.  In  the  absence  of  a  settlement,  Arab 
politics  and  the  Palestine  question  remain  distant  but  visible,  a  flag  to  be  bran- 
dished by  the  government  lest  it  be  captured  by  counterelites. 

LIBYA 

7.  Libva  has  been  left  aside  in  this  discussion  because  it  is  aside.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  Libya  except  the  traditional  society  (and  then  without  the  complexities 
present  in' the  other  three  countries)  that  fits  the  preceding  descriptions.  Tiie 
colonial  experience  (with  Italy),  the  nationalism  movement  (a  conservative 
Muslim  sect),  the  attainment  of  independence  (by  UN  decree),  the  partyless 
palace  politics  thereafter,  the  lack  of  substantial  ties  with  Europe,  and  finally 
the  combination  of  Robin  Hood  and  John  Calvin  in  Mu'ammar  Qadhdhafi  all 
make  Libya  sui  generis.  Libya  was  not  part  of  the  earlier,  political  attempts  at 
Maghribi  unity  but  did  participate  in  the  first  half  decade  of  the  Maghrib  Con- 
sultative Committee's  economic  cooperation.  However,  the  absence  of  institu- 
tional arrangements  with  the  EEC  removed  much  of  the  economic  purpose  from 
this  cooperation,  and  when  Capt.  Qadhdhafi  overthrew  his  king  in  196i>,  institu- 
tional arrangements  with  North  Africa  were  counter  to  his  political  purpose. 
Instead.  Libya  fostered  the  Union  of  Arab  Republics  with  Egypt  and  Sudan,  and 
then  Egypt  and  Syria,  withdrew  from  the  committee  and  while  maintaining  re- 
lations with  Algiera  and  Timisia,  viciously  attacked  the  Moroccan  monarchy  dur- 
ing and  after  its  troubles  with  its  army  in  1971. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS 

8.  American  interests  in  this  situation  are  not  primary  or  direct,  but  are  never- 
theless important.  The  U.S.  no  longer  has  its  ba.ses  in  North  African  (although 
it  has  forces  in  Morocco)  and  no  longer  needs  them.  But  it  has  a  floating  base  off 
Maghribi  shores,  the  Sixth  Fleet,  which  is  vital  to  the  exercise  of  American  influ- 
ence in  the  entire  Mediterranean  area.  This  presence  is  contested  by  North  Afri- 
cans:  Algeria  for  a  long  time,  now  recently  Tunisia,  someday  Morocco.  It  is  im- 
portant to  maintain  good  relations  with  the  North  African  states  lest  today's 
formal  protest  become  tomorrow's  cause  for  alliance  or  alignment. 

The  U.S.  has  little  economic  interests  in  the  area  but  aid  has  been  very  high, 
and  investments  and  trade  are  growing,  to  mutual  benefit.  To  a  country  of  global 
interests,  it  is  important  that  other  counries  be  developing,  meeting  their  prob- 
lems, and  making  life  better  for  their  people.  North  African  countries  are  doing 
this,  eacti  very  much  in  its  own  way.  The  growth  of  an  economic  middle  class 
in  Morocco,  a  technocratic  bureaucracy  in  Algeria,  and  a  party  administration  in 
Tunisia  are  all  important  signs  of  social  and  political  .stability  and  development. 
In  a  world  of  uncertainties,  the  three  North  African  states  are  good  bets.  Their 
careful  institutionalized  cooperation  among  themselves  and  with  Europe,  on  the 
basis  of  a  growing,  mature  awareness  of  their  own  goals  and  interests  is  a  good 
sign. 

But  we  too.  in  America,  must  continue  to  be  aware  of  North  Afrif^an  states' 
goals  and  interest.s,  and  of  the  evolving  nature  of  their  societies,  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  relate  to  these  old  "new"  nations  effectively.  This  means  that  aliove 
all  we  must  continue  to  train  specialists  in  the  study  and  understanding  of  the 
region.  Such  training  cannot  be  expected  to  take  place  primarily  under  the 
auspices  of  state  and  local  educational  authorities  and  financial  sources.  Educa- 
tion in  regional  studies  is  primarily  a  federal  responsibility,  since  it  meets  a 
national  need.  Federal  aid  to  higher  education  and  to  international  regional 
studies  is  a  desperate  and  immediate  need.  In  its  absence,  the  serious  progress 
and  developed  expertise  available  in  this  country  in  the  study  of  North  Africa — 
as  of  other  regions — will  simply  dry  up  as  Interests  and  opportunities  appear 
elsewhere.  I  have  pointed  out  above  that  North  Africa's  best  foreign  policy 
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is  a  domestic  policy.  Tliis  is  no  less  true  in  the  United  States,  where  support 
for  our  own  eflucational  programs  is  a  prime  means  of  knowing  and  tending 
our  interests  abroad. 

VIEWS   OS   U.S.   POLICY 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you  for  your  statement;  let's  begin  with  a 
couple  of  general  questions. 

I  would  like  each  of  you  to  comment  on  your  assessment  of  i\.merican 
policy  toward  these  North  African  states:  "V^^iat  you  think  is  right 
with  that  policy  and  what  is  wrong  with  it  and  what  ought  we  to  be 
doing  that  we  are  not  doing?  I  want  to  get  a  general  view  of  your 
feeling  about  American  policy  toward  these  states  at  the  beginning  of 
our  questioning. 

Mr.  QuAXDT.  I  will  make  a  few  comments  on  that.  I  think  by  and 
large  our  policy  in  recent  years  have  been  fairly  enlightened.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  we  have  not  tried  to  do  anything  terribly  difficult  in 
the  area.  "We  have  not  tried  to  acquire  client  states  or  bases.  We  have 
not  insisted  that  the  countries  of  the  area  line  up  with  the  United 
States  on  all  foreign  policy  issues.  As  a  result  of  this  relatively 
relaxed  approach  to  the  area,  we  have  done,  I  think,  reasonably  well. 

The  country  that  I  am  most  familiar  with,  Algeria,  is  something 
of  a  success  story  for  the  United  States,  despite  the  absence  of  formal 
diplomatic  relations.  In  the  past  few  years  we  have  developed  a  large 
variety  of  contacts  with  the  Algerian  Government,  focusing  primarily 
on  economic  issues  where  we  do  have  clear  mutual  interests. 

The  Algerians  want  American  technology,  they  want  American 
credit  for  their  industrialization,  and  we  in  turn  seem  to  want  their 
gas,  liquified  natural  gas,  if  not  too  much  else. 

I  think  that  U.S.  relations  with  Algeria  are  going  along  reasonably 
well  and  probably  will  lead  to  the  restoration  of  diplomatic  relations 
in  the  not  too  distant  future,  although  there  are  still  some  outstand- 
ing issues  of  importance. 

RELATIOXS  WITH   MOROCCO   AND  TUNISIA 

Toward  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  I  think  we  have  to  accept  the  fact 
that  the  Y9ry  close,  almost  client-like  relationship  we  have  had  with 
these  countries,  will  be  eroded  in  the  future.  This  trend  will  not  be 
particularly  damaging  to  U.S.  interests. 

I  would  euess  that  our  aid  to  ^Morocco  mav  go  down  somewhat  as  the 
country  deals  with  its  ov\-n  economic  affairs  without  much  grant  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States.  ^Ye  now  have  a  rather  large  U.S.  pres- 
ence in  Morocco,  and  this  could  be  reduced  substantially  without  ill 
effects.  Several  hundred  U.S.  AID  administrators  are  in  Morocco. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  this  seems  to  me  in  excess  of  what  we  need 
for  our  interests  and  what  the  Moroccans  really  welcome.  We  can 
afford  to  cut  back  on  some  instruments  of  U.S.  policy,  such  as  grant 
assistance,  and  move  more  toward  credits  and  toward  the  transfer  of 
technology-  as  elements  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

I  think  the  impending  restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Sudan  is  a  positive  development  indicating  flexibility  on  their  part  as 
well  as  on  our  own.  We  should  be  pleased  with  that  development.  The 
Sudan  is  the  second  of  the  Arab  States  which  broke  relations  with  us 
in  1967  which  has  or  is  on  the  verge  of  restoring  them. 
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Consequently,  I  would  concliido  this  brief  assessment  by  recommend- 
ing more  of  the  same,  with  a  little  more  emphasis  on  indirect  instru- 
ments of  U.S.  diplomacy,  trade,  credits,  transfer  of  technology  and 
somewhat  less  on  military  assistance,  and  grant  assistance  to  those 
countries  which  still  receive  some. 

]Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Zartman? 

UNITED  STATES  HAS  DEVELOPED  IIVIPORTANT  TIES 

Mr.  Zartman.  I  would  not  disagree,  I  think  that  we  have  looked  at 
these  areas  as  important  areas,  have  stepped  in  since  the  departure  of 
the  French  colonial  presence,  and  have  helped  the  countries  through 
economic  aid  and  also  expressed  a  concern  for  the  continued  prosperity 
and  existence  of  the  countries. 

"We  have  developed  a  close  relationship  with  Tunisia  and  I  think 
this  is  a  relationship  that  is  important  to  continue.  Tunisia  is  a  country 
that  is  extremely  poor,  has  a  very  high  level  of  aid  from  the  United 
States,  and  has  developed  its  limited  i-esources  and  also  its  imported 
resources  in  the  form  of  aid  in  an  eifective  and  efficient  sense. 

I  think  that  one  can  emphasize,  perhaps  a  little  more  than  my  col- 
league has,  the  element  of  democracy  in  Tunisia.  Although  Tunisia 
is  a  single  party  state  it  is  a  state  which  has  a  functioning  series  of 
elections  and  a  good  deal  of  democracy  within  the  party,  although  not 
within  the  single  party  state ;  there  is  a  difference  certainly,  between  the 
two.  Tunisia  therefore,  becomes  a  model  in  fact  for  development,  polit- 
ical development  as  well  as  economic  development,  in  the  developing 
world  and  therefore  becomes  an  attractive  and  realistic  area  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  a  close  relationship  with. 

^Morocco,  which  had  an  appearance  of  democracy  with  the  multi- 
party system,  certainly  has  much  less  so  under  the  way  that  the  mon- 
arch] al  system  has  evolved.  But  Morocco  too,  I  think,  is  an  area  in 
which  we  should  continue  our  close  relationships  although  with 
Morocco  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  rely  on  foreign  assistance  from 
the  outside  than  to  bootstrap  it  in  the  same  way  as  Tunisia. 

UNITED    states    AND    KING    HASSAN 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Are  we  too  close  to  King  Hassan  of  INIorocco? 

Mr.  Zartman.  It's  hard  to  be  not  close  to  the  King  in  ISIorocco.  And, 
therefore,  I  don't  think  we  are  too  close  to  the  King  in  Morocco.  Being 
farther  away  from  the  King  and  activeh^  cultivating  an  opposition 
force  would  be  a  very  difficult  position  to  maintain. 

]Mr.  Hamilton.  You  think  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  work  closely 
with  him? 

]Vf  r.  Zartman.  I  think,  as  I  understand 

]Mi'.  Haimilton.  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  encouraire  him  to 
broaden  political  participation.  As  I  understand  it,  not  much  has  hap- 
pened since  that  coup  d'etat  attempt  last  summer  in  terms  of  his  really 
buckling  down  and  moving  his  country  forward.  Surely  we  are  dis- 
appointed Avith  that.  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  or  are  we  stymied? 

Mr.  Zartman.  I  think,  although  there  may  be  very  little  we  can 
do,  I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  on  talking  as  we  talk  with  the  Mo- 
roccan Government  about,  as  you  put  it,  getting  the  countiy  moving. 
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It  is  unlikely  that  we  would  see  immediate  results  but  that  is  not  an 
arrrument  for  not  saying  anything.  I  think  it  is  important  to  keep 
contact  Avith  all  the  political  forces  in  the  country  and  Morocco's  oppo- 
sition is  a  loyal  opposition  and  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  keep  con- 
tacts. To  the  "best  of  my  knowledge  our  diplomatic  service  is  in  contact 
with  political  life  in  Morocco. 

KENITRA   FACILTTY 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  noticed  in  your  biography  that  you  served  at 
Kenitra.  What  is  your  impression  of  that  facility?  Should  we  main- 
tain that  base  ?  Would  we  be  better  off  to  close  it?  Wliat  kind  of  impact 
does  it  have  ? 

Mr.  Zaktman.  I  think  that  we  did  very  well  in  the  past  during  the 
liquidation  period  of  our  bases  in  INIorocco.  This  left  a  generally  favor- 
able impression  of  our  policy  in  this  area.  This  base  that  we  now  hold 
in  Kenitra  and  the  two  conununication  facilities  are  miofficial  bases 
in  some  sense  of  the  word.  The  base  in  Kenitra  is  under  the  Moroccan 
flag  and  the  Americans  are  there.  I  do  not  think  the  base  is  terribly 
impoi-tant  from  my  understanding  of  strategic  military  considera- 
tions. If  it  becomes  such  an  important  issue,  if  it  becomes  a  more  politi- 
cal issue,  I  would  see  no  problem  in  liquidating  it,  liquidating  our 
presence. 

It  is  an  issue  that  is  mentioned  from  time  to  time.  I  do  not  feel  that  it 
is  that  important  at  the  present  time.  I  think  we  should  therefore  be 
ready  to  leave  gracefully  if  the  pressure  becomes  very  great. 

Mv.  HA]\nLTON.  It  is  not,  then,  a  source  of  tension  so  far  as  you 
know  between  the  two  countries  ? 

]\Ir.  Zart^iax.  Not  between  the  two  countries.  It  is  an  issue  that  is 
mentioned  from  time  to  time  by  the  opposition.  The  opposition  looks 
around  for  indirect  issues.  Its  main  concern  is  participation  in  the 
Government.  These  are  secondary  issues  rather  than  primary  issues. 

FUTURE  ECONOMIC  TIES 

INIr.  Hamiltox.  Both  of  you  stress  in  your  statements  the  focus  of 
these  countries  will  be  on  the  question  of  development  in  future  years. 
What  direction  will  they  be  looking  in  terms  of  their  economic  ties? 
Are  they  going  to  be  looking  to  the  Middle  East,  to  Europe,  to  the 
United  States  or  to  Africa  ?  ^Yha,t  is  their  economic  orientation  going 
to  be  in  the  future  or  can't  you  answer  that  in  any  specific  way  ? 

Mr.  Zartmax.  Their  foreign  economic  orientation  is  toward  diver- 
sification and  the  maintenance  of  markets.  And  all  of  them  have  looked 
to  trade  with  all  regions  of  the  world,  including  the  Communist  coun- 
tries, expansion  of  trade  and  diversification  of  trade  within  Europe, 
that  is,  moving  from  France  alone  to  other  European  countries,  and 
also  expansion  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  including  the  United 
States. 

This  is  very  important  to  them  as  they  develop  an  economic  base  for 
their  own  economic  self-reliance. 

In  the  domestic  direction  of  their  economy,  INIorocco  has  a  con- 
trolled economy  with  a  large  free  enterprise  sector.  Tunisia  is  more 
of  a  mixed  economy  and  Algeria,  largely  state  economy  with  neverthe- 
less some  small  and  encouraged  free  enterprise  among  the  Algerians. 
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Each  seems  committed  to  its  particular  mix  of  state  and  private 
activity  and  given  the  structure  of  the  society,  this  seems  to  be  a  good 
bet  for  economic  effort. 

PRIMARY   ECONOMIC   LINKS   WITH   EUROPE 

;Mr.  QuANDT.  Let  me  add  a  comment  to  tliat.  I  think  it  is  clear  the 
states  of  North  Africa  will  continue  having  their  primary  economic 
links  with  Europe.  Europe  has  been  their  traditional  natural  market. 
They  will  sell  their  oil  there,  those  that  have  oil.  They  underetand  how 
to  do  business  with  Europeans  perhaps  better  than  they  do  with  others. 
So  I  would  think  that  will  continue.  Certainly  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East  do  not  pose  any  comparable  opportunities  for  any  of  the  states  of 
North  Africa  in  terms  of  economic  ties.  The  only  area  where  we  may 
see  some  shift  is  on  the  part  of  Algeria  and  Libya,  both  of  which  may 
send  an  increasing  amoimt  of  their  resources  to  the  United  States,  and 
in  return  will  purchase  U.S.  technology.  Quite  high-level  technology, 
in  fact. 

I  would  guess  that  these  two  countries,  particularly  Algeria  which 
has  been  A'ery  heavily  dependent  on  France  in  the  past,  will  continue 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  diversification,  not  only  by  seeking  markets  in 
other  European  countries  and  to  some  degree  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
increasingly  in  the  United  States  as  well. 

It  is  the  European  and  Western  economies  that  are  likely  to  be  the 
most  attractive  to  all  of  these  North  African  countries.  The  dis- 
advantage of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  European  countries 
is  that  they  tend  to  trade  on  a  barter  basis.  They  do  not  provide  hard 
currency  and  the  products  which  they  will  exchange  for  North  African 
oil  and  J2;as  are  often  seen  by  North  Africans  as  inferior  goods  to  those 
they  can  get  in  Western  Europe  and  in  the  LTnited  States. 

SOVIET   PRESENCE 

"Sir.  Hamilton.  What  kind  of  a  presence  does  the  Soviet  Union 
have  in  their  countries?  In  answering  that,  you  might  comment  specif- 
ically on  Soviet  presence  at  Sidi  Yahya,  Sidi  Bouknade,  and  Mers 
Al-Kebir  in  Algeria. 

Mr.  QuANDT.  The  Soviet  presence  in  North  Africa,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Egypt,  is  not  particularly  strong.  In  Morocco  and  Tunisia, 
the  two  regimes  maintain  minimally  correct  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  there  is  no  particular  warmth  or  closeness  in 
tliose  ties, 

.Algeria  receives  the  bulk  of  its  military  equipment  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  has  since  1963.  However,  it  also  receives  some  from  France 
and  gets  military  training  from  France.  Algeria  has  the  largest  So- 
viet presence  in  the  area,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
a  major  client  or  satellite  of  the  Soviet  I^^nion.  The  Algerians  are 
verv  }^roud  of  their  independence.  They  have  had  a  number  of  quar- 
rels with  the  Soviet  Union  at  various  times.  They  have  not  been  on 
particularly  close  terms  in  recent  years,  although  economically  they 
continue  to  do  business  with  the  U.S.S.E. 

With  res]3ect  to  the  naval  base  at  INIers  al-Kebir,  as  far  as  I  know 
thei-e  is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets  have  any  base  rights  or  that  the 
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Algerians  would  allow  them  to  acquire  such  rights.  The  Algerians 
have  consistiMitly  denied  that  they  will  allow  .Meis  al-Kebir  to  l)econie 
a  Soviet  base.  The  French  liave  a  very  keen  interest  in  wliat  takes 
place  there  and  in  fact  seem  to  have  an  arrangement  with  the  Al- 
gerians that  gives  them  some  say  over  the  use  of  the  base.  They  have 
sIiOANHi  no  signs  of  concern  by  the  Soviet  presence  there.  The  French 
have  not  indicated  that  any  base  is  under  construction  or  being  de- 
veloj)ed  in  Algeria  for  the  use  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets  are  allowed  to  make  port  calls  in  Algeria.  They  also 
have  exercised  this  privilege  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia  and  other  coun- 
tries in  the  area  on  a  straightforward  basis.  I  don't  anticipate  any 
acquisition  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  any  military  forces  in  the  North 
African  countries. 

SOVIET   UNION   AND   LIBYA 

Finallj^  with  respect  to  Libya,  you  may  know  that  the  regime  there 
has  been  very  critical  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  Union's 
]\Iiddle  East  policy.  Very  harsh  words  have  been  passed  back  and 
forth  between  the  tAvo  countries.  Xonetheless,  the  Libyans  do  buy  some 
military  equipment  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  seems  quite  unlikely 
that  the  Libyans  would  sacrifice  their  independence  by  allowing  the 
Soviets  to  exercise  greater  influence  in  Libya  than  they  now  do. 

Mr.  Zartman.  Everji;hing  I  know  completely  conforms  with  what 
my  colleague  said  about  Mers  al-Kebir  as  well  as  the  rest.  The  Soviet 
presence  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia  is  minimal  and  correct.  In  Algeria 
it  is  larger  than  minimal  but  still  correct.  There  are  about  2,000  tech- 
nicians in  Algeria  including  military  technicians.  But  then  there  are 
6.000  French  of  various  kinds  in  Algeria  as  well. 

Algerians  have  a  funny  way  of  looking  at  foreign  technicians.  They 
look  at  them  as  resources,  as  computers  to  be  tapped  and  keep  them 
at  arms  length  in  any  kind  of  political  or  even  social  relations.  xVnd 
whether  the  adviser  is  a  Frenchman  or  a  Russian  or  even  an  Ameri- 
can management  expert,  he  is  there  for  his  expertise  and  the  Algerians 
are  intensely  nationalistic  about  who  holds  the  reins  of  political 
command. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Diggs.  Thank  you,  ]Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Quandt,  you  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Rand  Corp.  Foi-  the  i-ecord,  could  you  just  briefly  tell 
us  what  the  Rand  Corp.  is  and  what  it  does  and  whether  or  not  it 
has  an}^  projects  that  are  relevant  to  the  subject  under  discussion? 

Mr.  Quandt.  I  opened  my  statement.  Mr.  Diggs,  by  saying  that 
I  was  appearing  in  a  private  capacity  and  was  not  reporting  on  any 
Ra,nd  research.  I  have  done  no  research  on  Xorth  Africa  at  the  Rand 
Corp.,  which,  as  you  doulitless  know,  is  a  private  nonprofit  research 
corporation  wiiifli  i-ei^eives  the  bulk  of  its  funding  from  Govei-nment 
sources,  largely  the  Defense  Department ;  Rand  is  increasingly  mo\-ing 
into  new  areas  of  domestic  research.  It  has  no  programs  for  research 
on  Xorth  Africa,  and  only  minimal  research  on  vaguely  related  topics 
such  as  developments  in  the  Middle  East. 

OAU  and  ARAB-ISRAELI  ISSUE 

]\Ir.  Diggs.  I  would  like  to  advance  the  next  question  for  response 
from  both  of  you  gentlemen.  As  you  know,  the  new  pi'csident  of 
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the  OAU,  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  is  King  Hassan.  One 
of  the  resolutions  that  was  passed  at  their  last  meeting  ]3raised  Egypt 
for  its  moderation  in  the  Middle  East  and  strongly  condemned 
Israel  for  ^Yhat  it  characterized  as  its  continued  occupation  of  Arab 
territories  and  called  on  all  states  to  cease  supplying  any  military 
assistance  to  Israel. 

Now,  that  is  a  nnich  more  aggressive  statement  than  the  OAU  has 
adopted  in  the  past  07i  the  question  of  the  INIiddle  East.  I  would  like 
to  get  an  assessment  from  both  of  you  gentlemen  as  to  the  implica- 
tions that  this  might  suggest.  Does  this,  for  example,  suggest  that 
the  OAU  is  going  to  become  more  actively  involved  in  the  INIiddle 
East  question  as  opposed  to  the  relative  neutrality  or  passivity  that 
has  characterized  them  in  the  past  ? 

Just  what  are  the  implications  of  this?  Is  it  just  tied  to  the  fact 
that  King  Hassan  is  more  aggressive  on  the  question  of  the  Israeli 
subject  as  opposed  to  his  predecessor?  I  hope  you  can  respond  to  this 
because  it  could  have  some  very  serious  implications  in  terms  of  the 
posture  of  Africans  relative  to  the  INIiddle  East  questions  at  the  U.N. 
and  at  other  international  fonims  and,  for  those  who,  in  the  United 
States,  might  look  to  the  OAU  for  some  kind  of  guidance  wnth  respect 
to  the  black  perspective,  it  also  has  implications  that  might  heat  up 
some  domestic  reactions  in  this  whole  area. 

NORTH   AFRICAN    COUNTRIES   AND   PALESTINIAN   ISSUE 

]Mr.  Zartsian.  I  think  that  the  standards  of  both  the  current  and 
the  previous  president  of  the  OAU  have  much  to  do  with  their  do- 
mestic situation.  Firet  of  all,  Mauritania  has  long  been  trying  to 
emphasize  its  Arab  nature  as  against  its  background  of  a  state  of 
French  "West  Africa.  That  was  responsible  for  its  strong  interest  in 
the  Palestine  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  of  tlie  Arab  nature  of  Morocco, 
There  is  some  doubt  of  its  militancy  against  its  moderate,  sometimes 
stagnant,  governmental  situation  and  it  is  largely  in  terms  of  domestic 
policy  that  the  King  I  think  is  taking  this  stand. 

That  is  one  point.  Second,  the  Arab  States,  Arab- African  States 
have  long  tried  to  push  stronger  and  stronger  resolutions,  particularly 
led  by  Egypt,  within  the  OAU  and  they  have,  as  you  pointed  out, 
gotten  the  strongest  resolution  at  this  point,  particularly  since  the 
leadership  for  this  resolution  came  from  IMorocco. 

Hassan  liimself  claims  credit  for  it.  I  think  this  should  be  seen  within 
the  context  of  international  politics,  interstate  politics  in  Africa, 
and  particularly  between  black  and  Arab- African  States,  rather  than 
as  a  voice  of  black  Africans  or  black  people,  state  leaders  speak  for  a 
larger  black  population  in  the  world. 

It  is  likely  that  the  OAU's  activities  will  be  limited  to  this  kind  of 
resolution  and  I  think  the  Arab  States  are  looking  for  some  kind  of 
support. 

iNIore  important  would  be  changes  of  individual  states  under  the 
pressure  of  friends  analysis  such  as  the  change  of  the  stand  in  Uganda, 
for  example. 
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AFRTCAX    HEADS   OF   STATES    MIDDLE   EAST   MISSION 

iSfr.  QuANDT.  I  might  add  that  without  any  particular  pressure  from 
North  African  regimes  such  as  INIorocco  or  Algeria,  a  number  of  Afri- 
can loaders  undertook  to  mediate  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  last  year 
and  on  their  own  Abolition  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  should  press 
for  the  implementation  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  resolution.  They 
took  a  position  that  Israel  found  to  be  hostile.  This  was  advised  by  one 
of  the  most  moderate  black  African  leaders  and  I  think  it  represented 
an  opinion  that  they  had  reached  without  particular  pressure  from  the 
Arab  States. 

On  their  own.  some  black  African  leaders  have  shown  an  inclination 
to  support  a  ^Middle  East  settlement  that  one  could  say  was  not  on 
Israeli  terms  but  was  somewhat  closer  to  the  preferred  Egj^ptian  solu- 
tion. "VMien  the  question  came  up  in  the  OAU,  there  was  already  sup- 
port for  a  more  militant  position  on  the  issue.  Advocates  of  this  posi- 
tion included  some  of  the  African  countries  which  had  tried  to  mediate 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  and  had  concluded  that  the  main  obstacle  to 
a  settlement  was  Israeli  reluctance  to  evacuate  Arab  territory. 

RELATIONS   ^VITH    NEIGHBORS 

Mr.  DiGGS.  You  touched  upon  the  relationship  between  the  North 
African  states.  Could  you  expand  on  that  to  include  their  relationship 
with  their  neighbors  and  particularly  their  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries where  there  is  a  high  percentage  of  members  of  the  Islamic  faith  ? 
Is  there  anything  in  the  winds  from  your  vantage  point,  that  would 
appear  to  suggest  a  prospective  link  between  the  North  African  states 
and  these  other  countries  that  have  based  upon  a  religious  affinity? 

Mr.  Zartman.  I  think  that  North  African  relations  with  the  black 
African  area  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  low-key  state-to-state  relation- 
ships as  they  have  in  the  past  since  about  1965. 

In  the  pre-OAU  period,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  statement,  Africa  was 
important  to  these  states,  particularly  for  territorial  issues.  Since  then 
they  have  devolved  into  rather  normal  state-to-state  relationships. 
There  are  cultural  ties  and  these  remain  important  as  well  as  they 
form  the  matter  or  the  basis  of  state-to-state  relationships. 

There  is  a  magnificent  mosque  in  Dakar  that  was  built  by  ]Moroccan 
technical  assistance  and  is  in  ^Moroccan  style  and  is  a  very  strong 
reminder  for  anybody  who  sees  it  of  the  ties  across  the  Sahara  that 
have  gone  on  for  a  good  thousand  years.  But  as  to  closer  ties  to  any 
kinds  of  regionalism,  any  kind  of  institutionalized  link  with  the  OAU, 
the  basis  for  this  is  simply  not  present. 

There  may  be  political  activities :  Libya  has  been  verj^  interested  in 
the  Chad  movement,  for  example;  Morocco  had  warm  relationships 
with  ]Mali  at  an  earlier  period  when  foreign  relations  were  important 
under  the  territorial  issue.  But  these  are  minimal  matters  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

SPANISH    SAHARA 

ISIr.  DiCxGS.  Can  I  get  your  assessment  of  matters  relating  to  the 
Spanish  Sahara,  that  is,  related  to  Morocco,  for  example,  and  what  you 
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tliink,  if  there  was  a  referendum  in  that  area,  would  be  the  result.  If 
those  people  had  a  chance  to  make  some  specific  determinations  would 
they  join  with  Morocco,  or  just  what  is  your  assessment? 

Mr.  Zartman.  Spanish  Sahara  is  a  terribly  complex  problem.  Fig- 
ures A-ary  widely  but  there  are  probably  5,000  permanent  inhabitants 
of  Spanish  Sahara.  There  are  probably  35,000  people  if  you  count 
them  at  a  particular  time,  V)ut  they  move  from  the  area  of  Mali  all  the 
way  up  through  the  Spanish  Sahara,  Mauritania,  Algeria,  into  mar- 
kets in  southern  ISIorocco.  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Mauritania,  as  you 
know,  have  agreed  some  years  ago  to  bury  the  hat^^het  and  to  form  a 
common  front  for  the  independence  of  Spanish  Sahara  and  a  refer- 
endum that  would  give  it  an  independent  government,  which  is  really 
l)ushing  the  problem  ofl'  in  the  future.  It  is  difficult  to  see  Spanish 
Sahara  as  an  independent  self-governing  territorv'.  It  is  worse  than 
poor. 

Which  way  it  would  vote  if  then  it  were  asked  to  join  with  one  party 
or  the  other  is  an  impossi})le  question  and  it  depends  on  the  freedom  of 
the  vote,  not  only  in  political  controls,  but  also  on  the  frame  of  mind  as 
they  perceive  the  problem  at  a  particular  time  and  also  who  among 
these  moving  population  votes.  Also  when  is  the  vote  held  and  are  they 
there  or  in  some  other  country  of  the  region  at  the  time  ? 

The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  existence  of  phosphates  in  the 
territories  as  well  and  this  makes  all  of  the  three  countries  interested 
in  the  natural  resources  as  well  as  the  people.  The  tripartite  front  for 
the  liberation  of  Spanish  Sahara  was  certainly  a  wise  move  in  that  it 
stopped  sterile  bickering  among  the  three  countries  but  it  pushes  the 
problem  off  into  the  future,  in  a  very  unforeseeable  future, 

]Mr.  Dic^iS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Buchanan. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   OIL   AND   GAS 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  indicated,  Mr.  Quandt,  the  inci-easing 
importance  of  oil  from  Libya  and  Algeria,  natural  gas  to  the  United 
States,  understanding  the  energy  crisis  in  this  country,  and  the  short- 
age of  our  resources  and  our  problems  with  ecolo^,  and  the  other 
aspects  of  the  growing  energy  crisis  in  this  country,  it  does  seem  quite 
likely  that  we  will  have  to  look  to  the  Near  East  and  North  Africa 
increasingly  and  become  increasingly  dependent  upon  this  part  of  the 
world  for  a  portion  of  our  oil  and  natural  gas. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  Also,  the  rest  of  Africa,  too. 

INlr.  BrciiANAN.  Quite  so.  As  is  already  the  case  of  course  with 
Europe.  Xow,  I  wonder  from  your  statement,  (a) ,  one  of  the  toughest 
foreign  policy  questions  we  face  is  that  of  what  to  do  in  and  about  the 
Near  East.  We  have  a  friendship  with  Israel  that  is  important  to  many 
people  in  this  society,  which  many  of  us  feel  we  ought  to  sustain. 

We  have  because  of  that  friendship,  however,  significant  problems 
with  other  states  of  the  Near  East  and  Arab  States  more  generally.  We 
have  the  problem  of  how  we  protect  our  interest  in  terms  of  countries 
with  significant  oil  and  natural  gas  reserves,  and  at  the  same  time,  live 
up  to  our  obligations,  what  we  feel  to  be  a  responsibility  to  the  nation 
of  Israel  and  to  the  question  of  protection  of  its  rights. 
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Is  it  fair  to  assume  from  your  stateuient,  tiiat  it  would  be  your  feel- 
ing— and  1  Avill  appreciate  your  coninient  also  Mr.  Zartnuiii— that  the 
(juestions  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  which  appear  at  times  to  be 
(•(>mi)osed  of  insoluable  problems  and  irreconcilable  differences  are  not 
(|uite  as  decisive  in  these  states  in  terms  of  possibly  complicating  our 
ability  to  obtain  this  needed  resource  and  the  possibility  of  its  l>eing 
used  as  a  weapon  against  our  country  for  political  purposes  or  in  the 
politics  of  the  Near  East.  Would  you  comment  on  the  degree  of  its 
imiwrtance  against  such  questions  as  economic  development  and  their 
desire  to  maintain  relations  with  countries  like  our  country. 

ACCESS   TO   RESOURCES   IN   LIGHT   OF  U.S.    POLICY 

IMr.  QuAXDT.  I  think  that  your  assumption  that  the  Arab-Israeli 
issue  is  a  less  burning  one  in  Xorth  Africa  than  in  the  Middle  East  is 
by  and  large  true,  despite  rhetorical  sui:)port  of  and  an  obvious  af- 
finity for  the  Arab  position.  The  states  of  North  Africa  see  this  as  a 
more  remote  issue  than  do  those  iirunediately  concerned  and  "whose 
terntory  is  occupied.  I  think,  however,  tliat  the  implication  that  we  can 
disregard  the  possible  adveree  reactions  of  the  North  African  countries 
to  our  Middle  East  policies  is  not  completely  warranted. 

Algeria  after  all  did  break  diplomatic  relations  with  us  in  1967,  on 
the  basis  of  misinfonnation  about  our  role  in  that  war.  If  there  were 
to  be  a  conflict  in  wliich  we  became  directly  involved  militarily  on 
l>ehalf  of  Israel,  I  think  this  would  jeoj)ardize  our  relations  with  all 
Arab  States,  whether  in  North  Africa  or  elsewhere,  and  certainly 
would  raise  the  possibility  of  their  trying  to  use  oil  and  gas  as  a 
weapon  against  the  United  States. 

Now,  short  of  that  degree  of  support  of  Israel — and  I  think  we  all 
hope  it  will  never  come  to  a  conflict  where  the  United  States  will  have 
to  face  tliat  decision — short  of  that  degree  of  involvement,  it  seems  as 
if  we  can  continue  to  support  Israel  and  still  do  business  with  the 
North  African  Arab  comitries.  In  fact,  even  in  some  of  the  other 
Arab  countries  we  have  managed  to  continue  to  deal  with  them  con- 
structively, despite  their  obvious  disagreement  with  our  Middle  East 
policy. 

I  would  guess  that  because  of  the  very  great  importance  of  the  ex- 
port of  natural  gas  for  Algeria  and  oil  for  Libya,  that  they  will  be 
concerned  about  continuing  the  flow  of  capital  into  their  countries 
that  they  get  from  these  resources.  In  anything  short  of  a  crisis  in 
which  the  United  States  becomes  militarily  involved  on  Israel's  be- 
half, tliey  will  not  try  to  boycott  the  United  States.  In  addition,  it  is 
Aery  difficult  to  use  oil  and  gas  as  a  weapon  against  a  country  the  size 
of  tlie  Ignited  States.  Our  degree  of  dependence  on  any  given  Arab 
^fiddle  East  country  will  never  be  terribly  large.  Right  now,  of  course, 
our  oil  and  gas  imports  are  quite  low.  They  probably  should  be  higher 
on  economic  grounds,  but  we  have  limited  these  imports  for  consid- 
i-rations  of  national  security.  I  think,  however,  that  we  need  to  take  a 
good  hard  look  at  this  security  argument. 

U.S.  EXERGY  NEEDS 

We  have  paid  a  very  high  price  for  using  our  scarce  domestic  en- 
er-gy  resources  and  refusing  to  import  inexpensive  foreign  supplies. 
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Many  economists  would  argue  we  should  try  to  conserve  an-d  harbor 
our  own  resources  for  that  dnj  when  a  real  crisis  comes  when  we 
need  control  over  energ}^  and  in  times  of  noncrisis  we  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  we  can  get  oil  from  the  Middle  East  at  rather 
low  prices. 

Prices  for  natural  gas  from  north  Africa  are  still  somewhat  higher 
than  U.S.  domestic  sources,  partly  because  domestic  gas  prices  are 
artificially  low.  But  in  the  coming  decade,  we  will  probably  find  that 
gas  imports  from  North  Africa  are  to  our  economic  advantage.  And, 
since  we  are  so  concerned  with  the  environment  and  ecolog}\  as  you 
have  mentioned,  natural  gas  is  a  very  attractive  fuel,  and  I  think  we 
will,  therefore,  find  ourselves  desiring  to  import  it  from  Algeria,  and 
perhaps  Libya,  in  the  future.  Under  most  conceivable  conditions,  I 
would  guess  that  both  Algeria  and  Libya  would  honor  contracts  that 
they  would  sign  for  delivery  of  these  fuels. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Certainly,  we  have  a  present  or  projected  shortage 
of  natural  gas  when  you  combined  industrial  demands  with  that  for 
private  individual  homes.  I  think  that  already  we  are  confronted  with 
something  near  rationing  in  this  country.  So  that  would  imply  that  the 
Algerian  resources  could  become  important  to  our  country,  and  as  you 
indicated,  I  think  there  are  some  arrangements  in  progress  for  lique- 
faction and  transport  to  the  United  States.  I  think  there  are  contracts 
in  existence  of  some  size. 

Mr.  QuANDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Zartman? 

Mr.  Zartman.  I  have  nothing  to  add. 

importance  of  area  to  united  states 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Let  me  ask,  part  (b)  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  still 
have  time.  Along  the  same  line,  if  these  countries  are  maybe  of 
growing  importance  to  us  as  a  source  of  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  if 
this  is  true  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  other  countries  of  Africa,  does  not 
this  indicate  a  basis  that  this  area  may  be  more  important  to  us  than 
otherwise  might  be  indicated,  and  that  such  things  as  continuing  aid 
or  whatever  assistance  may  be  appropriate,  could  become  a  significant 
importance  to  our  economic  interest  and  our  national  interest.  Would 
you  comment  on  that  possibility  ? 

Mr.  Zartman.  I  think  this  adds  another  reason  of  importance  to  us, 
and  it  adds  to  what  has  been  a  long-time  interest  in  the  whole  Mediter- 
ranean area.  The  trade  of  oil  is  important  to  them  as  well  as  to  us 
even  if  it  is  not  our  major  source  of  oil  imports,  and  therefore,  it  is 
of  mutual  benefit,  a  mutual  interest  between  the  United  States  and 
that  area. 

Mr.  QuANDT.  I  would  like  t-o  comment  on  the  suffsrestion  that  in 
order  to  cultivate  our  growing  interests  in  North  African  oil  and  gas 
we  may  have  to  get  more  deeply  involved  in  aid  transfers  to  some  of 
the  countries  of  North  Africa.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  to  provide 
them  with  grant  economic  or  militaiy  assistance  in  order  to  trade  with 
them.  In  fact,  the  oil  and  gas  rich  countries  are  really  not  in  need  of 
the  type  of  help  that  we  provide  under  grant  assistance. 

^Yh{^t  they  do  need  for  some  of  their  mdustrialization  is  access  to 
credit  which  they  have  been  getting  at  regular  commercial  rates  of 
interest.  This  type  of  aid,  if  you  wish  to  call  it  that,  access  to  credit 
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interest,  access  to  American  technology,  is  all  that  we  really  need  to 
provide  in  order  to  see  them  develop  their  energy  resources. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  bring  up  the  specter  of  large-scale  grant 
aid  programs  to  any  of  the  countries  in  this  area,  with  tlie  exception 
of  the  one  without  many  resources  of  its  own;  namely,  Tunisia,  and 
there  what  is  required  there  is  a  small  program,  not  designed  to  keep 
any  vital  resources  flowing  to  the  United  States,  but  simply  to  en- 
courage a  political  experiment  that  has  been  quite  impressive  over 
the  last  decade. 

INIr.  Zartman.  The  nice  thing  about  Tunisia  is  that  it  has  used  aid 
well.  The  nice  thing  about  Algeria  is  that  it  has  not  needed  that  much 
aid. 

]\Ir.  Hamiltox,  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  have  no  questions. 

EL    PASO-ALGERIAN    NATURAL   GAS   DEAL 

Mr.  Hamllton.  What  is  the  status,  Mr.  Quandt,  of  the  El  Paso- 
Algerian  natural  gas  agreement?  An  article  which  appeared  in  the 
"Washington  Post  a  few  days  ago  talked  about  some  difficulties  re- 
garding prices.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  had  set  prices  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  article,  they  jeopardized  the  entire  deal.  Could  you  bring 
us  up  to  date  on  that  matter  ?  Algeria  has  been  waiting  quite  a  while, 
haven't  they,  for  this  deal  to  be  concluded  ? 

Mr.  Quandt.  That  is  right,  Mr.  ChaiiTuan.  The  original  contract 
between  the  Algerian  National  Petrolemn  Co.,  Sonatrach,  and  El 
Paso,  was  signed  in  October  of  1969,  almost  3  years  ago,  and  it  was 
for  the  delivery  of  a  very  substantial  quantity  of  liquefied  natural 
gas  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  10  billion  cubic  meters  per 
year  for  25  years.  Since  that  time,  the  contract  was  revised  upward 
by  50  percent  and  during  the  past  year  the  major  issue  has 
been  whether  the  Federal  Power  Commission  would  approve  the  im- 
port of  this  natural  gas,  which  admittedly  would  be  priced  higher 
than  current  natural  gas  in  the  United  States.  The  delivery  of  the 
gas,  however,  was  projected  for  around  1975,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  gas  prices  will  be  at  that  time,  given  the  short  supply  of  gas  at 
present.  Well,  it  took  a  very  long  time  for  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  hold  hearings  and  to  approve  conditionally  the  import  of 
this  gas.  I  must  say  in  all  candor,  I  think  we  lost  a  good  deal  of  political 
mileage  that  we  might  have  gotten  out  of  the  deal  by  the  lengthy 
administrative  and  bureaucratic  delays  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
Algerians  were  unable  to  understand,  especially  once  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Defense  Department  and  the  White  House  had  all  approved 
that  import  of  the  gas.  Finally,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  did 
very  recently  conditionally  approve  the  import  of  the  gas,  but  the 
conditions  which  they  set  have  l^een  criticized  by  El  Paso. 

The  conditions  were  essentially  that  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion would  be  able  to  review  the  price  agreement,  and  if  prices  did 
not  reach  anticipated  levels  by  the  time  the  imports  were  going  to 
come  into  the  country,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  would  be  able 
to  revise  prices  of  the  imported  gas  downwards.  This  meant  that  the 
guaranteed  quantities  of  gas  that  the  Algerians  were  promising  to 
deliver  could  be  placed  in  question  in  case  prices  did  not  reach  the 
anticipated  levels. 
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SITUATION   NOW   ON   DEAL 


The  Algerians  want  a  guaranteed  market  as  part  of  the  contract 
that  will  extend  over  a  25-year  period.  El  Paso  likewise  wants  this, 
and  they  have  protested  the  Federal  Power  Commission's  decision  in 
this  respect  and  have  appealed  it  for  reconsideration,  asking  that  the 
Commission  not  insist  on  this  clause  whereby  the  quantity  delivered 
could  be  jeopardized  if  cheaper  sources  of  gas  were  found. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  this  undermines  the  project  or  not.  If  it  does, 
I  think  this  will  have  verv  serious  political  consequences  in  the  short 
run,  since  the  Algerians  have  been  counting  heavily,  and  have  been 
given  every  reason  to  count  heavily,  on  this  agreement  with  the  United 
States. 

Until  the  Federal  Power  Commission  reviews  its  decision,  we  will 
have  no  idea  as  to  what  the  financial  arrangements  would  be.  I  would 
think,  and  personally  would  hope,  that  an  agreement  could  be  worked 
out,  because  I  think  tliat  tliis  type  of  economic  tie,  which  is  bound 
to  be  mutually  beneficial,  is  the  kind  of  arrangement  that  we  want 
to  see  developing  between  the  United  States  and  countries  such  as 
Algeria  Avhich  do  have  resources  and  which  are  dedicated  to  rapid 
development.  I  hope  that  the  El  Paso  deal  with  Algeria  does  not  turn 
out  to  be  another  failure  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  comparable  to  the 
Aswan  Dam  affairs  with  Egypt  in  1956. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  kind  of  time  frame  do  we  now  face  as  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  reviews  the  matter  at  the  request  of  the 
parties  ? 

Mr.  QuANDT.  I  think  there  is  an  agreement  to  review  the  case  quite 
rapidly.  There  are  problems  on  the  Algerian  side  since  they  have 
signed  contracts  which  have  escalation  clauses  in  them  if  they  cannot 
begin  construction  of  the  liquefication  plants  soon.  Naturally,  the  Al- 
gerians are  anxious  to  get  a  final  go-ahead  so  that  they  can  begin 
construction  of  the  necessary  plants  without  paying  further  penalties 
to  their  contractors. 

El  Paso  also  has  to  confirm  orders  on  the  tankers,  so  there  is  con- 
siderable economic  pressure  for  an  urgent  decision,  and  given  the 
very  lengthy  delays  that  have  taken  place  u])  until  this  time — nearly 
3  years  since  the  initial  contract  was  signed — I  think  that  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  will  act  expeditiously,  and  hopefully  the 
agreement  will  go  through  in  the  next  month  or  2. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  "VVliy  is  the  Federal  Power  Commission  so  slow 
to  act? 

ROLE   OF   FEDERAL   POWER   COMMISSION 

Mr.  QuANDT.  There  have  been  challenges  bv  domestic  gas  pro- 
ducers, arguing  that  this  gas  is  not  necessary  and  that  it  is  excessively 
expensive.  I  think  most  producers  and  those  who  service  the  con- 
sumers, particularly  on  the  east  coast,  do  not  subscribe  to  that  argu- 
ment. They  believe  that  the  gas  which  they  can  now  acquire  at  a 
relatively  low  price,  comparatively  speaking,  from  the  Alo-erians, 
Avill  be  competitive  by  the  time  it  begins  to  arrive  in  the  United  States, 
in  1975  or  1970,  and  if  the  contract  has  to  be  negotiated  because  of 
delays,  the  price  will  go  higher  to  the  disadvantage  of  consumers. 

But,  inevitably,  in  a  competitive  domestic  gas  producing  situa- 
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tioii.  some  of  El  Paso's  rivals  have  i)roteste(l  the  import  of  this  gus 
savinir  that  it  will  erode  some  of  their  own  markets. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  I  am  puzzled  by  a  couple  of  aspects  of  that.  Why 
would  the  competition  be  concerned  about  <ras  that  would  be  brought 
in  at  a  hi<rhcr  price,  if  that  is  the  condition  that  it  is  conc^^rned  with? 

^Ir.  Qi'Axnr.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  full  ar<jument  they  presented 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  They  may  fear  that  El  Paso  is 
jroiufT  to  make  very  larofe  profits  by  having  a  fjuaranteed  market,  and 
that  they  will  be  excluded  from  comparable  profits  because  they  may 
be  sellinir  their  ^as  at  a  relatively  lower  price  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  while  El  Paso,  with  a  <>;uaranteed  market  and  prices  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  will  be  making  very  large 
pi-ofits.  I  know  this  is  one  element  of  their  challenge. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Did  the  arrangement  involve  an  agreement  that  EI 
Paso  will  be  able  to  sell  the  gas  domestically  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
current  price  allowed  other  j^roducers? 

^[r.  QuANDT.  The  issue  of  cost  did  come  up.  The  import  costs  of  the 
gas  would — if  El  Paso  is  not  to  lase  money  on  the  deal — force  them  to 
sell  the  gas  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  current  rather  low  price  for  natual 
gas.  Their  argument  has  been,  in  view  of  shortages  in  the  United 
States,  that  gas  is  priced  artifically  low  and  that  by  1975,  if 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  understand  that,  but  is  there  in  the  total  deal  any 
assurance  to  El  Paso  that  it  will  be  able,  that  it  will  be  permitted  to  sell 
the  gas  at  that  higher  price.  It  would  seem  on  the  surface  as  if  the  risk 
were  El  Paso's.  If  El  Paso  is  prepared  to  contract,  to  purchase  the  gas 
at  the  relatively  high  import  price,  then,  the  risk  is  El  Paso's  as  to 
wheither  it  can  resell  the  gas  at  higher  than  the  current  domestic  price 
if  the  domestic  price  has  not  advanced. 

Mr.  QuANDT.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  believe  that  domestic  gas  prices 
are  not  simply  a  function  of  a  free  competitive  economy.  I  believe 
they  are  fixed  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Consequently,  the 
prices  in  the  purchasing  area  would  have  to  be  settled  upon  in  ad- 
vance in  order  for  the  full  agreement  to  go  through,  and  in  this  case, 
since  the  argiunent  is  that  gas  cannot  be  provided  from  any  other 
source  because  of  scarcity,  El  Paso  is  obviously  insisting  that  it  be 
assured  of  recovering  its  costs. 

!Mr.  Bingham.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  understand.  In  other  words.  El 
Paso  is  looking  for  an  assurance  that  it  will  be  permitted  to  sell  the 
gas  at  a  price  high  enough. 

Mr.  QuANDT.  Right. 

DEAL   AND   U.S.   INTERESTS 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Your  view  is  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to  proceed 
with  this  arrangement  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Mr.  QuANDT.  My  personal  view  is,  yes.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  to 
make  good  economic  sense  for  the  United  States.  Although  it  covers 
only  a  small  portion  of  our  overall  need,  it  certainly  is  a  worthwhile 
type  of  relationship  to  have  with  Algeria.  Although  the  Algerians 
do  not  stand  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money  from  the  contract,  their 
stake  is  very  large  in  this  arrangement.  I  think  that  over  time  the 
volume  of  exports  could  be  substantial  and  it  is  likely  that  by  the  mid- 
and  late  1970's  the  current  price  that  is  being  debated  will  look  rather 
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low.  If  the  contract  is  implemented  over  its  25-year  period,  I  think 
it  will  probably  be  a  good  bargain  for  the  United  States. 

LIBYAN    POLITICAL    SITUATION 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  paper  this  morning  reports  a  shift  in  the  Libya 
Revolutionaiy  Command  Council.  Evidently,  Colonel  Qadhdhafi  is 
no  longer  premier  and  president.  He  has  resigned  his  premiership,  and 
this  comes  about  according  to  this  article  because  of  a.  serious  dispute 
within  the  council. 

Did  we  have  any,  or  did  you  have  any  anticipation  of  this  develop- 
ment there,  and  the  second  part  of  the  quef^tion,  what  does  it  mean  ? 

Mr.  Zartman.  It  would  be  nice  to  say  that  I  wrote  an  article  last 
week  predicting  this  kind  of  thing.  I  cannot  say  I  had  anticipation. 
I  think  is  a  logical  kind  of  situation.  Qadhdhafi  is  a  flamboyant  and  for 
that  reason  attractive  international  figure  who  has  done  relatively 
little  besides  set  out  some  principles  within  Libya,  particularly  with 
the  oil  wealth  of  Libya. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  how  much  of  this  oil  wealth  has  been  used  in  ways 
that  he  has  claimed,  support  for  various  kinds  of  movements  through- 
out the  world  including  specifically  the  Irish.  But  it  is  rather  clear  that 
even  the  weak  attempts  at  planning  under  the  monarchial  government 
have  not  been  continued  or  certainly  expanded  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Libyan  society. 

There  is  cause,  then,  or  at  least  there  is  a  good  subject  for  a  debate. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  lack  of  progress  domestically 
that  brought  about  the  change?  What  is  your  interpretation  of  the 
change  ? 

Mr.  Zartman.  Debate  over  the  use  and  allocation  of  resources  that 
are  available  in  Libya  and  over  a  firm  direction  of  policy  within  the 
state.  The  state  machinery  has  slowed  down  and  certainly  after  the 
coup  for  a  number  of  years  was  paralyzed  until  people  found  out  what 
direction  the  government  was  moving  in  and  government  activity 
toward  economic  development  has  not  picked  up  strongly  within 
Libya. 

I  think  that  is  a  basis  of  the  debate  between  Jallud  and  Qadhdhafi. 
Jallud  is  a  much  more  pragmatic,  hard-nosed,  less  flamboyant  leader. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  see  the  hand  of  Egypt  in  this  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Zartman.  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  the  hand  of  Egypt  in 
there.  It  could  or  could  not  be.  It  could  be  well  explained  by  a  debate 
that  has  gone  on  for  some  time  between  these  two  figures.  I  think  it  is 
not  outlandish  to  say  that  Jallud  is  to  Qadhdhafi  what  Boumedienne 
is  to  Ben  Bella.  Their  styles  are  similar. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Diggs,  you  had  some  further  questions? 

ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  WITH  ETJUOPE 

Mr.  Diggs.  If  I  might,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  find  out  from  Mr. 
Zartman  a  little  more  detail  about  a  reference  he  made  on  page  7  of  his 
statement.  Tlie  association  with  the  Common  Market  represents  a  con- 
troversial delicate  relationship  for  ex-colonies.  I  would  like  to  know 
from  hiim  if  there  are  any  particular  factors  in  this  arrangement  that 
might  be  applicable  to  a  significant  degree  to  the  micro-Maghribi 
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states;  wliotlier  or  not  this  ini£rhfc  frustrate  the  prospect  of  some  kind 
of  econoiiiic  inteo-ration  ainoiii>-  those  states. 

I  am  i-emindod  that  the  consultative  committee  in  1967,  among  other 
tliinirs.  had  phms  for  a  union  between  tlie  Maghribi  countries  and 
liibva  and  they  were  also  talking  about  a  bank  in  those  days,  I  just 
wonder  whether  or  not  all  of  this  is  going  up  in  smoke  now  as  one  of 
the  byproducts  of  the  common  market  development. 

Mr.  Zartmax.  Fii-st  of  all,  I  would  think  an  association  would  be 
a  positive  factor  toward  integration,  in  the  sense  that  I  have  been 
talking  about  it  rather  than  with  Europe,  integration  among  the  North 
African  states. 

By  pooling  their  resources  and  their  diplomatic  strength  deciding 
on  allocation  of  markets  among  themselves,  deciding  among  priorities, 
they  would  be  moving  toward  living  and  working  together.  And 
strangely  enough  among  countries  that  have  lived  side-by-side  for  so 
long  there  are  inherent  barriers  simply  of  suspicion,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  toward  living  and  working  together,  particularly  in  regard  to 
their  Association. 

As  I  mentioned  I  think  it  is  very  significant  and  I  would  say — I 
have  argued  in  print — that  they  would  do  much  better  by  cooperating 
together,  by  joint  negotiations  and  yet  they  are  the  countries  who  in- 
sist on  parallel  separate  negotiations  with  the  EEC.  The  more  they  are 
forced  situationally  to  combine  their  policies  in  dealing  with  the  EEC, 
the  closer  they  can  move  together  in  working  together  and  toward  a 
rational  allocation  of  their  own  resources. 

Secondly,  reference  to  ex-colonies  here  was  to  underline  the  fact  that 
this  is  really  a  very  pragmatic  step  to  be  able  to  negotiate  with  the 
Europeans  now  after  having  broken  political  ties  from  the  colonial 
])eriod  and  that  they  are  not  moving  now  toward  integration  with 
Europe  or  membership  in  some  way  in  the  EEC.  They  are  moving  to- 
Avard  short-term  ties  of  mutual  benefit. 

Xow,  third,  there  is  a  debate  in  some  North  African  comitries,  par- 
ticularly in  ^Morocco,  over  the  direction  of  these  ties  and  the  values  of 
these  ties.  The  opposition  in  Morocco  could  question  that  there  is  value 
in  association  and  it  is  afraid  that  there  will  be  a  continued  type  of 
colonial  type  association  in  the  economic  sense,  that  is  development  of 
dependency  on  markets  in  Europe  up  to  the  point  where  Europe  be- 
comes self-sufficient  in  Mediterranean  products,  leaving  North  Africa 
in  a  very  vulnerable  situation. 

This  criticism  was  very  useful  to  the  North  African  Government  be- 
cause it  strengthened  their  handling  in  negotiating  with  Europe  and 
helped  them  guard  against  this  type  of  dependency.  This  is  important. 
This  is  a  short-term  association  among  two  protective  groups.  Eu- 
rope is  ti-A'ing  to  develo]-)  its  autarchy  as  much  as  the  North  African 
area  is  tryincfto  develop  their  economies. 

I  don't  think  it  is  mv  view  that  this  is  a  dangerous  association.  This 
is  a  useful  one  if  the  North  African  states  keep  their  eyes  open  about 
the  long-term  consequences  and  guard  against  overdependence  and 
second,  if  they  work  closely  together. 

ROBERTO   ALIBONI   ARTICLE 

\[r.  DioGs.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Koberto 
Aliboni  wrote  a  paper  a  couple  of  months  ago  "on  Europe  and  Maghrib 
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where  he  discusses  this  whole  question  of  the  internal  equilibrium  of 
that  region  and  the  implications  that  it  has  with  respect  to  the  EEC. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  paper 
l)e  made  a  part  of  the  record  and  included  in  the  appendix  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  document  referred  to  appears  on  p.  215.) 

Mr.  Hamiltox.  Anj'  questions,  Mr.  Buchanan  ? 

]Mr,  Buchanan.  Xo. 

Mr.  Hajsiilton.  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Bingham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testi- 
mony and  your  response  to  our  questions. 

Tiie  subcommittees  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  tomorrow. 

(Whereupon,  at  11  :.55,  the  subcommittees  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  2  p.m.,  July  19, 19T2.) 
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WEDNESDAY,   JULY    19,    1972 

House  of  Representatr'es, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Apfairs, 
Subcommittees  on  Africa  and  the  Near  East, 

Washhigton,  D.C. 

The  subcommittees  met  at  2  p.m.,  in  room  2200,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.  (chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa)  presiding. 

!Mr.  Diggs.  The  joint  subcommittees  will  come  to  order. 

The  Subcommittees  on  the  Near  East  and  on  Africa  will  continue 
this  afternoon  their  joint  inquiry  about  U.S.  policy  vis-a-vis  the  states 
of  North  Africa. 

interests  of  subcommittees 

Today  we  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  a  long-time  expert  with 
respect  to  that  area,  the  Honorable  David  Newsom,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  African  Affairs.  "\Ve  have  asked  Mr.  Newsom  and 
the  Department  to  inform  us  about  several  areas. 

The  stability  of  the  monarchy  in  Morocco  and  what  efforts  if  any, 
the  United  States  has  made  to  persuade  King  Hassan  to  diversify 
Morocco's  leadership  since  the  abortive  coup  last  summer. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  Algeria's  leadership  and 
Algeria's  domestic  and  international  policies. 

"We  would  like  also  to  have  discussed  and  touched  upon  the  pros- 
pects for  United  States- Algerian  diplomatic  relations  and  the  status 
of  the  proposed  El  Paso- Algerian  natural  gas  arrangement. 

We  would  also  appreciate  comments  on  our  country's  view  of  what 
is  likely  to  happen  in  Tunisia  after  President  Bourguiba's  retirement 
as  chief  of  state  in  Tmiisia. 

We  are  also  interested  in  our  country's  attitude  toward  the  Libyan 
Govermnent  in  light  of  its  provocative  statements  against  our  coun- 
try of  rather  recent  date. 

Additionally,  we  are  interested  in  our  country's  attitude  officially 
toward  the  Sudan  and  the  peace  agreements  between  the  noith  and 
the  south  of  that  very  large  country. 

An  explanation  of  current  United  States  policies  toward  north  Af- 
rica with  respect  to  economic  relations  and  aid  policies  would  be  a  use- 
ful part  of  the  record,  U.S.  military  relations,  with  specific  discussion 
on  the  Kenitra  Base  in  Morocco,  the  outstanding  issues  and  claims 
arising  from  the  "\'^lieelus  Air  Base  turnover  and.  perhaps,  in  the  con- 
clusions some  projections  about  the  future,  particularly  the  relations 
with  Arab  and  sub-Saharan  Africa,  Chad,  Mauritania,  Ethiopia,  Span- 
ish Morocco,  and  similar  territories. 
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Mr.  Newsom  is  accompanied  tliis  afternoon  by  Mr.  James  J.  Blake, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  North  African  Affairs ;  Dorothea  AVat- 
kins,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Aif airs ;  and  Mr. 
Michael  A.  Samuels,  the  legislative  management  officer  for  this  geo- 
graphic area. 

]Mr.  Secretary,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DAVID  B.  NEWSOM,  ASSISTANT  SECEETARY 
OF  STATE  FOE  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 

f  A  biographic  sketch  of  Mr.  Newsom  appears  on  p.  117.) 

Mr.  Newsoim.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  and  the  members  of 
your  subcommittees  to  discuss  our  policies  toward  North  Africa.  T  am 
impressed  by  the  long  agenda  which  you  have  presented  to  me  and  will 
seek  in  this  opening  statement  to  cover  as  many  of  the  points  as  I  can 
and  then  look  forward  to  expanding  on  these  points  in  the  questions 
which  follow. 

Your  joining  together  for  this  review  is  svmbolic  of  the  sis^nificant 
way  in  which  the  problems  and  the  currents  of  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa  meet  in  this  area. 

I  might  say  that  I  also  have  read  with  interest  the  very  good  state- 
ments which  were  presented  to  the  committees  yesterday  by  two 
distinguished  academic  experts  on  the  North  African  scene. 

I  have  been  associated  with  our  relations  with  the  Arab  world  for 
the  better  part  of  my  career,  going  back  to  service  in  Iraq  in  1951. 
Mv  North  African  experience  began  with  my  assignment  as  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Northern  African  Affairs  in  the  Department 
of  State  in  1962  and  continued  with  my  appointment  as  Ambassador  to 
Libya  in  1965.  I  continue  to  follow  events  in  the  area  closely  acjainst 
the  wider  backdrop  of  my  present  African  responsibilities.  I  have 
visited  each  of  the  countries  we  are  discussing  today  several  times. 
I  have  m.et  all  but  one  of  the  heads  of  state.  The  onlv  one  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  is  Colonel  Qadhdhafi,  the  present  head 
of  state  in  Libya. 

EXECITTrVTC   RESPON^SIBILITIES    FOR    NORTH    AFRICA 

As  you  kuow,  responsibibtv  for  our  rolntions  with  the  Arab  States 
of  Noi'th  Africa,  except  for  Egvpt.  falls  within  the  Bureau  of  African 
Affairs.  "While  there  is  no  perfect  way  to  divide  the  world  for  such 
purposes,  this  has  proved  a  thoroughly  feasible  orgnnization  and  has 
recognized  the  special  links  of  these  countries  witli  t1\e  rest  of  the  con- 
tinent. At  the  same  time  we  coordinate  closely  with  the  Bureau  of  Near 
East  and  South  Asian  Affairs  to  insure  that  our  policies  take  fully 
into  account  the  fact  that  these  countries  are  also  Arab  and  inextricably 
linked  as  well  in  culture  and  interests  with  the  Near  East. 

Mr.  Diofjs.  Would  the  Secretai-y  yield  at  that  point  and  explain  why 
Egvpt  is  the  exception  there  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  Egypt  is  the  exception  because  of  Egypt's  very  di- 
rect and  intricate  involvement  with  the  Arab-Tsraeli  problem.  As  one 
of  the  principal  nations  involved  in  the  search  for  a  solution  of  that 
problem  and  it  falls,  in  our  view  naturally  in  a  bureau  which  has  with- 
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in  it  all  of  the  principal  and  contiouons  pi-otao;onists  in  that  struo-gle. 

^Fr.  WuAi.i.EY.  yiixy  1  ask  a  (luosiion,  .Mr.  Di^gs. 

When  was  the  exception  made,  what  year? 

]Mr.  Neavsom.  The  exception 

Mv.  WiiAij.Kv.  Of  Eo-vpt. 

Mr.  Nkavsom.  This  goes  back,  Mr.  Whalley,  for  I  guess  15  years 
anyway.  The  Bureau  of  African  Affairs  Avas  organized  out  of  the 
Bureau  of  Xear  East,  South  Asian,  and  African  xVffaii-s  in  1959,  I 
believe,  and  it  was  at  that  time  that  the  division  was  made. 

COMMON    THREADS    AMONG    COUNTRIES 

Now  while  there  are  common  threads  that  run  through  these 
Xorth  African  countries  they  are  distinct  in  character,  culture,  and 
background.  In  our  policies  "we  recognize  and  encourage  wider  area 
links  but  basically  we  treat  them  as  individual  countries.  The  actual 
relationships  we  have  with  each  vary  accordingly. 

Each  of  these  states  is  sovereign  and  jealously  independent.  No 
matter  hoAv  close  our  relations  may  be,  we  recognize  this  as  a  funda- 
mental basis  for  our  relations.  Tlieir  internal  affairs  are  their  own. 
While  we  may  have  some  marginal  influence  on  the  implementation 
of  economic  and  developmental  policies  through  our  aid  programs, 
this  does  not  extend  to  internal  political  policies  or  organizations. 
The  latter  is  an  area  in  which,  in  this  day  and  age,  our  involvenient 
is  neither  feasible  nor  consistent  with  our  respect  for  the  national 
sovereignty  and  diversity. 

With  two  of  the  states  of  the  area,  Algeria  and  the  Sudan,  we  do 
not  have  diplomatic  relations — a  circumstance  existing  since  the  6- 
day  Middle  East  war  of  19G7. 

I  might  interject  here  we  Avelcome  indications  from  the  Sudan 
that  they  are  giving  serious  thousrht  to  an  early  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States  and  we  would  very  much  Avel- 
come  this  step  when  it  takes  place. 

With  Algeria  we  take  the  position  that  we  are  prepared  to  resume 
relations  whenever  Algeria  decides  that  it  wishes  to.  Even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  diplomatic  relations,  our  relations  with  each  of  these  two 
countries  has  steadily  grown  on  the  basis  of  developing  mutual 
interests. 

MAURITANIA 

In  the  case  of  Mauritania — a  state  which  was  not  within  the  scope 
of  your  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  which  is  in  a  sense  Arab  and 
African — it  has  identified  itself  increasingly  with  North  Africa  be- 
cause of  its  Arab  and  Islamic  heritage  and  the  diplomatic  relations 
that  had  been  broken  in  June  1967,  were  restoi-ed  in  1970  with  the  re- 
opening of  a  small  American  diplomatic  mission  in  Nouakchott  and 
of  a  small  Mauritanian  mission  in  Washington.  Our  relations  with 
Mauritania  are  cordial  but  not  extensive.  In  September  1971,  Presi- 
dent Ould  Daddah  visited  Washington  in  his  capacity  as  president  of 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  and  held  useful  couA^ersations  Avith 
President  Nixon  regarding  the  status  of  Nimibia. 

The  leaders  of  the  area  have  shoAvn  in  the  past  several  years  a  re- 
markable ability  to  resoh^e  problems  existing  among  them.  "\"\niile 
actual  economic  or  political  unity  may  still  be  a  distant  dream,  their 
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practical  relationships  and  nndorstanding  has  steadily  ^rrown  closer. 
\Vhat  seemed  like  intractable  problems  10  years  ago  are  now  behind 
them. 

Morocco's  recognition  of  ^lanritania  in  1969  set  aside  centuries  old 
claims.  Algeria  and  Tunisia  found  a  common  undei-standing  on  their 
frontier  and  on  economic  cooperation  in  1969.  The  agreement  con- 
cluded betAveen  Morocco  and  Algeria  in  June  of  this  year  resolved 
problems  which  resulted  in  actual  conflict  between  the  two  states  in 
1963.  Sudan,  with  the  help  of  others,  has  resolved  its  16-year-old 
internal  southern  problem.  Each  one  of  those,  in  a  world  of  unresolved 
disputes,  is  a  remarkable  achievement  that  has  received  all  too  little 
attention  in  this  country. 

SPANISH   SAHARA 

One  regional  problem  that  remains  is  the  status  of  Spanish  Sahara 
which  both  Mauritania  and  Morocco  claim  and  in  whose  eventual  dis- 
position Algeria  is  also  interested.  Discussions  regarding  the  future 
of  this  territory  have  been  ]ield  from  time  to  time  by  the  interested 
governments  and  in  tlie  I'nited  Nations.  Spain  has  promised  to  hold 
a  referendum  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of 
the  population  regarding  their  political  future,  but  a  date  for  the 
referendum  has  not  yet  been  fixed.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  interest  of  Morocco,  Mauritania,  and  Algeria  in  Spanish  Sahara 
is  the  territory's  economic  ]')otential  represented  chiefly  by  its  substan- 
tial phosphate  deposits.  The  territory  might  also  provide  a  relatively 
nearby  exit  point  for  Algerian  exports  of  iron  ore  from  mines  in  south- 
western Algeria  should  they  be  clevelojied  in  the  future. 

Now  to  take  up  the  countries  on  an  individual  basis. 

RELATIOXS    AVITH    MOROCCO 

Our  relations  have  traditionally  been  closest  with  ^lorocco  and 
Tunisia.  Each  has  been  going  through  a  period  of  some  political 
uncertaintj'. 

In  Morocco,  since  the  abortive  coup  attempt  on  July  10  of  last  year, 
the  King  has  been  seeking  new  constitutional  arrangements  which 
would  widen  the  sharing  of  governmental  responsibilities.  He  has 
so  far  been  unable  to  reach  agreement  on  a  more  broadly  based  gov- 
ernment with  the  leaders  of  the  traditional  political  parties.  An  addi- 
tional factor  may  be  elements  in  the  youth  of  the  country  who  find 
identity  neither  with  the  traditional  political  parties  nor  the  mon- 
archy. The  King,  a  shrewd  political  leader  in  his  own  right  and  the 
inheritor  of  a  very  old  monarchy,  is  still  very  much  in  control. 

Morocco  remains  one  of  the  largest  recipients  of  TT.S.  assistance  in 
Africa.  In  fiscal  year  1972,  we  provided  $.50  million  in  loans  and  grants, 
the  largest  jiart  of  this  being  in  Public  Law  480  commodities.  At  the 
same  time,  I^.S.  investment  in  ^lorocco,  already  at  the  $47  million 
mark  l>y  December  1971.  increased  still  further. 

In  the  military  field,  Morocco  permits  us  to  utilize  frequencies  and 
facilities  for  U.S.  naval  communications,  although  the  size  of  our  con- 
tingent is  being  reduced  as  part  of  a  worldwide  reduction  of  U.S.  per- 
sonnel at  similar  installations  elsewhere.  The  Moroccan  facilities,  how- 
ever, remain  an  important  and  integral  link  in  our  worldwide  com- 
munications system.  We  provide  a  limited  amount  of  grant  aid  train- 
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iii<^  for  tlie  ^Moroccan  Armed  Forces,  as  \vell  as  credit  assistance  for 
tlie  ])nrcliasc  of  U.S.  military  equipment  that  last  year  totaled  $15 
million. 

Moi'occo  is  also  the  site  of  one  of  the  two  principal  Voice  of  America 
relay  points  in  Africa.  The  transmitters  at  Tangier  are  shared  with 
the  ^loroccans  under  arrangements  made  in  19G3. 

PKESroEXT   BOURGUIBA    IS    STOONG   FRIEND 

In  Tunisia  we  have  had  a  strong  friend  over  many  years  in  Presi- 
dent B,ourguiba.  Pie  recalls  early  American  help  to  him  as  a  person 
and  to  his  nation.  His  moderate  views  on  many  issues  have  been  close 
to  ours.  After  a  period  of  inactivity  because  of  illness  he  has  returned 
to  active  leadership  in  Tunisia,  manifested  by  a  vigorous  appearance 
at  the  Organization  of  African  T'nity  meeting  in  Rabat  and  by  a 
recent  state  visit  to  France.  During  this  period  the  Destourian  So- 
cialist Party  organizati,on  has  been  considering  the  question  of  suc- 
cession and  constitutional  changes  have  Ix^en  pro|>oscd.  Under  the  cur- 
rent provisions  of  the  Constitution  the  Prime  Minister — currently  Mr. 
Nouira — would  fill  out  the  remainder  of  the  presidential  term;  that 
is.  until  1074. 

We  have  for  many  years  made  a  substantial  input  into  Tunisia's 
economic  development,  recognizing  the  potential  of  this  energetic 
nation  with  relatively  few  natural  resources.  In  fiscal  year  1972,  our 
assistance  will  total  about  $4:')  million,  a  large  part  of  this  representing 
continuing  help  to  the  agricultural  sector. 

RELATIONS    WITH    ALGERIA 

Three  major  political  differences  have  affected  us  in  our  relations 
with  Algeria  since  before  Algerian  independence :  Their  view  of  our 
relati(^ns  witli  France  during  the  Algerian  war  of  independence;  dif- 
fei-ence  views  on  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  the  Middle  East;  their  activist 
role  in  Third  World  movements.  Relations  reached  their  lowest  point 
wlien  Ahieria  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  us  in  1907.  The  break 
was  further  aggravated  by  the  Algerian  nationalization  of  the  assets 
of  nine  U.S.  companies. 

Since  that  time  we  have  worked  slowly  and  realistically  to  find  a 
common  basis  for  improved  relations.  This  has  been  found  in  tlie 
growing  U.S.  need  for  natural  gas  from  external  sources  and  the 
Algerian  need  for  capital  and  markets  for  that  country's  extensive 
hy d roca  I'l  )on  resources. 

"Within  the  last  few  years  we  have,  as  a  result,  seen  the  settlement, 
with  compensation,  of  the  nine  U.S.  nationalization  cases,  a  growing 
involvement  in  Algeria  of  U.S.  technology  and  technicians,  and  an 
increasing  exposure  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  Algerian  projects. 
The  largest  project  is  one  in  which  the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.. 
})roposes  to  purchase  a  very  substantial  quantity  of  gas  for  T^.S.  cus- 
tomers from  Sonatrach,  the  Algerian  national  hydrocarl)on  company. 
The  purchase  from  Sonatrach  would  run  at  approximately  1  billion 
cubic  feet  a  day. 

The  I'.S.  customers  have  obtained  preliminary  approval  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  the  deal  but  serious  problems  of  future 
pricing  remain  to  be  worked  out.  Two  other  U.S.  companies  have 
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contracted  to  purchase  Algerian  liquefied  natural  gas.  Conceivably, 
Algeria  by  1985  could  be  selling  half  of  its  natural  gas  output  to  the 
United  States. 

Meanwhile,  diplomatic  contact  has  been  developing  through  the 
establishment  and  augmentation  of  interest  sections  in  each  country. 
Algeria  is  under  the  flag  of  Guinea  m  this  country  and  we  are  under 
the  Swiss  flag  in  Algeria. 

THE  LIBYAN  REVOLUTION   AND  TIES  WITH   UNITED  STATES 

The  Libyan  revolution  of  September  1969,  changed  the  character 
of  the  Libyan-United  States  relations.  The  new  regime,  under  the 
leadership  of  Colonel  Qadhdhafi  and  a  group  of  young  military 
officers,  sees  its  policies  in  exclusively  Arab  terms.  It  seeks  closer 
cooperation  among  Arab  States  and  sees  that  cooperation  focused  pri- 
marily on  the  cause  of  the  Palestinians  and  the  struggle  with  Israel. 
Although  strongly  anti-Communist  the  regime  is  at  the  same  time 
cool  to  the  United  States  and  Britain  because  of  the  stand  of  these 
Governments  on  Arab  issues. 

The  present  Libyan  Government  has,  at  the  same  time,  souglit 
greater  control,  greater  revenue  and  greater  participation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  its  basic  resource,  petroleum.  U.S.  companies  which  produce 
90  percent  of  Libya's  petroleum  are  under  severe  pressure  as  a  result. 

The  Libyan  revolution  also  ended  the  previous  military  relationship 
with  the  United  States  and  Britain.  We  withdrew  at  the  request  of 
the  Libyans  from  Wheelus  Air  Base  as  the  British  withdrew  from  tlieir 
base  at  El  Adem.  In  keeping  with  the  1954  agreement,  permanent 
construction  reverted  to  the  Libyan  Government.  INIovable  property 
was  removed  except  for  a  smnll  amount  wliich  was  sold  to  the  Libyans 
after  screening  our  worldwide  requirements.  By  a  recent  exchange  of 
notes  outstanding  agreements  were  ended  and  conflicting  claims  can- 
celed. The  Libyans  now  use  the  former  base  as  their  principal  military 
base  in  the  Tripoli  area. 

PRESIDENT    NUMAYRI 

President  Numayri  of  the  Sudan  has,  since  he  came  to  power  in  a 
militaiy  coup  in  1969,  been  charting  a  delicate  course  among  the 
various  political  tendencies  of  that  country,  the  largest  geographically 
in  Africa.  Coming  to  power  originally  with  support  from  the  Su- 
danese Communists,  he  broke  with  them  after  the  abortive  coup  of 
July  1971.  Relatioiis  with  the  Soviet  T'^nion  became  particularly 
strained,  although  those  with  Communist  China  did  not. 

Today  he  is  seeking  to  build  improved  i-elations  with  all  his  neigh- 
bors, to  the  south  and  to  the  north.  He  desires  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  recent  agreement  on  the  southern  Sudan  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  fimi  ties  with  Egvpt  and  the  Arab  world.  Because  of  the 
complex  political  and  ethnic  makeup  of  the  Sudan  he  has  avoided 
any  commitment  to  join  the  Confederation  of  Arab  Republics. 

The  slow  improvement  in  our  own  relations  with  the  Sudan  began 
after  Numayri  came  to  power  l:)ut  predating  his  l)reak  with  the  Soviets. 
We  see  our  im)5roved  i-elationship  as  stemming  from  a  desire  on  Presi- 
dent Numayri's  part  to  resume  effective  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  not  only  as  a  counterweight  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Most  rpcently  we  have  denionstrnted  our  admiration  foi-  the  soiitli- 
ern  settlenieiit  and  our  hope  for  the  fiitiwe  of  the  Sudan  by  <^i\iiif( 
emergency  assistance  to  the  Sudan  Government  for  retumino;  refu- 
gees in  the  South.  We  ai-e  making  avaihible  more  tlian  $4  million  in 
Public  Law  480  title  II  food  supplies  and  are  also  contributing  some 
$18  million  for  food  relief  thi-ough  the  world  food  program.  Much 
of  our  bilateral  assistance  will  be  funneled  through  U.S.  voluntary 
agencies. 

ROLE    OF    NOnTII    AFRICA 

Xorth  Africa  is  the  hub  of  a  wheel  with  spokes  to  the  Near  East, 
to  Africa,  to  Europe,  and  to  us.  Its  policies  need  to  be  seen  in  all  these 
dimensions. 

The  countries  are  drawn  to  the  Near  East  by  their  Arab  language 
and  culture  and  by  their  political  concern  over  Near  East  issues.  At 
the  same  time,  other  interests  and  priorities  are  present  and  none  is  as 
completely  absorbed  in  these  issue  as  are  the  states  directly  contiguous 
to  Israel. 

Each  of  these  states  points  also  toward  Africa.  ^Morocco  and  IMauri- 
tania  are  pressing  the  question  of  the  Spanish  Sahara.  King  Hassan  of 
^lorocco  has  just  succeeded  President  Ould  Daddah  of  ]\Iauritania  as 
President  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity.  As  such  he  will,  for 
the  coming  year,  be  deeply  involved  in  xVf  rican  issues. 

Algeria  borders  on  ]\Iauritania,  IMali,  and  Niger.  It  has  always  taken 
an  interest,  and  continues  to  do  so,  in  the  liberation  movement  in 
Africa.  President  Boumedienne  recently  visited  Guinea  before  his  at- 
tendance at  the  OAU  meeting  in  Rabat. 

Tunisia  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  African  issues  and  a 
significant  role  in  the  OAU.  Libya  has  increasingly  interested  itself 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa  through  expressions  in  the  past  of  support  for 
IMuslin  populations  in  other  states  and  opposition  to  what  it  regards 
as  Israeli  influence  detrimental  to  the  Arab  cause  in  Africa.  President 
Numavri  is  striving  to  unite  the  Sudan  as  the  recent  agreement  with  the 
southerners  has  shown.  In  this  endeavor  he  has  been  aided  by  other 
African  states,  the  good  offices  of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment and  the  personal  efforts  of  Emperor  Haile  Selassie. 

TIES  WITH  EUROPE 

Relations  with  Europe  have  always  been  of  great  importance,  par- 
ticularly to  the  three  states  of  Maghrib :  jMorocco,  Algeria  and  Tunisia. 
They  remain  so  today.  Europe  is  the  principal  market  and  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  supplies.  Relationships  of  these  nations  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  become  increasingly  important  to  them. 

Common  ISIarket  relations  with  Mediterranean  countries  are  in  a 
state  of  flux.  Existing  trade  arrangements  are  to  be  modified  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  enlargement  of  the  community  and  the  proposed  changes  in 
relations  between  the  community  and  the  European  Free  Trade  Area 
countries  remaining  outside.  For  the  longer  run,  the  community  has 
under  active  consideration  a  coherent  "^Mediterranean  policy"  em- 
bracing the  countries  from  Spain  to  Israel  and  including  the  Arab 
States. 
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Algeria,  particularly,  is  also  manifesting  more  and  more  interest  in 
questions  of  European  and  ]\Iediterranean  security  and  is  expressing 
a  desire  for  JMaglirib  participation  in  any  European  security 
conference. 

I  have  already  outlined  liow  the  relationship  of  each  of  these  states 
with  us  is  also  important,  whether  for  reasons  of  investment,  trade 
or  aid.  I  believe  they  will  remain  so.  Though  our  direct  relationship 
to  the  political  events  of  this  area  may  continue  to  diminish,  though 
these  countries  may  become  increasingly  allied  to  Europe  economical- 
ly, strong  bases  of  common  interest  between  the  United  States  will 
remain.  Our  policies  for  the  future  will  be  designated  to  develoj^  those 
common  interests  into  strong  and  realistic  links  across  the  Atlantic. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Xewsom  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  David  D.  Newsom.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 

African  Affairs 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  and  the  members 
of  your  sub-committees  today  to  discuss  our  policy  toward  North  Africa.  Your 
joining  together  for  this  review  is  symbolic  of  the  significant  way  in  which  the 
problems  and  the  currents  of  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  meet  in  this  area. 

I  have  been  associated  with  our  relations  with  the  Arab  world  for  the  better 
part  of  my  career,  going  back  to  service  in  Iraq  in  1951.  My  North  African  ex- 
perience began  with  my  assignment  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Ofiice  of  Northern 
African  affairs  in  the  Department  of  State  in  1962,  and  continued  with  my  ap- 
pointment as  Ambassador  to  Libya  in  1965.  I  continue  to  follow  events  in  the 
area  closely  against  the  wider  backdrop  of  my  present  African  responsiliilities. 
I  have  visited  each  of  the  countries  we  are  discussing  today  several  times.  I 
have  met  all  but  one  of  the  Heads  of  State. 

north   AFRICA   AS   AN    AREA 

As  you  know,  responsibility  for  our  relations  with  the  Arab  states  of  North 
Africa,  exceiJt  for  Egypt,  falls  within  the  Bureau  of  African  Affairs.  While  there 
is  no  perfect  way  to  divide  the  world  for  such  puii^oses,  this  has  proved  a  thor- 
oughly feasible  organization  and  has  recognized  the  special  links  of  these  coun- 
tries with  the  rest  of  the  continent.  At  the  same  time  we  coordinate  closely  with 
the  Bureau  of  Near  East  and  South  Asian  Affairs  to  insure  tliat  our  policies  take 
fully  into  account  the  fact  that  these  countries  are  also  Arab  and  inextricably 
linked  as  well  in  culture  and  interests  with  the  Near  East. 

While  there  are  common  threads  that  run  through  these  countries  they  are 
distinct  in  character,  culture,  and  background.  In  our  policies,  we  recognize  and 
encourage  wider  area  links,  but  basically  we  treat  them  as  individual  countries. 
The  actual  relationships  we  have  with  each  vary  accordingly. 

Each  of  these  states  is  sovereign  and  jealously  independent.  No  matter  how 
close  our  relations  may  be,  we  recognize  this  as  a  fundamental  basis  for  our  re- 
lations. Their  internal  affairs  are  their  own.  While  we  may  have  some  marginal 
influence  on  the  implementation  of  economic  and  developmental  policies 
through  our  aid  programs,  this  does  not  extend  to  intei-nal  political 
policies  or  organizations.  The  latter  is  an  area  in  which,  in  this  day  and  age, 
oixr  involvement  is  neither  feasible  nor  consistent  with  our  respect  for  the  na- 
tional political  institutions. 

OUR  reactions 

With  two  of  the  states  of  the  area,  Algeria  and  the  Sudan,  we  do  not  have 
diplomatic  relations — a  circumstance  existing  since  the  Six  Day  Middle  East 
war  of  1967.  We  take  the  position  with  each  that  we  are  prepared  to  resume 
relations  whenever  they  are.  Nevertheless,  as  I  will  show,  our  relations  with 
each  have  steadily  grown  on  the  basis  of  developing  mutual  intere.'^ts. 

In  the  case  of  Mauritania,  a  state  whicli  has  identified  itself  increasingly  with 
North  Africa  because  of  its  Arab  and  Islamic  heritage,  the  diplomatic  relations 
that  had  been  broken  in  June  1967  were  restored  in  1970  with  the  reopening  of 
a  small  American  diplomatic  mission  in  Nouakchott  and  of  a  small  Mauritanian 
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missdon  in  Washiiiffton.  Our  relations  with  Mauritania  are  cordial  but  not  ex- 
tensive. In  September  1971,  I'resident  Ould  Daddah  visited  Washington  in  his 
capacity  as  President  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  and  held  useful  con- 
versations with  President  Nixon  regarding  the  status  of  Nimibia. 

The  leaders  of  the  area  have  shown  in  the  i«st  several  years  a  remarkal)le 
ability  to  resolve  problems  existing  among  them.  While  actual  economic  or  po- 
litical unity  may  still  be  a  distant  dream,  their  practical  relationships  and  un- 
derstanding 1ms  steadily  grown  closer.  AVhat  seemed  like  intractable  problems 
10  years  ago  are  now  behind  them. 

Morocco's  recognition  of  Mauritania  in  19G9  set  aside  centuries  old  claims. 
Algeria  and  Tunisia  found  a  common  understanding  on  their  frontier  and  on  eco- 
nomic cooperation  in  1969.  The  agreement  concluded  between  Morocco  and  Al- 
geria in  June  of  this  year  resolved  problems  which  resulted  in  actual  conflict 
between  the  two  states  in  1963.  Sudan,  with  the  help  of  others,  has  resolved  its 
IG-year  old  internal  southern  problem.  Each  one  of  these,  is  a  world  of  unre- 
solved disputes,  is  a  remarkable  achievement  that  has  received  all  too  little 
attention  in  this  country. 

One  regional  problem  that  remains  is  the  status  of  Spanish  Sahara  which 
both  Mauritama  and  Morocco  claim  and  in  whose  eventual  disposition  Algeria 
is  also  interested.  Discussions  regarding  the  future  of  this  territory  have  been 
lield  from  time  to  time  by  the  interested  governments  and  in  the  United  Nations. 
Spain  has  promised  to  hold  a  referendum  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  to  ascer- 
tain the  wishes  of  the  population  regarding  their  political  future,  but  a  date  for 
the  referendum  has  not  yet  been  fixed.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  in- 
terest of  Morocco,  Mauritania  and  Algeria  in  Spanish  Saliara  is  the  tei'ritory's 
economic  potential  represented  chiefly  by  its  substantial  phosphate  deposits.  The 
territory  might  also  provide  a  relatively  nearby  exit  point  for  Algerian  exports  of 
iron  ore  from  mines  in  southwestern  Algeria  should  they  be  developed  in  the 
future. 

Now.  to  take  up  the  countries  on  an  individual  basis. 

Our  relations  have  traditionally  been  closest  with  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  Each 
has  been  going  through  a  period  of  some  political  uncertainty. 

MOROCCO 

In  Morocco,  since  the  abortive  coup  attempt  on  July  10  of  last  year,  the  King 
has  been  seeking  new  constitutional  arrangements  which  would  widen  the  sharing 
of  governmental  responsibility.  He  has  so  far  been  unable  to  reach  agreement  on 
a  more  broadly  based  government  with  the  leaders  of  the  traditional  political 
parties.  Aji  additional  factor  may  be  elements  in  the  youth  of  the  countiy  who 
find  identity  neither  with  the  traditional  political  parties  nor  the  monarchy.  The 
King,  a  shrewd  political  leader  in  his  own  right,  and  the  inheritor  of  a  very  old 
monarchy  is  still  very  much  in  control. 

Morocco  remains  one  of  the  largest  recipients  of  U.S.  assistance  in  Africa.  In 
Fiscal  Year  1972.  we  provided  $50  million  in  loans  and  grants,  the  largest  part  of 
this  being  in  PL  480  commodities.  At  the  same  time,  U.S.  investment  in  Morocco, 
already  at  the  .$47  million  dollar  mark  by  December  1971  increa.sed  still  further. 

In  the  military  field,  Morocco  permits  us  to  utilize  frequencies  and  facilities 
for  U.S.  Naval  communications  although  the  size  of  our  contingent  is  being 
reduced  as  part  of  a  worldwide  reduction  of  U.S.  personnel  at  similar  installa- 
tions elsewhere.  The  Moroccan  facilities,  however,  remain  an  important  and 
integral  link  in  our  worldwide  communications  system.  We  provide  a  limited 
amount  of  grant  aid  training  for  the  Moroccan  armed  forces,  as  well  as  credit 
assistance  for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  military  equipment  that  last  year  totaled 
$15  million. 

Morocco  is  also  the  site  of  one  of  the  two  principal  Voice  of  America  relay 
points  in  Africa.  The  transmitters  at  Tangier  are  shared  with  the  Moroccans 
under  arrangements  made  in  1963. 

TUNISIA 

In  Tunisia,  we  have  had  a  .strong  friend  over  many  years  in  President  Bour- 
guiba.  He  recalls  early  American  help  to  him  as  a  person  and  to  his  nation.  His 
moderate  views  on  many  issues  have  been  close  to  ours.  After  a  period  of  in- 
activity because  of  illness,  he  has  returned  to  active  leadership  in  Tunisia,  mani- 
fested by  a  vigorous  appearance  at  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  meeting 
in  Rabat  and  by  a  recent  state  visit  to  France.  During  this  period,  the  Destourian 
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Socialist  party  organization  has  been  considering  the  question  of  succession  and 
constitutional'  changes  have  been  proposed.  Under  the  current  provision>s  of  the 
Constitution  the  Prime  Minister  would  fill  out  the  remainder  of  the  Presidential 
term,  that  is.  until  1974. 

We  have  for  many  years  made  a  substantial  input  into  Tunisia's  economic 
development,  recognizing  the  potential  of  this  energetic  nation  with  relatively 
few  natural  resources.  In  fiscal  year  1972,  our  assistance  will  total  about  $43 
million,  a  large  part  of  this  representing  continuing  help  to  the  agricultural 
sector. 

Three  major  political  differences  have  affected  us  in  our  relations  with 
Algeria  since  before  Algerian  independence — their  view  of  our  relations  with 
France  during  the  Algerian  war  of  independence :  different  views  on  Viet  Nam, 
Cul)a.  and  the  Middle  East;  their  activist  role  in  Third  World  movements. 
Relations  reached  their  lowest  point  when  Algeria  broke  diplomatic  relations 
with  us  in  1967.  The  break  was  further  aggravated  by  the  Algerian  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  assets  of  nine  U.S.  companies. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  worked  slowly  and  realistically  to  find  a  common 
basis  for  improved  relations.  This  has  been  found  in  the  growing  U.S.  need  for 
natural  gas  from  external  sources,  and  the  Algerian  need  for  capital  and 
markets  for  that  country's  extensive  hydrocarbon  resources. 

Within  the  last  few  years  we  have,  as  a  result,  seen  the  settlement,  with 
compensation,  of  the  nine  U.S.  nationalization  cases,  a  growing  involvement  in 
Algeria  of  U.S.  technology  and  technicians,  and  an  increasing  exposure  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  in  Algerian  projects.  The  largest  project  is  one  in  which 
the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company  proposes  to  purchase  a  very  substantial 
quantity  of  gas  for  U.S.  customers  from  Sonatrach,  the  Algerian  national  hydro- 
carbon company.  The  U.S.  customers  have  obtained  preliminary  approval  from 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  the  deal,  but  serious  problems  of  future 
pricing  remain  to  be  worked  out.  Two  other  U.S.  companies  have  contracted  to 
purchase  Algerian  LNG.  Conceivably,  Algeria,  by  1985,  could  be  selling  half  of  its 
natural  gas  output  to  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  diplomatic  contact  has  been  developing  through  the  establishment 
and  augmentation  of  interest  sections  in  each  country.  Algeria  is  under  the  flag  of 
Guinea  in  this  country  and  we  are  under  the  Swiss  flag  in  Algeria. 

LIBYA 

The  Libyan  revolution  of  September,  1969,  changed  the  character  of  Libyan- 
TT.S.  relations.  The  new  regime,  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Qadhdhafi  and  a 
group  of  young  military  officers,  sees  its  policies  in  exclusively  Arab  terms.  It 
seeks  closer  cooperation  among  Arab  states  and  sees  that  cooperation  focused 
primarily  on  the  cause  of  the  Palestinians  and  the  struggle  with  Israel.  Althoiigh 
strongly  anti-Communist,  the  regime  is,  at  the  same  time  cool  to  the  United 
States  and  Britain  because  of  the  stand  of  these  governments  on  Arab  issues. 

The  present  Libyan  government  has,  at  the  same  time,  sought  greater  control, 
greater  revenue  and  greater  participation  in  the  production  of  its  basic  resource, 
petroleum.  U.S.  companies  which  produce  90%  of  Libya's  petroleum  are  under 
severe  pressure  as  a  result. 

The  Libyan  revolution  also  ended  the  previous  military  relationship  with  the 
United  States  and  Britain.  We  withdrew  at  the  request  of  the  Libyans  from 
Wheelus  Air  Base,  as  the  British  withdrew  from  their  base  at  El  Adem.  In 
keeping  with  the  19.54  Agreement,  permanent  construction  reverted  to  the  Libyan 
Government.  Moveable  property  was  removed  except  for  a  small  amount  which 
was  sold  to  the  Libyans  after  screening  our  worldwide  requirements.  By  a 
recent  exchange  of  notes  outstanding  agreements  were  ended  and  conflicting 
claims  cancelled.  The  Libyans  now  use  the  former  base  as  their  principal  military 
base  in  the  Tripoli  area. 

SUDAN 

President  Nimeri  of  the  Sudan  has,  since  he  came  to  power  in  a  military  coup 
in  1969,  been  charting  a  delicate  course  among  the  various  political  tendencies 
of  that  country,  the  largest  geographically  in  Africa.  Coming  to  power  originally 
with  support  from  the  Sudanese  Communi.sts,  he  broke  with  them  after  the 
abortive  coup  of  July  1971.  Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  became  particularly 
strained,  although  those  with  Communist  China  did  not. 
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Today  ho  is  seeking  to  l)uil(i  improved  relations  witli  all  his  neighbors,  to  the 
south  and  to  the  north,  lie  desires  to  insure  the  success  of  the  recent  agreement 
on  the  southern  Sudan,  while  at  the  same  time  keepiug  linn  ties  with  Egypt  and 
the  Arab  world.  Bcn^ause  of  the  complex  political  and  ethnic  make-up  of  the 
Sudan,  he  has  avoided  any  commitment  to  join  the  Confederation  of  Arab 
Republics. 

The  slow  improvement  in  our  own  relations  with  the  Sudan  began  after 
Ximayri  came  to  power,  but  predating  his  break  with  the  Soviets.  We  see  our  im- 
proved relationship  as  stemming  from  a  desire  on  President  Nimayri's  part  to 
resume  effective  relations  with  the  United  States  and  not  only  as  a  counterweight 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Most  recently  we  have  demonstrated  our  admiration  for  the  southern  settle- 
ment and  our  hope  for  the  future  of  the  Sudan  by  giving  emergency  assistance  to 
the  Sudan  Government  for  returning  refugees  in  the  South.  We  are  making  avail- 
able more  than  $4.0  million  in  PL  480  Title  II  food  supplies  and  are  akso  con- 
tributing some  $18.0  million  for  food  relief  through  the  World  Food  program. 
Much  of  our  bilateral  assistance  will  be  fiinneled  through  U.S.  voluntary 
agencies. 

RELATIONS    WITH    NEIGHBOBS 

North  Africa  is  the  hub  of  a  wheel  with  spokes  to  the  Near  East,  to  Africa,  to 
Europe,  and  to  us.  Its  policies  need  to  be  seen  in  all  these  dimensions. 

The  countries  are  drawn  to  the  Near  East  by  their  Arab  language  and  culture 
and  by  their  political  concern  over  Near  East  issues.  At  the  same  time,  other 
interests  and  priorities  are  present  and  none  is  as  completely  absorbed  in  these 
issues  as  are  the  states  directly  contiguous  to  Israel. 

Each  of  these  states  points,  also,  toward  Africa.  Morocco  and  Mauritania  are 
pressing  the  question  of  the  Spanish  Sahara.  King  Hassan  of  Morocco  has  just 
succeeded  President  Ould  Daddah  of  Mauritania  as  President  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity.  As  such  he  will,  for  the  coming  year,  be  deeply  involved 
in  African  is.sues. 

Algeria  borders  on  Mauritania,  Mali,  and  Niger.  It  has  always  taken  an  in- 
terest, and  continues  to  do  so,  in  the  liberation  movement  in  Africa.  President 
Boumedienne  recently  visited  Guinea,  before  his  attendance  at  the  OAU  meeting 
in  Rabat. 

Tunisia  has  always  taken  a  great  intere.st  in  African  i.ssues  and  a  significant 
role  in  the  OAU.  Libya  has  increasingly  interested  itself  in  sub-Saharan  Africa 
through  expressions  in  the  past  of  support  for  Muslim  populations  in  other  states 
and  opposition  to  what  it  regards  as  Israeli  influence  detrimental  to  the  Arab 
cau.se  in  Africa.  President  Nimayri  is  striving  to  unite  the  Sudan  as  the  recent 
agreement  with  the  southerners  has  shown.  In  this  endeavor  he  has  been  aided 
by  other  African  states,  the  good  offices  of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government, 
and  the  personal  effort  of  Emperor  Haile  Selassie. 

Relations  with  Europe  have  always  been  of  great  importance,  particularly  to 
the  three  states  of  the  Maghrib :  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia.  They  remain 
so  today.  Europe  is  the  principal  market  and  the  principal  source  of  supplies. 
Relationshii»s  of  these  nations  with  the  European  common  market  become  increas- 
ingly important  to  them. 

Common  Market  relations  with  Mediterranean  cotmtries  are  in  a  state  of  flux. 
Existing  trade  arrangements  are  to  be  modified  as  a  result  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  Community  and  the  proposed  changes  in  relations  between  the  Community 
and  the  European  Free  Trade  Area  countries  remaining  outside.  For  the  longer 
run,  the  Community  has  under  active  consideration  a  coherent  "Mediterranean 
policy"'  embracing  the  countries  from  Spain  to  Israel  and  including  the  Arab 
States. 

Algeria,  particularly,  is  also  manifesting  more  and  more  interest  in  questions 
of  European  and  ^Mediterranean  security  and  is  expressing  a  desire  for  Maghrib 
participation  in  any  European  security  conference. 

I  have  already  outlined  how  the  relationship  of  each  of  these  states  with  us 
is  also  important,  whether  for  reasons  of  investment,  trade,  or  aid.  I  believe 
they  will  remain  so.  Though  our  direct  relationship  to  the  political  events  of 
this  area  may  continue  to  diminish,  though  these  countries  may  become  increa.s- 
ingly  allied  to  Europe  economically,  strong  bases  of  common  interest  between 
the  United  States  will  remain.  Our  policies  for  the  future  will  be  designed 
to  develop  those  common  interests  into  strong  and  realistic  links  across  the 
Atlantic. 
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FUTURE  CHANGES  IX  ROLE  OF  OAU 

]Mr.  DiGGS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Xow  that  the  OAU  is  headed  by  a  Xorth  African,  King  Hassan, 
what  changes  in  emphasis  do  yon  foresee,  or  have  you  ah'eady  wit- 
nessed that  has  implications  for  the  ^Middle  East?  I  have  specific 
reference  to  the  recent  Arab-Israeli  resolution  that  seemed  to  be  much 
stronger  than  anything  that  has  come  out  of  the  OAU  pre\iously 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Newsom.  Well,  the  first  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  King 
Hassan  has  always  manifested  an  interest  in  African  issues.  You  may 
remember  that  before  the  Organization  of  African  Unitv  was  formed 
there  was  a  Casablanca  grouping  which  was  a  very  early  indication 
of  King  Hassan's  interest  in  some  of  the  African  issues.  I  think  we 
will  see  the  King  personally  taking  an  interest  in  the  issues,  and  nat- 
urally I  think  when  he  does  so  he  will  also  be  reflecting  his  own 
invoh'einent  in  and  concern  over  Arab  issues. 

Now  the  resolution  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  which 
was  passed  on  the  IMiddle  East  c|uestion  did  go  further  than  resolu- 
tions previously  in  supporting  a  position  of  requiring  Israel  to  with- 
draw from  the  occupied  territories  and  seemingly  more  to  endorse 
an  Arab  point  of  view.  We  are  not  certain  that  this  stemmed  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  held  ui  Rabat  or  tluit  King  Hassan  was  to  become 
the  president  of  the  organization  as  much  as  it  stemmed  from  the 
views  of  the  African  states  present  affected  in  part  I  think  by  the 
involvement  of  a  number  of  the  leaders  of  African  states  in  the 
so-called  Wisemen's  effort  last  year  m  which  a  group  of  African 
leaders  headed  by  President  Senghor  visited  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States. 

While  there  is  not  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  African  heads 
of  state  on  this,  I  think  the  resolution  reflected  some  of  the  views  which 
were  in  part  headed  by  that  group.  I  think,  however,  tliat  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  the  African  countries  are  going  to  continue  to  make 
decisions  with  respect  to  their  relations  with  Israel  and  their  general 
attitudes  tovvard  the  Arab  States  on  the  basis  of  their  own  nast  rela- 
tionships  and  direct  interests. 

ROLE  OF  OAU  OX  ARAB-ISRAELI  ISSUE 

]Mr.  DiGGS.  Do  you  see  a  more  active  involvement  on  this  subject 
beyond  these  resolutions  ? 

]Mr.  Xewsom.  I  can't  speak  for  the  African  leaders  involved  but  I 
thmk  our  impression  is  that  after  their  examination  of  the  issue  last 
year  and  the  general  conclusions  they  reached  in  support  of  Resolu- 
tion 242  and  of  the  Jarring  mission  that  they  don't  plan  any  further 
initiatives. 

]Mr.  DiGGS.  What  are  your  impressions  of  what  appeal's  to  be  an 
anti-Israeli  opinion  among  certain  elements  in  the  black  community 
of  America  that  has  implications  with  respect  to  Africa  ? 

]\Ir.  Newsom.  jNIr.  Chairman,  this  is  I  think  a  domestic  issue  cer- 
tainly outside  the  immediate  scope  of  foreign  policv  and  it  is  obviously 
one  on  which  there  has  been  a  considerable  debate  within  the  black 
community  in  this  country.  I  am  not  sure  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
me  to  coinment  on  that. 
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Libya's  sippokt  of  kevolutioxary  Mo\i;:\n:xTS 

Mr.  DiGGS.  Now  Libya  has  recently  sIioayii  increasingly  marked  in- 
terest and  support  for  liberation  movements  in  Africa.  Particularly, 
she  otl'ered  a  battalion  of  troops  and  has  been  quite  critical  about 
policy  with  respect  to  other  southern  African  matters.  Pait  of  my  ref- 
erence to  getting  some  impressions  from  the  Department  with  respect 
to  black  Americans  relates  to  Libya's  recent  interest  in  black  Ameri- 
cans where  she,  as  you  know,  loaned  the  Black  Muslims  of  the  United 
States  $3  million,  as  I  recall.  What  is  your  assessment  of  this  kind  of 
identification  at  least  that  this  north  African  country  is  attempting 
to  establish  not  only  with  these  very  sensitive  southern  African  prob- 
lems but  identifyijig  with  a  large  and  significant  group  right  here  in 
our  own  backyard? 

]\Ir.  Xewsom.  Well,  Mv.  Chairman.  I  think  that  Colonel  Qadhdhafi 
has  jjarticularly  manifested  in  the  speech  that  he  gave  on.  the  anni\er- 
sary  of  the  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Wheel  us  June  11  his  own  strong 
pei-sonnal  views  of  the  interest  which  lie  possesses  in  movements  which 
in  his  view  appear  to  be  related  to  the  preservation  and  advancement 
of  Islam  and  the  Arab  cause  throughout  the  world. 

We  are  aware  of  the  loan  which  the  Libyans  iiave  made  to  the  Black 
Muslims  for  the  construction  of  a  mosque,  I  think  in  Chicago,  and  this 
strikes  us  as  being  the  financing  of  a  religious  institution  by  a  country 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  Islamic  religion  in  this  country 
and  not  different  from  perhaps  other  financial  arrangemerits  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past  by  other  religious  groups. 

We  did  take  exception  officially  to  some  of  the  remarks  which 
Colonel  Qadhdhafi  made  in  this  speech  characterizing  the  situation 
of  the  black  community  in  this  country,  we  felt  they  were  not  only 
inaccurate  but  an  unwarranted  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
this  country.  We  don't  put  those  remarks  and  the  loan  in  the  same 
category. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  Mr.  Buchanan. 

]Mr.  BucHAXAX.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  thank  you  for  your  testimony,  Mr.  Secretary. 

KING  Hassan's  new  constitutional  arrangements 

Mr.  DiGGS.  You  state  that  King  Hassan  is  seeking  new  constitu- 
tional arrangements  to  widen  the  sharing  of  governmental  responsi- 
bility in  that  country.  Could  you  for  the  record  be  more  specific  on 
this  and  indicate  to  us  what  we  might  do  to  help  persuade  His  Majesty 
to  diversify  the  leadership  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  Following  the  events  of  July  in  what  appears  to  have 
been  an  attempted  coup  in  Morocco,  the  King  held  a  referendum  on 
a  new  constitution  which  called  for  the  election  of  a  parliament  and 
for  the  appointment  of  a  government  still,  if  I  am  correct,  responsible 
to  him  but  more  broadly  based  than  previous  governments  which  had 
been  appointed  entirely  by  the  King.  It  was  anticipated  after  the 
virtually  unanimous  passage  of  this  constitutional  referendum  that 
he  would  continue  consultations  with  the  leaders  of  the  old  political 
parties,  the  Istiglal  parties,  the  UNFP,  and  perhaps  even  before 
the  elections  for  the  parliament  come  out  with  a  more  broadly  based 
go\'ernment. 
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Tliose  do  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  althouo^h  they  appear  to 
have  come  close  to  succeedino:,  and  it  is  a  little  unclear  at  this  point 
whether  the  King  intends  to  carry  through  with  the  elections  in 
Octol:)er  as  he  had  originally  intended. 

I  think  on  the  question  of  our  involvement  in  all  of  this.  ]Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  to  say  that  the  degr-ee  to  which  the  United  States 
can  have  a  direct  influence  in  the  political  policies  being  followed  by 
another  head  of  state,  and  particularly  where  it  iuA'olves  delicate  nego- 
tiations with  elen.ients  within  his  own  country,  is  very  mucli  limited. 
We  have  not  sought  to  advise  or  to  make  suggestions  to  the  King  in  a 
period  when  he  obviously  is  himself  going  through  some  very  delicate, 
and  very  significant  negotiations  on  the  future  arrangement  of  national 
institutions  in  jMorocco. 

CLOSE  TIES  AXD  LARGE  SUPPORT  OF  MOROCCO 

Mr.  DiGos.  The  general  factors  that  went  into  the  relationship  be- 
tween IMorocco  and  the  United  States  obviously  have  changed  in  con- 
nection witli  our  military  requirements  there.  This  is  no  longer  what  it 
used  to  l>e,  but  yet  Morocco  is  still  one  of  the  largest  recipients  of  I^.S. 
assistance.  I  am  curious  as  to  the  rationale  which,  in  efTect,  maintains 
this  country  as  one  of  the  largest  recipients  of  U.S.  assistance  in  Africa, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  people  that 
there  are  one  oi*  two  other  countries  in  Africa  that  ought  to  begin  to  get 
some  attention.  You  have  already  alluded  to  one. 

If  we  are  correct  in  evaluating  the  trend  of  the  prospects  of  restora- 
tion of  relations  Avith  the  Sudan  as  you  characterize  it,  and  properly 
so,  as  the  largest  geographical  country  in  all  of  Africa  and  involving 
some  15  million  people,  we  have  to  think  in  terms  of  our  aid  in  that 
direction.  As  you  further  know,  I  particularly  have  contended  that  at 
least  one  of  the  majority  ruled  southern  countries — namely,  Zambia — 
ought  to  be  the  recipient  of  U.S.  economic  cooperation  much  more  than 
it  is.  So.  when  I  ask  about  the  rationale  of  the  continued  favorite  posi- 
tion of  Morocco  it  is  within  that  context,  without  trying,  of  course,  to 
deti'act  from  whatever-  our  interests  might  be  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Newso:m.  Yes.  I  fully  understand  your  point  of  view,  INIr.  Chair- 
man. 

We  have,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  a  considerable  history  of  close 
relationships  with  Morocco — it  goes  back  actually  to  the  early  days  of 
our  own  rcA'olution. 

During  World  War  II  we  built  up  a  complex  of  air  bases  in  Morocco 
b}'^  arrangements  with  the  French  and  continued  those  bases  in  the  post- 
war years — actually  until  1963  when  they  were  finally  phased  out. 
ThcT'o  was  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  in  this  country  for  the  IMoroccan 
struggle  for  a  new  relationship  with  France  and  for  independence  from 
the  French  protectorate.  Very  early  after  ISIoroccan  independence, 
not  onlv  for  reasons  of  the  military  bases  but  for  reasons  of  general 
sympatliy  Avitli  the  Moroccan  situation,  there  was  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  geographic  situation  of  Morocco,  situated  as  it  is 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  began  a  relationship  of  quite 
extensive  economic  assistance. 

Morocco  is  a  country  with  very  considerable  potential  which  justifies 
in  our  ^-iew  this  kind  of  economic  input.  Much  of  this  input  has  been 
in  the  form  of  Public  Law  480  commodities  which  has  boosted  the 
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total  considerably.  Wc  i)rovido  aid  basically  because  of  the  recognition 
of  Moi'occo's  location,  its  basic  friendship  to  us,  identity  of  view  with 
the  ^Moroccans  on  a  niunber  of  issues,  its  proximity  to  us  across  the 
Athintic  and  its  abilit}'  to  make  use  of  the  assistance  that  we  have 
been  providing;. 

Mr.  Du.GS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

MOTIVATIONS  OF  KING  HASSAN 

IMr.  Hamilton.  INIr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  in  your  statement 
that  Kins;  Hassan  has  been  seeking  constitutional  arrangements  to 
broaden  participation  in  his  govermuont.  One  of  our  witnesses  yester- 
day raised  the  question  as  to  wliether  the  King  is  really  sincere.  He 
pointed  out  tl)at  the  King's  support  in  ^Morocco  comes  from  a  group 
of  people  basically  who  do  not  want  change  and  that  what  we  really 
have  in  ^Morocco  is  some  faints  and  moves  and  some  motion  but  not 
much  real  progress  toward  reform.  The  witness  suggested  that  maybe 
this  is  what  the  King  wants — motion  but  not  substance. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  observation  or  disagree  wnth  it? 

]Mr.  Xewsom.  "Well,  it  is  always  difficult,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  probe 
the  mind  of  the  ruler  of  another  country.  I  thin.k  it  is  also  true  that 
someone  who  has  had  a  very  substantial  degree  of  power,  Avho  may  well 
recognize  the  need  to  expand  the  base  of  his  consultations  and  the  base 
of  his  support,  still  perhaps  has  limits  which  he  may  feel  he  cannot 
go  beyond  even  though  he  may  be  sincere  in  his  desire  to  see  reforms 
and  to  see  a  new  kind  of  constitutional  arrangement. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Since  the  attempted  coup  d'etat  we  have  not  had 
much  progress,  have  we  ? 

^Ir.  Xewso3i.  We  had  the  referendum  in  March  which  was  intended 
to  set  the  stage  for  new  elections  and  for  a  moie  broadly  based  govern- 
ment, and  we  had  extensive  consultation  between  the  Kin.g  and  the 
leaders  of  the  traditional  political  parties.  Our  best  reading  is  that  the 
King  wanted  to  reach  agreement  with  the  leadere  of  these  political 
groups  but  that  the  price  that  they  were  asking  either  in  terms  of  posi- 
tions which  they  wanted  in  the  government  or  in  terms  of  specific 
commitments  on  his  part  that  we  don't  know  the  nature  of  was  too  high 
for  him  to  pay.  I  don't  think  one  can  say  ovei*  the  years  when  the 
King  has  tried  various  forms  of  constitutional  and  governmental  ar- 
rangements in  ^Morocco,  tliat  he  is  not  interested  in  having  a  broad  base 
of  governmental  paiticipation.  Tlie  problem  is  achieving  it.  The  re- 
sult is  the  difficult  part. 

UNITED   STATES  ROLE   IN   MOROCCO 

Mr.  Hamilton.  "\^liat  kind  of  a  role  do  we  play  in  this  situation  ? 
You  mentioned  in  your  statement  that  Morocco  is  one  of  the  largest 
recipients  of  our  assistance.  What  has  been  your  role  ?  What  has  been 
the  role  of  the  State  Department  in  eiicouraging  King  Hassan  to 
move  toward  reform  ? 

]Mr.  Xew\som.  I  think  the  King  is  very  well  aware  of  our  views  that 
in  any  society  a  broad  base  of  participation  in  the  government  is 
highly  desirable.  The  degree  to  which  any  outside  country,  whatever 
its  involvement,  can  be  influential  is  limited — and  our  involvement 
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while  large  is  not  as  large  either  in  terms  of  investment  or  involvement 
with  the  military  as  is  France. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  our  approach  to  the  King  do  we  make  any  sug- 
gestion at  all  that  the  amount  of  assistance  from  us,  our  aid,  is 
in  any  way  related  to  progress  toward  reform  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  "We  can  and  we  have  discussed  with  the  King  reforms 
in  specific  areas  in  which  our  aid  is  being  provided  and  we  have  made 
progress  in  some  of  these  areas.  We  have  not  discussed  our  aid  in  terms 
of  political  reforms. 

]\Ir.  Hamilton.  What  kind  of  progress  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Newsom.  Well,  in  terms  of  the  actual  organization  and  policies 
to  be  followed  in  projects  in  which  our  money  is  directly  involved.  But 
in  terms  of  the  wider  use  of  aid  funds  for  leverage  on  political  develop- 
ment, we  have  not  tried  that  and  we  doubt  that  it  would  be  successful. 

KING  Hassan's  position 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Some  people  say  we  are  too  closely  identified  with 
the  King  in  Morocco.  Is  this  true  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  We  have  this  problem  inevitably  when  we  have  a 
large  assistance  program  and  a  commonness  of  interests  with  a  ruler 
of  a  country  such  as  Morocco  but  I  think  that  we  also,  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  diplomatic  mission  to  do  so,  have  indicated  our 
recognition  that  there  are  other  political  forces  in  Morocco  and  in  a 
way  that  I  would  hope  suggests  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  their 
greater  participation  if  it  could  be  worked  out  with  the  King. 

^Ir.  Hamilton.  We  have  contact  with  the  sources  of  opposition  to 
the  King? 

Mr.  Newsom.  We  have  been  in  touch  frequently  over  many  years 
with  principal  political  leaders,  many  of  whom  are  in  opposition  to 
the  King. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  it  your  judgment  the  King  is  very  firmly  in  power 
and  that  there  is  no  threat  to  that  power  from  these  opposition  forces? 

Mr.  Newsom.  Well,  I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  make  categorical 
assumptions  abou.t  the  political  stability  of  any  country.  Certainly 
the  King  had  a  very  narrow  escape  last  year  but  I  think  our  reading 
is  that  the  King  is  a  shrewd  leader,  that  he  has  very  substantial  sup- 
port as  a  member  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  particularly  in  the  country- 
side in  INIorocco,  that  at  the  moment  the  armed  forces  under  General 
Oufkir  are  loyal  to  him,  and  we  don't  see  any  immediate  violent 
threats  to  his  regime.  As  I  said  in  my  remarks,  however,  there  are 
youthful  elements  growing  up  in  Morocco  as  there  are  in  every  coun- 
try who  ])erhaps  identify  neither  with  the  King  nor  with  the  ti-adi- 
tional  political  groups  and  they  arc  certainly  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  future. 

el  paso-algerian  gas  deal 

Mr.  Hamilton.  "Wliat  is  your  view  of  this  El  Paso- Algerian  gas 
deal?  Algeria  has  been  waiting  for  3  years  for  the  completion  of  the 
deal.  They  are  going  to  get  tired  pretty  soon,  aren't  they?  Is  tlie ro  any 
danger  that  the  deal  will  fall  through  while  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission deliberates? 

Mr.  Newsom.  Well,  I  would  put  our  view  in  two  categories.  First 
our  view  as  it  relates  to  our  relations  with  Algeria  and  to  our  con- 
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Hdonce,  in  Aljjferia  as  a  soiirep  of  sii])])ly.  Tlie  Secretary  of  State 
authorized  a  letter  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  as  lie  was  in- 
vited to  do,  indicatini^  that  we  had  no  objection  to  tliis  arran*i:ement 
on  foreipi  polic}^  grounds  and  making:  it  quite  clear  that  we  consid- 
ered, in  spite  of  the  dilferences  that  we  had  with  Alu^ei-in  and  the  lack 
of  diplomatic  relations,  that  Ali^eria  was  a  country  to  which  we  could 
turn  for  this  kind  of  vital  resource. 

Xow  as  far  as  the  El  Paso  deal  itself  is  concerned  this  has  been,  as 
I  am  sure  you  know,  an  arrangement  between  Sonatracli,  the  Algerian 
national  hydrocarbon  company,  and  the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co. 
which  buys  the  gas  from  Sonatrach  and  then  in  turn  sells  it  to  three 
pipeline  companies  in  this  country  which  are  the  actual  outlets. 

The  deal  grew  out  of  El  Paso's  own  negotiations  with  the  Algerians 
over  the  nationalization  of  their  properties  in  1967.  This  deal  is  a 
ground-breaking  deal  in  a  number  of  ways  but  particularly  because  it 
would  bring  into  this  country  for  the  first  time  a  substantial  amount 
of  liquefied  natural  gas,  not  just  for  what  are  called  peak  shavings 
or  use  at  peak  loads  but  as  a  base  supply  source.  I  think  the  statistics 
we  have  show- n  that  if  it  goes  through,  that  by  1975,  15  percent  of  the 
natural  gas  that  we  would  use  east  of  the  Mississippi  would  come 
from  Algeria. 

POTENTIAL    OF    DEAL 

ISIr.  Hamiltox.  Mr.  Secretary,  isn't  it  correct  that  this  is  probably 
the  most  important  economic  arrangement  w^e  have  with  North  Africa 
in  the  country  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  Well,  it  certainly  has  the  potential  to  be. 

ISIr.  Hamilton.  Why  has  it  moved  so  slowly  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  It  has  moved  slowly  because — I  can't  speak  for  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  although  we  have  followed  its  delibera- 
tions very  closely — but  it  is  my  impression  that  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  have  considered  that  this  is  such  a  major 
step  in  terms  of  making  the  United  States  dependent  for  a  fuel  energy 
source  on  a  distant  country  and  on  tanker  rather  than  pipeline  supply 
that  it  has  raised  a  w^hole  host  of  questions  of  the  basis  of  pricing,  of 
the  regulatory  arrangements,  of  the  jurisdiction  between  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  State  regulatory  agencies.  I  think  you  can 
appreciate  that,  therefore,  each  step  of  this  has  necessitated  a  very 
thorough  examination  of  both  the  authority  of  the  FPC  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  FPC  so  that  this  will  not  be  severely  challenged  in  the 
courts. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  think  there  will  or  will  not  be  a  deal  ? 

FPC  and  gas  deal 

]Mr.  Newso^i.  As  you  Imow,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  issued 
its  decision  on  the  28th  of  June. 

]Mr.   HA:\riLTON.  Well,  they  have  been  asked  to  reconsider  that. 

ISIr.  Newsom.  They  have  now  been  asked  to  reconsider.  There  is  a 
?)0-day  period  for  filing  to  reconsider  and  the  companies  have  filed  for 
I'cconsideration.  There  is  another  ?>0-day  period  in  Avhich  the  board 
rehears  the  case.  So,  if  it  moves  according  to  the  timetable,  we  under- 
stand it  is  still  in  our  view  possible  to  reach  decisions  on  this  case 
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within  the  time  limit  that  we  understand  is  possible  from  the  Al- 
gerian as  well  as  the  El  Paso  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  is  that  timetable  ? 

Mr.  Xewsoji.  Well,  I  think  it  involves  primarily  commitnients 
made  to  some  of  the  contractors  that  are  going  to  build  the  facilities — 
those  commitments  which  had  to  be  extended. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  is  going  to  have 
to  change  their  position,  aren't  they.  As  it  now  stands,  the  price  is 
too  low  and  botli  parties  are  objecting  to  it;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Nev/som.  The  question  is  not  the  price  so  much,  JSIr.  Chair- 
man, as  it  is  the  two  aspects  of  the  decision.  I  again  emphasize  that  I 
can't  speak  authoritatively  for  the  Federal  Power  Commission  whose 
special  status  in  the  Federal  structure  you  are  very  well  aware  of, 
but  very  briefly,  one  is  the  requirement  that  the  imported  liquefied 
naturafgas  would  be  separated  out  and  sold  at  a  different  price  from 
the  domestic  supplies  a^'aila])le  to  the  pipeline  companies  rather  than 
rolled  in  so  that  all  of  the  gas  is  sold  at  one  price. 

Mr.  IIamilton.  And  a  higher  price,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Newsoim.  It  would  be  sold  at  a  higher  price ;  yes.  The  companies 
at  least  in  their  discussions  with  us  have  taken  the  position  that  this  is 
a  very  difficult  basis  for  them  gixen  the  very  substantial  financing 
that  thev  have  to  obtain  for  the  deal. 

The  other  problem  is  that  the  FPC 

]\Ir.  Hamilton.  Wait.  I  don't  understand  that.  Aren't  the  compa- 
nies joining  in  this  request  for  reconsideration  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  They  are  joining  in  the  request  for  reconsideration 
and  what  they  are  requesting  be  reconsidered,  among  other  things, 
is  the  FPC  determinations  that  the  gas  would  be  sold  at  tvro  different 
prices.  If  I  understand  it  correctly,  they  wish  to  be  able  to  roll  in 
the  Algerian  gas  and  adjust  the  prices  of  the  domestic  gas  so  that  all 
of  their  gas  is  mingled  together  and  sold  at  one  price. 

The  other  problem  is  that  the  FPC  has  said  that  in  the  event  that 
cheaper  domestic  sources  are  found,  the  FPC  reserved  the  right  to 
adjust  the  price  of  the  El  Paso-Sonatrach  agreement  or  the  price  at 
Avhich  this  gas  was  sold.  Here  again  the  companies,  at  least  speaking 
with  us,  have  stated  that  this  is  an  unacceptable  condition. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Does  the  resumption  of  United  States- Algerian  re- 
lations depend  on  this  case  in  any  direct  way  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  At  one  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  iniderstood  that 
had  this  moved  rapidly  to  a  conclusion  it  might  have  provided  the 
])asis  for  resumption  of  relations.  Tlie  time  that  it  has  taken,  I  think, 
has  changed  that  picture.  The  Algerians  have  not  been  precise  with 
us  in  what  might  in  their  minds,  justify  a  resumption  of  relations. 
Certainly  if  this  goes  through  it  will  be  helpful  in  this  effort  but  I 
don't  know  that  it  will  automatically  bring  it  about. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  will  yield,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Whalley. 

IMPR0^^:MENT   OF    H.S.    POSITION 

]Mr.  Whalley.  Tliank  you,  INIr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  3'ou  Im^e  had  a  tremendous  lot  of  experience.  You 
say  that  you  have  been  associated  with  the  Arab  countries  since  1951 
and  in  North  Africa  since  1962.  What  in  your  opinion  has  been  the 
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experience  in  tliat  period  of  time  in  the  way  of  ini]>roveTnent  or  other- 
Avisc  with  the  United  States?  You  talk  about  the  whole  for  a  wliile  and 
then  you  talk  about  individual  nations.  Taking  them  on  as  a  whole, 
are  we  making  any  pro<rress? 

^rr.  XF,wso:\r,  Well,  I  think  pei-haps  our  relations  with  any  part  of 
the  world,  Afr.  Cono-ressman,  is  a  mixed  pietuT-e  and  we  very  much 
had  our  ups  and  downs.  If  we  take  two  countries  of  North  Africa, 
Morocco  and  Tunisia,  we  have  had  a  good  relationship  thi-oughout 
this  pei'iod. 

With  Algeria  we  have  had  a  difficult  relationship  but  since  1967  I 
think  it  has  been  an  improving  relationship — improving  because  it  is 
on  a  pretty  solid  basis  of  recognition  and  a  search  for  common  inter- 
ests between  us. 

With  Libya  we  had  a  very  good  relationship  with  the  monarchy. 
The  monarchy  did  not  survive  and  our  relations  with  the  present 
regime  are  difficult. 

With  the  Sudan  we  had  a  very  good  initial  relationship.  We  had  a 
difficult  period  during  the  mid-sixties  largely  I  think  because  of  in- 
ternal Sudanese  politics  but  now  again  that  picture  is  improving. 

I  would  say  that  in  general,  except  perliaps  for  some  of  the  problems 
Ave  have  with  Libya,  our  relations  with  the  North  African  countries 
today  are  as  good  as  they  have  ever  been. 

area's  natural  resources 

INIr.  Whalley.  When  did  they  find  oil  in  Algeria? 

Mr.  New^som.  Well  the  oil  in  Algeria  goes  back  I  guess  to  the  late 
fifties.  The  oil  was  found  there  during  the  French  period  in  Algeria. 
Oil  has  never  been  as  important  a  resource  in  Algeria  as  it  has  been 
in  Libya.  Gas  has  been  more  important,  and  I  believe  the  gas  dis- 
coveries date  from  the  late  fifties  and  they  have  expanded  very 
ra])idly  in  the  late  sixties. 

]Mr.  Whaleey.  With  the  finding  of  oil  and  gas  in  Algeria  and  Libya, 
did  that  woi-sen  the  conditions  between  the  United  States  and  those 
nations?  Did  they  feel  then  they  didn't  need  the  United  States  as 
much  ? 

Mr.  NEAVso:\r.  In  the  case  of  Algeria,  I  have  to  say  that  our  relations 
with  Algeria  were  never  terribly  close  because  of  some  of  the  basic  dif- 
ferences that  I  stated.  Furthermore,  the  American  oil  companies  that 
went  into  Algeria  by  and  large  Avent  in  in  cooperation  Avith  French  oil 
companies  befon>  the  independence  of  Algeria.  This  meant  that  after 
indei>endence  and  after  the  discoveiy  of  larger  quantities  of  oil  they 
encountered  both  the  nationalism  of  Algeria  and  the  handicap  of  some 
identification  Avith  the  French  companies. 

That  comliined  Avitli  the  Alo-ei*ian  reaction  to  the  Six-Day  War 
brought  about  the  nationalization  of  the  American  companies  so  that 
in  general  it  could  be  said  that  up  until  1067  th^.  discovery  of  oil  and 
gas  presented  perhaps  more  problems  than  it  did  solutions.  Since  then, 
hoAvever,  Avorking  out  compensation  for  the  American  companies  and 
working  with  the  new  Algerian  national  companies,  the  situation  has 
been  better. 

Now  in  the  case  of  Libva,  Ameriran  companies  were  first  on  the  scene 
in  Libya.  Oil  Avas  first  discovered  there  in  1957,  first  exported  in  1961, 
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and  as  I  said  today  American  companies  produce  about  90  percent  of 
Libyan  oil, 

We  have  tried  to  take  the  position  in  the  Depai-tment,  and  I  think 
generally  successfully,  that  the  relationsliip  is  fundamentally  between 
the  companies  and  the  Libyan  Government  and  even  tliough  our  own 
relations  may  have  their  problems  they  don't  necessanly  affect  the 
relations  between  Libya  and  the  oil  companies.  However,  the  nation- 
alism of  this  yoimff  reofime  and  their  desire  to  control  the  companies 
more,  to  get  more  revenue  from  the  companies,  has  brought  about 
difficulties  and  difficult  negotiations  l^etween  the  Libyans  and  the  oil 
companies.  No  American  companies  have  been  nationalized  and  today 
the  operating  relationships  are  satisfactory  but  I  think  we  can  antici- 
pate additional  pressures  in  the  future. 

so^^ET  union's  role 

Mr.  Whatxey.  Does  Russia  step  into  Algeria  and  Libya  in  the  oil 
business  and  trv  to  make  a  better  arrangement  than  the  American 
companies,  or  what  happens  ? 

Mr.  Xewsom.  The  Libyans  have  made  an  effort  to  turn  to  the  Soviets 
for  help,  apparently  in  marketing  oil.  Libya  nationalized  the  British 
Petroleum  Co.  some  months  ago  and  has  been  having  difficulty  market- 
ing the  oil  and  apparently  made  some  efforts  to  interest  the  Soviet 
LTnion  in  this.  "We  don^t  know  the  precise  results  of  these  efforts  and 
we  don't  see  indications  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  com.ing  into  Libya 
in  any  major  way.  The  Libyans  are  not  particularly  friendly  to  us  but 
they  are  also  sti'ongly  anti-Soviet. 

Alsreria  is  a  fiercely  independent  countiw  which  hn'^  depended  unon 
the  Soviets  for  military  equipment  but  has  had  a  policy  of  diversify- 
ing their  economic  relationships  between  East  and  "West  and  between 
Eu.roj-te  and  the  "Western  LTemispliere  to  a  point  where  nobody  has  any 
particularly  strong  position  in  Algeria. 

ALGERIA    AND    FRANCE 

Mr.  "WiTALLEY.  How  about  tlie  relationship  between  Alsreria  and 
France  since  they  were  both  togrether  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Newsom.  This  also  h.ad  its  hiffh  points  and  low  points.  Tt 
reached  a  low  point  a  counle  of  vears  ajro  when  the  Aljrerians  na- 
tinnnlized — well.  I  mio-ht  so  back  and  snv  that  for  the  first  7  or  8  years 
of  Alofei'ian  independenep  relations  with  France  were  satisfactory. 
The  French  provided  AWeria  with  substantial  technical  help,  with 
teachers.  Tliere  were  still  unresolved  between  France  and  Algeria, 
pr,ol)l(>ms  of  claims  and  countorclaims  ai-isino:  from  the  preindepend- 
ence  period.  Then,  in  1071.  Alsreria  nationalized  the  French  oil  com- 
panies and  this  brought  about  a  crisis  between  France  and  Algeria 
which  resulted  in  temporary  suspension  of  some  of  the  French  help 
to  Algeria.  This  has  finally  now  been  resolved  in  an  agreement  be- 
tween France  and  Alsreria  and  the  relations  are  rea.sonably  good  again, 
but,  as  both  parties  have  said,  they  will  probably  never  again  return 
to  tlie  kind  of  special  relationship  M'hich  they  once  had. 

ISIr.  Wtialley.  When  Libya  or  Algeria  nationalizes  an  oil  company, 
do  they  immediately  make  an  an-angement  for  the  payoff  or  is  that 
held  in  abeyance  for  many  years  of  uncertainty  and  doubt  ? 
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NATIONALIZATIONS 

Mr.  Newsom.  In  the  case  of  Algeria,  with  respect  to  the  nine  com- 
panies that  were  nationalized  in  IDGT,  tliore  was  no  immediate  com- 
pensation. We  stressed  to  the  Al<rerians  the  importance  we  attached 
to  compensation  for  the  companies  and  indicated  tliat,  just  as  a  prac- 
tical fact,  because  of  the  climate  for  financing  in  which  they  were  in- 
terested compensation  was  essential — fair,  prompt,  and  adequate  com- 
pensation. In  the  intcrvonino:  period  since  1967,  the  Algerians  and  the 
companies  have  negotiated  out  nine  agreements  for  compensation.  In 
a  situation  like  that,  of  course,  not  all  of  the  parties  are  happy  with 
the  results  but  there  has  been  compensation  accepted  by  the  companies 
and  these  cases  are  now  closed. 

Mr.  WiiALi.EY.  When  they  nationalize  a  company  and  without  an 
immediate  settlement,  do  the  American  companies  continue  to  oper- 
ate the  operation? 

yiv.  Xewsom.  This  varies  from  case  to  case.  Sometimes  a  company 
will  be  nationalized  and  operations  will  continue  while  there  are  ne- 
gotiations. In  the  case  of  the  companies  in  Algeria,  the  companies  were 
taken  over  and  they  were  operated  by  the  Algerians  and  the  profits 
from  the  companies  were  placed  in  an  escrow  account,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  pending  a  resolution  of  the  compensation.  Rarely  in  any  of 
the  cases  that  I  am  aware  of  in  North  Africa  have  the  operations 
actually  been  shut  doAvn.  In  the  case  of  the  British  petroleum  nation- 
alization in  Libya  the  operations  Avere  reduced  but  they  have  never 
ceased  completely. 

RESOURCES    ELSEWHERE 

Mr.  Wh ALLEY.  What  are  the  prospects  of  oil  in  Egypt,  Morocco, 
Tunisia  ? 

Mr.  Xewsom.  Well,  I  cannot  speak  in  detail  of  Egypt  but  there  have 
been  important  finds  in  Egypt.  In  the  case  of  Tunisia  there  is  explora- 
tion going  on  otfshore  from  Tunisia  but  there  have  been  no  significant 
strikes  as  yet,  and  the  same  is  true  with  Morocco. 

Mr.  Whalley.  I  understand  in  two  countries  wddely  separated  that 
probably  nortli  of  Africa  would  have  oil. 

^Ir.  Xewsom.  Well,  the  geological  formations  of  Morocco  and  Tuni- 
sia don't  extend  sufficiently  into  the  Sahara  Basin  where  the  oil  of 
Algeria  and  Libya  is.  The  companies  are  searching  not  in  the  edges 
of  the  Sahara  and  these  countries  as  much  as  they  are  offshore  which 
is  an  entirely  different  set  of  structures. 

Mr.  Whalley.  When  they  find  oil  offshore,  how  far  off  can  they 
control  the  operation? 

Mr.  Xi:wsoM.  I  am  not  sure  I  can  answer  that,  Mr.  Congressman. 
It  is  a  technical  question.  It  depends  of  course  on  the  depth  of  the 
water  and  I  am  not  sure  I  know  what  the  current  depth  is  at  which 
they  are  currently  al)le  to  operate.  Certainly  they  can  operate  in  the 
Mediterranean  many  miles  offshore. 

Mr.  Whalley.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Xo  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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KENITRA   FACILinr 


Mr.  DiGGS.  Mr.  Secretary,  back  to  Morocco,  could  you  tell  us  Tvhat 
the  mission  is  of  the  naval  communications  facility  at  Kenitra  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  The  communications  facility  there  is  primarily  a  relay 
point  for  worldwide  communications  and  for  communications  with 
naval  units  operating  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  Is  our  presence  there  in  connection  with  that  facility 
based  on  some  kind  of  a  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  When  we  withdrew  from  the  SAC  base  in  Morocco 
in  1963,  there  was  an  oral  understanding  between  President  Kennedy 
and  King  Hassan  that  the  facilities  at  Kenitra  which  had  been  an 
American  base  Avould  become  a  Moroccan  base  but  that  we  would  be 
permitted  to  remain  and  utilize  communications  facilities  and  fre- 
quencies which  were  available  there  and  would  undertake  at  the  same 
time  a  training  program  for  the  Moroccan  Armed  Forces.  This  was 
basically  an  oral  agreement  which  does  not  exist  in  any  written  form. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  So  it  is  subject  to  cancellation  on  either  side;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Newsom.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  And  the  quid  pro  quo  is  the  training  of  Moroccans.  Is 
there  anything  further  involved  in  the  quid  pro  quo  there? 

Mr.  Newsom.  The  quid  pro  quo  is  the  training  of  members  of  the 
Moroccan  Armed  Forces.  "We  have  a  training  mission  on  the  base  at 
Kenitra  and  we  also  provide  credit  sales  for  military  equipment.  This 
is  not  considered  precisely  a  quid  pro  quo,  it  is  part  of  our  general 
assistance  to  Morocco. 

voice    or    AMERICA    RELAY    STATION 

IMr.  DiGGS.  We  have  a  VGA  relay. 

Mr.  Newsom.  Yes,  we  have  transmitters  at  Tangier  which  carry 
VOA  broadcasts  to  Africa  and  to  southern  Europe. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  Moroccans  share  in  this  in 
some  fashion. 

Mr.  New\';om.  Yes. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  New\som.  By  the  arrangement  worked  out  the  Moroccans  can 
use  tlie  transmitters  for  their  own  national  broadcasts  and  shortwave 
broadcasts  up  to  an  agreed  number  of  hours  each  week,  and  if  my 
recollection  holds  it  is  300  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  That  is  within  their  own  coTmtry  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  Both  within  their  own  country  and  on  shortwave  and 
outside. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  You  monitor  these  broadcasts  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  I  presume  the  answer  is  yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  T>iGGS.  Is  there  programing  outside  by  shortwave  including  what 
might  bo  considered  ])ropaganda  broadcasts  in  connection  with  the 
Israeli  matter,  the  Middle  East  matter? 

Mr.  Newsom.  We  have  ncAcr  had  any  complaints  on  that  score,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  Does  it  differ  from  our  VOA  operations  in  Monrovia  or 
any  place  else? 

AT r.  Newsom.  Only  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a  sharing  arrangement 
for  the  transmitters. 
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PRESENCE  OF    61^11   FI^EET 


Mr.  DiGGs.  IIow  about  the  Gth  Fleet?  Now  it  makes  visits  there 
presumably. 

Mr.  Newsoim.  Yes.  I  don't  have  the  exact  statistic  but  there  are  visits 
by  ships  of  the  Gth  Fleet  to  Morocco — not  very  many  actually  be- 
cause the  harbor  at  Kenitra  is  not  a  vei-y  large  one  and  it  is  on  the 
Atlantic  side. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  "\\niat  is  their  purpose?  Is  it  H.  &  K.  (rest  and  recreation) 
or  do  they  have  some  other  purposes? 

^[r.  Newsqivi.  There  are  very  few  visits.  These  are  normally  four  or 
five  visits  to  Tangier  and  Casablanca  and  they  are  normally  for  R.  &  E. 
and  in  some  cases  official  visits. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  Do  we  have  a  military  presence  in  ^lorocco,  or  a  residual 
presence  from  the  old  days? 

Mr.  Xewsom.  We  do  in  the  pei'sonnel  that  are  assigned  to  both  the 
training  and  communications  tasks  at  Kenitra.  About  1,300  Americans, 
both  civilians  and  service  personnel. 

]\Ir.  DiGGS.  That  is  a  pretty  good  size.  That  is  as  many  as  we  have  on 
the  Azores.  Could  you  tell  us  a  little  something  more  about  what  con- 
stitutes tlieir  mission  and  whether  or  not  there  is  any  commitment  in- 
volved there? 

Mr.  Xewsom.  I  would  like  to  provide  the  details  of  that  for  the  rec- 
ord if  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  have  them. 

]Mr.  DiGGS.  We  would  like  to  know  about  the  presence  of  our  forces 
tliere  and  tlieir  mission  and  whether  or  not  this  involves  any  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  Government  witli  respect  to  Morocco. 

Speaking  of  the  militai-y  presence,  I  am  also  interested  in  knowing 
if  there  are  any  claims  that  are  still  arising  out  of  our  former  military 
presence  in  Libya? 

Mr.  Xewsom.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  was  a  mutual  cancellation 
of  claims  with  Libya. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  When  we  left  Wheelus  we  did  move  our  functions.  Where 
have  these  functions  been  moved  to  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  The  principal  function  of  the  Wheelus  Air  Base  was 
an  all-weather  training  facility  for  the  tactical  air  forces  in  Europe. 
The  squadrons  stationed  in  Germany  and  Britain  would  come  to 
Wlieelus  for  aerial  target  training.  These  activities  have  now  been 
divided  among  a  number  of  existing  ranges  in  Europe,  in  Germanj^, 
Italy,  England,  and  Spain. 


Tunisia's  debt  burden 


Mr.  DiGGS.  In  connection  with  Timisia,  the  increasing  debt  burden 
that  we  are  beginning  to  experience  as  a  result  of  that  rather  massive 
aid  in  the  past,  could  you  comment  on  this  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
Tunisia  which  obviously  does  not  have  many  resources  and  if  I  were 
a  creditor  of  Tunisia,  particularly  of  that  magnitude,  I  would  be  a 
little  nervous. 

Mr.  Newsom.  We  are  very  conscious,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  tlie  debt 
problem  in  all  the  developing  countries,  particularly  in  view  of  some 
of  the  more  dramatic  problems  that  have  come  up  such  as  in  Ghana 
and  we  watch  with  the  Tunisians  this  problem,  I  think  my  impression 
at  the  moment  is  that  we  have  a  very  frank  understanding  with  the 
Tunisians  on  this,  that  the  Tunisians  are  as  conscious  as  anybody  of 
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their  desire  for  good  standing  with  the  World  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  and  that  the  lending  to  Tunisia  takes  this  into 
account.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  generally  emphasized 
in  our  assistance  programs  to  Tunisia  the  long-term  soft  loans  rather 
than  short-term  hard  credits. 

Mr.  Blake  adds  that  Prime  Minister  Hedi  Nouira  is  the  former 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Tunisia  and  a  very  good  financial  expert  in 
his  own  right  and  very  conscious  of  this  problem. 

SOVIET    UNIOX'S   PRESENCE 

Mr.  DiGGS.  Finally,  in  answer  to  a  question  earlier  I  think  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Whalley  about  the  penetration  of  the  Soviet  presence  you 
appeared  to  sort  of  dismiss  that  as  not  being  significant  which  is  a 
little  curious. 

Mr.  Newsom.  I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  it  is  not  significant. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  The  presence  of  the  Soviets  in  Xorth  Africa,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  the  problems  relating  to  the  Mediterranean  and  im- 
plications down  further  with  some  countries  that  have  some  cultural 
and  other  types  of  affinity  for  North  Africa,  would  not  be  dismissed 
by  everyone  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Newsom.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  would  not  discount 
the  Soviet  presence  and  the  Soviet  interests.  The  Soviet  interests  in 
North  Africa  have  long  been  manifested  going  back  to  the  days  when 
they  wanted  to  be  a  participant  in  the  trusteeship  in  Libya.  I  think  we 
do  feel  that  there  have  been  some  stories  which  have  exaggerated  at 
least  the  degree  of  acceptance  of  the  Soviets  by  the  North  African 
States. 

For  example,  from  time  to  time  it  is  said  that  the  Soviets  have  base 
facilities  or  homeporting  facilities  in  Algeria.  This  is  not  correct  so  far 
as  we  can  determine.  Algeria  does  depend  upon  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
military  supplier  but  we  don't  have  the  impression  that  this  gives  to 
the  Soviets  any  particular  influence  within  Algeria. 

The  Moroccans  have  relations  with  the  Soviets,  they  have  obtained 
some  military  equipment  from  the  Soviets,  but  these  relationships  are 
at  a  pretty  low  key. 

Tunisia  has  always  had  a  nonalinement  policy  but  the  Soviets  have 
never  been  able  to  obtain  or  gain  much  headway  there. 

Libya  has  been  dealing  with  the  Soviets,  as  I  iiave  said,  botli  in 
terms  of  perhaps  selling  their  oil  and  also  some  indications  that  they 
may  be  acquiring  arais  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Again  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  shines  through  President  Qadhdhafi's  statements,  it  is 
as  much  antipathy  to  the  Soviets  as  it  is  to  us. 

We  didn't  mention,  but  it  is  public  recoi'd.  tliat  we  have  been  asked 
to  reduce  the  size  of  our  diplomatic  mission  in  Libya  to  eight  diplo- 
matic personnel  and  seA'en  administrative  personnel  and  so  have  the 
Soviets.  So  they  are  doing  this  on  a  nonalined  basis. 

SITUATIOX    IN   the   SUDAN 

The  Soviet  difficulties  in  the  Sudan  have  l>een  a  matter  of  public 
record  climaxed  by  Nimayri  action  in  the  attempted  coup.  I  would 
not  dismiss  the  Soviet  interest  and  the  Soviet  presence  but  I  think  it 
is  very  much  balanced  by  the  independence  of  the  countries  in  North 
Africa  and  by  certain  setbacks  which  they  themselves  have  had. 
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Mr.  DiGGS.  I  am  <rhui  you  oiulcd  up  on  Sudan  because  during  our  trip 
tliero  earlier  this  year  \ve  were  particularly  impressed  with  the  tre- 
mendous inlluence  of  the  Eg}-ptians  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Sudan 
and  the  recent  manifestation  of  the  desire  for  restoration  of  relations 
with  our  country.  Certainly  moving  toward  that  would  appear  to  have 
some  implications  involving  a  reduction  of  Egyptian  inlluence  in  the 
Sudan.  Is  that  a  correct  assessment  ? 

Mr.  Xewsom.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman 

:Mr.  DiGGs.  Does  it  go  far  beyond  tiie  Sudan  if,  that  implication  is 
correct  ^  It  might  have  some  implications  involving  some  other  prob- 
lems we  had  in  the  Middle  East  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Xewsom.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  we  would  want  to  picture 
an  improvement  in  our  relations  with  the  Sudan  as  necessarily  being 
at  the  expense  of  Sudan's  relations  with  any  other  country.  Sudan's 
relationships  with  Egj'pt  are  historical  and  are  very  significant  and 
1  think  it  would  not^be  correct  to  suggest  tihat  we  see  the  hoped  for 
improvement  in  our  own  relations  with  the  Sudan  in  those  terms. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  Do  you  have  any  questions? 

RELATIONS   WITH   ALGERIA   AND   SUDAN 

Mr.  Hamilton.  When  can  we  expect  the  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Sudan? 

Mr.  Newsom.  You  probably  saw  the  story  in  the  Xew  York  Times 
yesterday  morning  suggesting  that  the  matter  would  be  considered  by 
the  Council  of  Ministers  meeting  in  Khartoum  today  and  perhaps 
announced  at  tlie  end  of  the  week.  We  have  no  official  confirmation  of 
this  but  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  may  be  that  imminent. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  about  Algeria  ? 

ISIr.  Xewsom.  Algeria  is  I  think  farther  away  because  I  think  the 
problem  is  more  complex,  and  as  we  mentioned  the  current  compli- 
cations on  the  El  Paso  deal  will  undoubtedly  affect  this  and  perhaps 
make  the  immediate  resumptions  less  likely  in  Algeria. 

situation  in  LIBYA 

IMr.  Hamilton.  Did  you  have  any  warning  of  the  recent  changes 
m  the  Libyan  Revolutionary  Command  Council? 

Mr.  Xewsom.  We  don't  have  terribly  close  relations  with  the  revo- 
lutionary command  council.  There  have  l>een  a  number  of  indications 
though  over  the  last  couple  of  weeks  that  some  kind  of  major  discus- 
sion was  going  on  within  the  council.  We  had  some  indications  that 
Major  Jallud  would  perhaps  emerge  as  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Does  Qadhdhafi  come  out  of  this  with  substantially 
less  power  ? 

Mr.  Xewsom.  I  cannot  say.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  full  scenario  has 
becTi  played  out  yet.  It  seems  clear  from  what  we  do  know  that 
Qadhdhafi  is  still' a  very  significant  figure.  He  still  seems  to  be  the 
head  of  the  RCC  and  he  is  still  the  Minister  of  Defense, 

]SIr.  Hamilton.  But  he  has  resigned  his  Premier  post  ? 

Mr.  X'ewsom.  He  has  resigned  his  Premier  post  but  I  think  he  is  still 
looked  upon  as  head  of  state  and  there  is  some  speculation  that  he  may 
seek  to  have  this  position  in  some  way  confirmed  in  the  course  of  the 
coming  days. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Why  did  they  ask  us  to  reduce  our  mission  there  ? 

IMr.  Xewsom.  The  ostensible  reason  was  that  they  were  reducing  our 
mission,  the  Soviet  mission  and  the  British  mission  to  be  more  com- 
patible with  the  size  of  the  Libyan  missions  in  each  of  these  three  coun- 
tries. Given  the  fact  that  none  of  the  other  diplomatic  missions  in 
Libya  larger  than  our  own  or  larger  than  these  three  were  reduced,  I 
think  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  were  also  political  elements 
involved. 

ISIr.  Hamiltox.  Do  we  have  any  kind  of  assistance  program  with 
Libya  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  No. 

Mr.  Hamiltox.  No  sales  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  No;  no  sales.  We  have  sales  of  spare  parts  through 
commercial  channels  for  equipment  that  we  provided  to  Libya  before 
the  revolution. 

jNIr.  Ha:miltox.  Is  there  any  risk  of  nationalization  of  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies there  ? 

Islv.  Newsom.  The  Libyans  say  that  the  nationalization  of  the  Brit- 
ish Oil  &  Petroleum  Co.,  was  because  it  was  owned  in  part  by  the 
British  Government  and  was  taken  as  a  reaction  against  the  British 
failure  to  turn  over  two  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Emirates 
when  the  British  pulled  out  and  that  it  did  not  set  a  precedent  for  the 
nationalization  of  other  companies.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  have  this  in  mind  but  I  don't  think  we  can  exclude  it. 

PRESIDEXT    BOURGUIBa's    POSITION 

INIr.  Hamilton.  In  Tunisia  has  the  President's  health  improved  to 
the  point  that  the  succession  problem  is  pushed  back  or  is  that  still  a 
verv'  active  concern  there  ? 

]Mr.  Newsom.  I  think  that  it  has  been  pushed  back  somewhat  by  his 
recovery  but  as  I  said  all  indications  are  that  in  the  minds  of  the  Tu- 
nisians the  succession  plan  is  fairly  clear  and  that  the  Prime  ^Minister 
would  take  over  and  subsequently  there  would  be  an  election  within 
the  Destourian  Socialist  Party  for  a  new  president. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  would  not  anticipate  any  instability  as  a  result 
of  the  succession  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  We  don't  believe  so. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  in  responding  to  your  inquiry 
about  Kenitra  that  the  State  Department  will  also  furnish  informa- 
tion about  the  nature  of  the  agreement  that  governs  that  facility  and 
the  duration  of  it. 

No  further  questions. 

]NIr.  DiGGS.  Well,  it  probably  might  be  best  to  put  our  requests  for 
additional  information  in  the  form  of  some  memorandum  because 
there  is  ceitain  additional  supporting  information  we  would  like  to 
have  for  the  appendix  and  for  the  record  based  on  aid  and  a  few  other 
matters.  We  will  make  reference  to  it  now  in  the  record  but  we  will 
make  it  moi-e  specific  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  so  that  there 
won't  be  any  doubts  as  to  what  information  we  are  seeking. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  the  joint  subcommittees  stand 
adjourned. 

Mr.  Newsom,  Thank  you. 

("Wliereupon,  at  3:45  p.m.,  the  joint  subconunittees  adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY,   AUGUST   2,    1972 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
SuBCOMMirrEES  on  Africa  and  the  Near  East, 

Washington,  B.C. 

The  subcommittees  met  at  2 :10  p.m.,  in  room  2172,  Rayburn  House 
Oilice  Building,  Hon.  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.  (chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa) ,  presiding. 

Mr.  Diggs.  The  joint  subcommittees  will  come  to  order. 

The  Subcommittees  on  Africa  and  the  Near  East  are  concluding  to- 
day a  joint  inquiry  on  the  States  of  North  Africa.  This  afternoon  we 
will  examine  the  regional  identity  of  the  North  African  states — 
^lorocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Libya — with  the  IMiddle  East,  with 
sub-Saharan  Africa  and  with  Europe.  This  will  comprehend  the  role 
of  these  countries  in  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  and  their 
views  on  African  issues,  including  the  southern  African  problem  as 
well  as  their  iSIiddle  East  problems. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  today  in  having  with  us  to  give  us  their 
views  and  to  lead  our  deliberations  two  former  U.S.  Ambassadors  and 
a  former  editor  of  Africa  Report.  The  Honorable  Hugh  Smythe,  the 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Syria  and  later  to  Malta,  will  discuss  the 
orientation  of  the  States  of  North  Africa  to  the  IMiddle  East  and  to 
Arab  concerns.  The  Honorable  Elliott  Percival  Skinner,  form  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Upper  Volta,  will  focus  on  the  evolution  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Maghrib  and  black  Africa.  Prof.  Aaron  Segal,  of 
Cornell  University,  will  direct  our  attention  to  the  relations  of  these 
states  with  Europe. 

Now  we  have  also  asked  each  to  comment  briefly  on  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  these  North  African  states  in  a  general  fashioii. 

I  believe  the  format  will  be  for  each  of  you  to  give  in  a  10-  to  15- 
minute  opening  presentation  some  discussion  of  the  issues  posed  in 
3'our  papers  which  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  because,  as  I  re- 
call, the  totality  of  your  very  learned  dissertations  total  some  60 
pages.  So  if  we  can  have  the  presentation  and  then  make  your  entire 
paper  part  of  the  record,  I  think  we  can  proceed  more  expeditiously 
and  have  more  time  for  the  questions  that  the  panel  has  developed. 

Ambassador  Smythe's  distinguished  biographical  data  will  be  made 
part  of  the  record.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  many  years  he  has  been  on 
special  assignments  of  one  type  or  another  in  addition  to  serving  as 
ambassador  and  as  a  consultant  to  our  Government  and  to  agencies  in 
the  private  sector.  He  holds  memberships  on  many  of  the  most  pres- 
tigious organizations  in  the  academic  and  community-related  and 
oriented  types.  He  has  published  any  number  of  learned  works  and 
has  been  the  recipient  of  many  scholarly  awards  and  honors. 
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It  is  a  real  privilege  to  liave  you  with  us  here,  Mr.  Ambassador. 
You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HUGH  H.  SMYTHE,  FOrvMER  U.S.  AMBASSADOR 

TO  SYRIA  AND  MALTA 

(A  biographic  sketch  of  Mr.  Smj'the  appears  on  p.  119.) 
]\Ir.  Smythp:.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  am  simply  going  to  open 
up  with  an  abstract  of  the  long  statement  which  you  mentioned. 

Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Libya  represent  a  microcosm  of  the 
developing  world  while  sharing  some  similar  qualities  peculiar  to 
them  as  North  African  states.  They  have  a  strong  feeling  of  national 
pride,  think  the  Western  World  is  obligated  to  help  them  because  of 
earlier  colonial  exploitation  and  are  sensitive  to  outside  interference  in 
any  of  their  atl'airs,  domestic  or  foreign.  While  alike  in  some  ways, 
they  are  diverse  in  national  character,  form  of  government,  and  in 
natural  resources.  Known  as  the  Maghrib,  which  now  includes  Libya, 
the  four  form  a  significant  area  of  the  world  as  the  hub  where  Europe, 
Africa,  and  the  Xear  East  meet.  They  lie  on  our  access  to  southern 
Europe  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  some  of  their  territory  is 
an  important  source  of  energy  for  Europe  and  will  become  increasingly 
so  for  the  United  States. 

GAU  AND  NORTH  AFRICA 

As  regards  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  which  I  was  asked 
to  address  myself  to,  these  four  states  really  appreciate  their  member- 
ship but  each  is  quick  to  let  it  be  known  that  national  interests  have 
a  stronger  pull.  They  all  support  black  Africa  on  self-determination 
and  human  rights  for  southern  Africa  because  all  are  against  racial 
oppression  and  prejudice  and  believe  in  political  independence.  Like 
other  nations,  they  give  support  out  of  self-interest  expecting  in  return 
sub-Saharan  African  support  for  their  stand  on  the  Middle  East,  but 
they  do  not  take  a  common  position  on  all  issues. 

Morocco  and  Tunisia  are  oriented  more  toward  Europe.  Libya  is 
more  involved  with  Egypt,  Middle  ICast  questions,  Islam,  and  the  Arab 
world,  while  Algeria  tends  to  support  Soviet  views  on  Vietnam,  Korea, 
Cuba,  and  others.  However,  on  most  general  resolutions  condemning 
America  or  other  Western  countries  for  what  they  perceive  as  viola- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  sanctions  and  the  like,  they  tend 
to  vote  together. 

They  use  the  OxVU  at  times  to  ameliorate  their  differences  and  dis- 
putes, such  as  ending  the  Morocco- Algeria  frontier  problem.  As  a 
group  they  support  Africa-wide  ventures  like  the  trade  fair  held  in 
Nairobi  last  February.  They  agree  that  without  the  OAU,  black  Af- 
rican and  Arab  African  interests  would  be  more  difficult  to  promote  in 
the  mternational  arena.  Thus  all  are  generally  consistent  in  supporting 
almost  anything  advanced  by  the  Organization  to  benefit  the  continent, 
and  through  membership  they  feel  a  sense  of  involvement  in  African 
matters  of  culture,  trade,  and  social  betterment  in  which  the  OAU 


engages. 


Relations  with  other  African  States  depends  upon  individual  inter- 
ests. Morocco  and  Algeria  want  Spain  to  hold  a  referendum  in  Spanish 
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Saliara  as  they,  along  with  Mauritania,  want  to  exploit  phosphate  de- 
posits there.  Algeria  has  an  interest  in  her  bordering  states  of  Mali, 
Alauritania,  and  Niger  as  well  as  in  liberation  movements  elsewhere  in 
Africa.  Tunisia  takes  an  active  interest  in  all-African  affairs,  while 
Libva  expresses  concern  through  support  for  Muslims  in  other  states 
and  in  opposiiig  Israeli  influence  where  it  feels  it  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  Arab  cause  anywhere  on  the  continent, 

TIES    WITH    MIODLK    EAST 

The  Middle  East  is  important  to  them  since  they  are  Arabs  and 
Islamic  in  religion  and  culture.  They  support  basic  positions  vis-a-vis 
Israel  but  diti'er  in  approach.  While  Libya  provides  material  help  to 
the  fedayecn,  all  four  abstain  from  actual  physical  involvement  in 
guerrilla  activities.  Although  members  of  the  Arab  League,  they  are 
not  unanimous  in  their  treatment  of  the  Middle  East  conflict  or  other 
world  issues,  as  their  post -11X57  war  positions  illustrates.  Algeria  was 
lusty  for  more  battle,  Tunisia  against  it,  while  Morocco  took  a  cautious 
approach  and  Libya  remained  moderate.  You  must  remember  at  that 
time  Libya  had  a  monarchy ;  it  does  not  have  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment now.  This  also  just  about  reflects  their  behavior  in  Arab  sum- 
mitry where  moderate  Morocco  and  Tunisia  stand  against  the  use  of 
force  and  for  negotiations  with  Israel,  as  Algeria  and  Libya  act 
more  ag  ''radicals"'  partisan  to  "unconditional*'  backing  for  militant 
Palestinians. 

Toward  Egj'pt,  Algeria,  after  a  period  of  friction,  is  functioning 
satisfactorily  while  Tunisia's  attitude,  based  on  unhappy  incidents 
with  the  late  Gamal  Abdul  Nasser  and  President  Habib  Bourguiba's 
awareness  of  the  philosophical-cultural  gulf  between  them,  continues 
to  be  unfriendly  to  Cairo.  Morocco  oscillates  between  the  Algerian- 
Tunisian  poles  while  Libya  not  only  has  open  admiration  but  gives 
Egypt  major  financial  help. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  present  today  understand  that  there  are 
other  developments  occurring  even  as  we  sit  here  today. 

North  African  foreign  policy  overall  is  less  attuned  to  the  Near 
East  problems  than  states  contiguous  to  Israel.  Rather,  it  is  focused 
on  improving  relations  among  the  four  since  African  unity,  to  w'hich 
they  all  subscribe,  has  not  as  yet  inspired  any  great  harmony  within 
the"  quartet.  While  they  know^  political  unification  is  not  possible 
now,  they  have  faced  up  to  the  need  for  some  kind  of  integration  and 
formed  a  permanent  consultative  committee  of  the  Maghrib.  It  is 
trying  to  develop  inter-Maghrib  African  trade,  coalesce  econornic 
policies,  coordinate  industrial  activity  and  find  a  common  policy 
toward  Europe  and  the  Common  Market. 

INDEPEXDEXCE  IMPORTANT 

Each  of  the  four  nations  is  jealous  of  its  sovereignty  and  as  a 
group  they  do  not  countenance  military  alliances  and  in  principle 
reject  foreign  bases  or  other  military  facilities  on  their  soil.  In  the 
U.N.  they  belong  to  the  nonalined  group  and  usually  adhere  to  its 
decisions'  Their  relations  with  the  major  powers  grow  mainly  out 
of  former  ties. 
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Algeria,  who  severed  relations  Avitli  the  United  States  in  1907,  is 
critical  of  our  role  in  Vietnam  but  still  has  close  military  and  eco- 
nomic relations  with  France  while  cooperating  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  economic  and  military  matters. 

Tunisia,  whose  views  often  coincide  with  ours,  even  on  Vietnam, 
regards  us  as  the  most  influential  outside  power  and  our  relations 
are  cordial  even  when  she  receives  assistance  from  the  U.S.S.R.  as  well 
as  Western  Europe. 

Morocco  was  close  to  France  until  the  Ben  Barka  affair  but  since 
1906  American  economic  assistance  has  caused  our  influence  to  rise 
there. 

Libya,  formerly  hea"\dly  dependent  on  us  and  the  British,  now  is  oil 
rich  and  has  a  new  military  regime  in  conti'ol  that  bases  its  foreign 
policy  on  money,  Pan-Arabism  and  Islam.  She  is  somewhat  unfriendly 
to  both  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  disliking  what 
she  calls  our  unqualified  support  for  Israel  even  while  storing  her  funds 
in  American  and  Swiss  banks.  Having  nationalized  British  Petroleum, 
she  is  friendly  to  France  who  sells  her  Mirage  aircraft,  keeps  a  close 
watch  on  the  Russians,  and  remains  close  to  Egypt. 

Finally,  in  closing  let  me  say  it  can  be  said  that  in  recent  years 
Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Libya  have  shown  remarkable  ability 
to  resolve  their  problems  and  their  practical  relationships  and  under- 
standing have  grown  steadily  closer. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Smythe  follows:) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Hugh  H.  Smythe,  Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Syria  and  Malta 

orientations  of  north  AFRICAN   STATES 

A  brief  background  perspective  on  the  North  African  Maghrib  states,  of 
Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Libya,  will  help  in  understanding  their  current 
behavior  in  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  positions  on  the  Middle  East 
conflict,  and  their  foreign  policy  in  general.  The  four  states  in  some  ways  repre- 
sent a  microcosm  of  the  developing  world  and  their  characteristics,  problems, 
reactions  and  issues  are  common  to  most  of  the  nations  that  have  achieved 
independence  since  World  War  II.  These  four  states  share  several  similar  qual- 
ities. They  all  have  a  strong  feeling  of  national  pride.  They  adhere  to  a  basic 
belief  that  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  Western  world  has  an  obligation 
to  them  for  their  earlier  exploitation  under  colonial  rule,  and  they  are  keenly 
sensitive  to  any  outside  interference  in  their  internal  or  other  affairs. 

At  the  same  time  they  are  diverse  in  national  character,  forms  of  government, 
and  in  their  resources.  Morocco  is  about  the  size  of  California  containing  some 
172,000  square  miles,  nearly  16  million  people  whose  literacy  rate  is  10  to  14  per 
cent,  has  a  monarchal  form  of  government,  a  GNP  of  $3  billion,  a  $200  per  capita. 
a  basically  agricultural  economy,  and  is  the  world's  principal  exporter  of 
phosphates. 

Algeria,  the  second  largest  country  in  Africa  with  920,000  square  miles  or 
about  a  third  the  size  of  the  United  States,  has  nearly  13  million  inhabitants  of 
whom  4.5  per  cent  are  literate.  It  is  governed  by  a  President  with  the  aid  of  a 
National  Revoluntionary  Council,  a  GNP  of  $1.5  billion  and  a  $135  per  capita 
(as  of  1965).  It  is  fundamentally  agricultural  but  with  large  oil  resources, 
possesses  one  of  the  most  modem  and  largest  mostly  Soviet  equipped  military 
forces  in  Africa,  an  excellent  infrastructure,  and  is  self  suflBcient  in  grain  except 
in  drought  years. 

As  for  Tunisia,  the  smallest  and  poorest  of  all  North  African  nations,  it  has 
more  than  5  million  citizens  of  whom  30  per  cent  are  literate,  living  on  63,400 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  is  endowed  with  very  modest  natural  resources. 
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govornt'cl  by  a  sinsl«>  party  Prosidonlial  stnicturo.  Its  OXP  is  .$1.1  billion,  per 
capita  $:ill>,  has  an  af,'ri<'uitural  economy,  and  requires  much  foreign  assistance. 

Libya,  the  fourth  largest  country  on  the  African  continent,  has  (>80/KX)  s(piare 
miles'for  less  than  2  million  peojile.  about  1.^)  per  cent  of  whom  are  literate.  Its 
economy  is  an  agriniltural-animal  husbandry  one  but  it  is  rich  in  oil  deposits,  has 
a  GXrOf  nearly  ?3  billion,  a  per  capita  of  .$1050,  and  is  now  governed  by  a 
military  Revolutionary  Command  Council  headed  by  a  young  Colonel  of  its 
armed  forces. 

Overall  the  four  states  fonn  a  significant  area  of  the  world  because  they  are 
at  the  hub  where  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  meet.  They  lie  on  our 
route  (tf  access  to  southern  Europe  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  North 
Africa  is  an  important  source  of  energy  for  Europe  and  will  become  increasingly 
so  for  the  United  States.  It  is  against  this  abbreviated  panorama  we  examine 
their  participation  in  the  OAU. 

NORTH  AFRICA  AND  THE  OAU 

While  there  are  a  number  of  differences  of  approach  both  toward  the  OAU 
and  toward  African  issues  in  the  United  Nations  among  the  four,  there  are 
certain  common  elements.  All  of  them  tend  to  support  black  Africans  in  their 
positions  on  the  issues  of  self-determination  and  human  rights  in  southern 
Africa.  They  do  so,  even  though  not  directly  involved  or  necessarily  concerned, 
but  because  they  believe  in  the  political  independence  of  states  and  are  against 
any  form  of  racial  oppression  and  prejudice. 

Further,  they  give  their  support  out  of  self  interest,  like  all  other  nations, 
when  operating  in  the  international  sphere,  because  in  return  they  expect  black 
African  support  for  their  positions  on  the  ^Middle  East  and  the  Palestine  ques- 
tion. Two  of  them.  Algeria  and  Libya,  can  be  listed  among  the  militants  in  the 
OAU,  and  have  been  inclined  to  be  more  active  in  its  affairs  than  Morocco  and 
Tuni.sia.  However,  with  the  election  of  King  Hassan  II  of  Morocco  and  Tunisia. 
However,  with  the  election  of  King  Hassan  II  of  Morocco  as  this  year's  Presi- 
dent of  the  OAU,  ]\Iorocco  should  in  all  likelihood  take  a  more  active  and  militant 
role,  both  in  the  OAU  and  the  U.X. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  differences  between  the  four  countries  make  it  unlikely 
that  they  will  always  take  a  common  .stance  either  on  African.  Middle  East,  or 
other  world  issues.  Reasons  for  this  are  several.  Tunisia  and  Morocco  are  some- 
what more  oriented  toward  Europe  than  is  Libya,  which  is  more  involved  with 
Egypt  and  the  Palestine  question,  as  demonstrated  by  its  willingness  to  use 
its  sizable  oil  revenues  to  counter  Israeli  influence  in  Africa.  Algeria,  while 
currently  improving  relations  with  the  U.S..  tends  to  support  Soviet  positions 
on  world  issues,  such  as  Vietnam,  Korea,  Cuba,  and  so  on. 

While  the  four  differ,  on  most  general  resolutions  condemning  the  U.S.  or 
other  we.stern  countries  for  what  OALT  members  see  as  actions  against  their 
individual  or  continental  interests  or  against  human  concerns,  such  as  our  con- 
tinuing to  import  chrome  from  Zimbabwe  in  violation  of  U.N.  .sactions  against 
Rhodesia,  and  for  providing  military  aid  to  Portu.gual  through  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  they  tend  to  vote  alike  and  support  each  other. 
At  times  the  Organization  has  served  as  a  forum  to  resolve  di.sputes  among  them, 
such  as  took  place  at  the  June,  1972,  sessions  in  Rabat.  At  this  19th  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  and  9th  chiefs  of  state  conclave  King  Hassan  and 
President  Houari  Boumedienne  of  Algeria  signed  documents  in  the  final  open 
session  to  end  their  once  bloody  frontier  dispute  and  set  forth  plans  for  the 
joint  mining  of  iron  ore  in  re.'^erves  near  Tindouf  in  southwestern  Algeria.  Also, 
the  North  Africans  tend  to  support  ventures  like  the  first  major  economic 
venture  of  the  OAU,  the  all-Africa  trade  fair  held  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  last 
February. 

The  .Tune  meeting  in  Rabat  demonstrates  what  must  of  necessity  be  the  stance 
of  the.se  four  states — and  all  others  in  the  OAU — at  this  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment. As  a  delegate  from  one  of  these  four  stated  it.  "Naturally,  our  national 
interests  have  a  stronger  pull  on  each  of  us,"  Thus  Morocco  protects  its  brisk 
tourist  trade  of  Europeans  and  Americans  coming  via  Spain,  while  Algeria  nego- 
tiates to  run  an  oil  pipeline  through  that  same  country  to  France.  Oil-rich 
Libya,  one  of  the  two  "radicals"  among  the  four,  buys  influence  with  its  dona- 
tions of  some  $1.58.000.000  annually  to  Egypt  as  its  leader.  Colonel  Mu'ammar 
Qadhdhafi.  carries  on  an  unrelenting  feud  with  the  Moroccan  King,  on  the 
grounds  that  he  has  turned  its  citizens  into  "hungry  and  barefoot  creatures," 
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All  four  realize,  however,  that  without  the  OAU  black  African  and  Arab  Afri- 
can interests  would  be  more  difficult  to  promote  in  the  international  arena. 

RELATIONS   WITH   OTHER  AFRICAN   STATES 

Each  of  the  four  states  has  particular  interests  in  one  or  more  of  its  neighbors 
to  the  south.  Morocco,  Mauritania,  and  Algeria  would  like  to  encourage  Spain  to 
hold  an  early  referendum  in  Spanish  Sahara.  Morocco  and  Mauritania  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  substantial  phosphate  deposits  which  are  located 
there. 

Algeria  borders  on  Mauritania,  Mali,  and  Niger,  and  it  has  always  taken 
an  interest  in,  and  continues  to  do  so,  the  liberation  movements  in  other  parts 
of  Africa.  Boumedienne  visited  Guinea,  before  his  attendance  at  the  June 
meeting  in  Rabat. 

Tunisia  has  always  taken  a  serious  intere.st  in  African  issues  and  played  a 
significant  role  in  OAU  affairs,  while  Libya  has  increasingly  interested  itself 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa  through  expre.ssions  in  the  past  of  support  for  Muslim 
populations  in  other  states  and  in  opposition  to  what  it  regards  as  Israeli  in- 
fluence detrimental  to  the  Arab  cause  in  Africa  in  general. 

The  four  are  generally  consistent  in  their  support  of  actions,  resolutions,  and 
programs  advanced  by  the  Organization  to  benefit  the  continent.  Thus  at  the 
June  meeting  they  stood  together  in  backing  plans  to  implement  an  all-Africa 
communications  network  and  an  all-Africa  system  of  connecting  highways,  and 
to  develop  a  system  of  laws  to  govern  the  rich  commercial  fishing  areas  now 
being  fished  for  the  most  part  by  non-African  powers.  And  througli  membership 
they  feel  a  sence  of  involvement  in  many  African  issues  and  activities  that  the 
OAU  engages  in  such  as  the  promotion  of  conferences  on  culture,  trade,  and  social 
betterment,  and  through  assistance  to  regional  economic  groupings  that  help 
weaker  nations  to  prosper. 

NORTH   AFRICA  AND   THE   MIDDLE  EAST 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  all  four  of  tlie  North  African  countries  are  Arab 
and  inextricably  linked  by  the  Muslim  religion,  culture,  and  interests  with  the 
Near  East ;  and  they  are  also  drawn  to  this  region  by  their  political  concern  over 
Near  East  issues.  They  verbally  supjjort  the  Palestinian  cause  but  generally 
abstain  from  involvement  in  extremist  terrorist  activities,  of  the  fedayeen,  al- 
though Libya  gives  the  latter  anti-Israel  guerrillas  some  material  aid.  They  are 
members  of  the  Arab  League,  take  part  in  its  deliberations  and  meetings,  but 
their  positions  differ  on  Middle  East  questions.  Algeria  and  Libya  tend  to  be 
more  supportive  of  positions  taken  by  Syria  and  Iraq,  while  Morocco  and  Tunisia 
are  inclined  to  be  more  reserved  if  they  feel  these  Near  Rr.st  neighbors  are  too 
extreme  in  their  actions ;  they  do  not  criticize  overtl.v  but  prefer  to  move  with 
what  they  conceive  to  be  more  realism  in  their  approach  to  a  given  prol)lem. 

The  four  stand  with  Arab  countries  of  the  Near  East  vis-a-vis  Israel.  Thus 
after  the  .Tune,  1967,  six-day  war,  they,  like  nearly  all  other  Arabs,  at  first 
opposed  recognition  and  negotiation  directly  with  Israel  and  insisted  upon  the 
return  of  all  territory  lost  to  Arab  nations.  They  were,  however,  among  the  Arab 
states  who  disagreed  on  what  policies  to  follow  in  order  to  deal  with  the  conse- 
quences of  the  military  defeat  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan,  and  Iraq.  While  leaders 
of  Syria,  the  Pale.stine  Liberation  Organization,  and  Algeria  pressed  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  armed  struggle  against  Israel,  the  moderate  faction,  that  included 
the  other  three  North  African  entities,  contended  Arabs  were  find  would  remain 
for  some  time  to  come  too  militarily  weak  to  challenge  Israel:  therefore,  they 
should  resort  to  diplomatic  and  political  means  to  salvage  as  much  as  possible 
from  defeat  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  they  felt  was  a  more  renlistic  view. 
Tunisia's  President  Habib  Bourguiba  even  proposed  that  the  Arabs  stop  talking 
about  destroying  Israel  and  consider  negotiating  a  definitive  peace  settlement 
on  the  best  terms  the  Arabs  could  get. 

General  positions  taken  following  the  10(57  conflict  reflect  the  respective  nature 
of  these  four  states  on  Middle  East  matters,  althoush  time  has  caused  some 
changes  due  to  internal  developments  in  each  of  them,  as  weM  as  shifts  on  the 
world  sr-eno  in  general,  and  activities  in  the  Arab  world  in  particular.  The  war 
Itrought  about  a  polarization  of  attitudes  among  the  four.  Algeria  took  the  most 
radical  stand  in  supporting  the  cause  of  armed  struggle  in  Palestine  and  the 
fedayeen  al-Fatah  group ;  she  criticized  Egypt  severely  and  its  army  for  accept- 
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iiiK  a  cease  fire.  In  contrast,  Tunisia,  who  since  1005  had  openly  advocated  recog- 
nition of  an  Israel  state  does  tliis  in  the  name  of  "realism." 

As  for  Morocco,  she  adopted  a  cautious  approach  to  the  Middle  East  problem 
and  her  position  just  about  approximates  that  of  the  Middle  East  states  after 
the  June  contlajrration,  while  Libya,  prior  to  the  overthrow  of  King  Idris,  usually 
adopttnl  a  moderate  jmsition  on  Arab-Israeli  affairs.  However,  since  the  take 
over  of  authority  by  young  Colonel  Mu'animar  Qadhdhafi  she  tends  to  align  with 
Algeri;i  to  form  a  "radical''  team.  Morocco  aiid  Tuni.sia  seem  to  understand,  too, 
the  tenuous  position  of  .lordan's  King  Hussein  who  is  caught  between  I.srael  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  pressure  of  Egypt  and  heavy  dependence  on  the  United 
States  for  aid  on  the  other.  As  a  result  they  tend  not  to  press  .Jordan  into  difficult 
ixisitions    as    the   two    other   North   African    states  may    be   inclined    to   do. 

In  summit  meetings  of  the  Arab  leaders  on  the  Middle  East  problem  Tunisia 
and  Morocco  can  In?  exi)ected  to  take  a  modei'ate  stance  and  generally  abstain 
from  supporting  any  resolutions  or  actions  that  call  for  the  u.se  of  force.  Libya 
continues  to  contribute  to  the  fund  distributed  to  Arab  Near  East  states  that 
suffered  the  greatest  economic  losses  from  the  war  and  that  enables  Egypt  to 
keep  the  Suez  Canal  closed.  As  regards  the  Palestinian  conflict,  this  produced  a 
further  split  in  the  political  unity  of  the  Arab  world,  between  partisans  of 
negotiation  with  Israel — a  point  of  view  to  which  Tunisia  and  Morocco  sub- 
scribe— and  those  adherents  of  Egyptian  diplomacy,  which  is  generally  backed 
by  the  Ea.stern  Arab  nationalist  parties,  and  the  parti-sans  of  "unconditional" 
support  for  the  Palestine  guerrillas. 

NORTH    AFRICA    AND    EGYPT 

Towards  Egypt,  the  key  nation  in  Near  Ea.stern  affairs,  Algeria  in  May,  1963, 
had  the  late  President  Gamal  Nasser  in  for  a  visit,  and  the  then  United  Arab 
Republic  arranged  a  loan  of  ten  million  pounds  sterling  and  sent  large  numbers 
of  technicians,  mostly  teachers  of  Arabic  and  military  experts.  The  UAR  sup- 
ported Algeria  in  her  frontier  dispute  with  Morocco,  but  the  change  of  regime 
in  Algeria  in  196.^  was  ill  received  in  Cairo.  President  Nasser,  along  with  Moscow 
and  the  African  .states  of  the  "revolutionary"  group,  remained  very  hostile  to- 
wards President  Boumedienne  for  some  time.  Algeria  then  proceeded  to  expel 
the  Egyptian  technicians,  who.«;e  qualifications  had  been  placed  in  doubt.  Yet 
she  did  not  modify  her  foreign  outlook.  Her  hostility  to  American  policy,  notably 
on  Vietnam,  and  her  support  for  African  liberation  movements  in  Angola, 
Mozambique,  Rhode.^ia  and  elsewhere,  remained  unchanged.  Gradually,  however, 
friendly  relations  with  Egypt  were  resumed.  Boumedienne  visited  that  country 
in  December,  19C6,  and  relations  between  Algeria  and  Egypt  have  been  satisfac- 
tory since  then. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tunisia  has  always  been  unfriendly  to  the  policies  of  Cairo, 
a  hostility  created  far  back  in  the  past  when  President  Bourguiba  lived  there 
for  four  years  after  World  War  II.  The  President  never  di.sguised  the  fact  that 
he  then  became  conscious  of  the  gulf  which  separated  the  Arab  East  from  the 
Maghrib,  a  gap  which  further  widened  by  European  influence,  since  French 
colonization  of  the  Maghrib  had  left  a  very  deep  imprint.  Egypt's  attitude  of  sup- 
port for  the  Youssefist  movement  in  Timisia  in  1955,  and  the  "i)lots"  of  1962  and 
1968.  in  which  the  UAR  and  Syrian  embassies  were  openly  accused  of  involve- 
ment, created  an  atmosphere  in  which  Bourguiba's  visit  to  the  Middle  East  in 
1965  and  his  pronouncements  on  the  Palestinian  question  did  little  to  dispel. 
Isolated  in  the  Arab  world,  Bourguiba  adopted  in  1966  the  project  of  an  Islaunc 
Conference,  which  was  condemned  in  Cairo,  Damascus,  Baghdad,  and  Algiers  as 
"American  inspired." 

Tunisia's  position  is  unique  in  North  Africa  and  her  aging  lender  is  particularly 
concerned  about  his  country's  uncomfortable  position  sandwiched  between  two 
military  dictatonships,  Libya  to  the  east  and  Algeria  to  the  west.  Thus  he  is 
anxious  to  continue  his  present  ruling  structure  featuring  a  strong  executive  so 
as  to  be  better  able  to  fend  off  the  country's  neighbors  should  this  be  necessary. 
Tunisia  is  having  internnl  difficulties  with  the  regime  under  pressure  to  reform 
and  set  up  "collegiate  direction"  of  political  affairs,  elections  at  all  political 
levels,  and  for  an  end  to  the  "practice  of  designation  and  choice."  At  this  writing, 
however,  Bourguiba  remains  in  power  and  control  with  much  the  same  kind  of 
regime  as  in  the  past — a  Political  Bureau  of  14  men,  averaging  .54  years  of  acre, 
representing  an  older  generation  that  fought  with  the  President  against  the 
French. 
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As  for  Morocco,  her  position  has  oscillated  between  the  Algerian-Tunisian 
poles.  She  began  as  a  member  of  the  "revolutionary"  camp,  and  in  January,  1961, 
King  Mohamed  V  invited  the  Heads  of  State  from  the  then  radical  countries 
(of  Mali.  Guiana.  Ghana,  UAR,  and  Algeria)  to  a  conference  in  Casablanca.  But 
the  old  king  died  in  February  that  year  and  was  succeeded  by  Crown  Prince 
Hassan  II.  After  his  ascendancy  to  the  throne  Morocco  began  to  side  with  the 
moderate  faction.  In  19G6  Hassan  accepted  the  principle  of  an  Islamic  league  and 
pulilicly  demonstrated  this  by  inviting  the  Shah  of  Persia,  Kings  Hussein  of 
.lordan  and  Feisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  a  conference.  Presently  Morocco  is  so 
involved  with  internal  political,  economic,  and  social  problems  that  the  King's 
throne  is  somewhat  insecure ;  thus  she  is  giving  little  attention  to  foreign  affairs. 
But  it  is  accepted  that  Hassan  sides  with  the  moderates  on  the  Near  East  conflict 
and  he  has  moved  to  resolve  difl'iculties  with  Algeria  and  Mauritania. 

Turning  to  Libya,  it  remained  quiet  for  a  long  time  under  the  conservative  and 
traditional  rule  of  aged  King  Idris.  During  his  reign  the  nation  remained  on  the 
sidelines  while  taking  the  expected  positions  where  Arabs  were  involved  with 
Israelis.  But  disenchantment  of  the  young  with  lack  of  progress  there  led  to  a  mili- 
tary coup  that  overthrew  the  monarchy  in  September,  1969,  and  (then  Captain 
and  now)  Colonel  Qadhdhafi  took  over  leadership.  The  new  military  regime, 
deeply  influenced  by  the  frustration  of  the  young  Arab  milit.iry  officers  over 
the  course  of  the  June,  1967,  war,  made  the  Arab  struggle  against  Israel  a  major 
tenet  of  foreign  policy.  They  believe  strongly  that  the  U.S.  gives  \inqualified 
support  to  Israel  and  today  this  affects  their  actions  in  Middle  East  policy. 
Although  the  Colonel,  a  highly  religious  man  and  strict  observer  of  Moslem  prac- 
tices, has  had  some  internal  difficulties,  he  has  managed  to  remain  the  strong  man 
ruling  with  the  help  of  a  Revolutionary  Command  Council. 

In  July,  1972,  Qadhdhafi  reorganized  the  Council  changing  it  from  a  military 
to  one  of  mainly  civilian  technocrats.  He  expects  them  to  bring  about  what  is 
called  a  "green  revolution"  under  a  three-year  agricultural-industrial  develop- 
ment plan  to  fost  .''^8.75  billion.  It  is  designed  to  diversify  the  economy  to  prepare 
for  the  day  when  the  nation's  oil  wealth  dries  up.  Under  its  current  rulers  Libya 
may  be  classed  with  the  "radicals"  of  North  Africa.  The  Colonel  has  used  its  oil 
riches  to  support  groups  fighting  Israel,  has  close  ties  with  Syrian  leaders,  is  re- 
ported to  give  aid  to  the  new  Mo.slem  leader.  General  Idi  Amin,  of  the  military 
regime  in  Uganda,  supply  funds  to  the  Moslem  rebel  Eritrean  Liberation  Front 
in  Ethiopia,  and  forms  one  of  the  triumvirate  with  Syria  and  Egypt  in  the 
Federation  of  Arab  Republics  formed  in  1971. 

NORTH   AFRICAW   FOREIGN   POLICT 

While  the  above  represents  in  brief  the  positions  of  the  four  North  African 
nations,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  at  the  same  time  other  Interests  and  priorities 
are  present  for  them  and  none  of  the  four  is  as  completely  absorbed  in  Middle 
East  concerns  as  are  Arab  states  directly  contiguous  to  Israel.  Further,  we  must 
remember  that  the  1960's  produced  climactic  events  In  the  Near  East  which  have 
affected  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  our  own  relations  with  each  of  these  four 
countries.  Algeria  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  us  in  1967  and  things  remained 
cool  between  us  until  early  this  year.  Relations  with  the  other  three  became 
difficult  in  the  wake  of  the  1967  war,  mainly  due  to  the  belief  that  we  had  helped 
Israel  to  win  that  war,  and  this  belief  died  hard.  While  armed  forces  of  the  four 
may  not  have  been  directly  in  the  fighting,  they  were  committed  as  Arabs  and 
shared  the  feelings  of  humiliation  and  bitterness  over  the  events  tliat  took  place 
then.  Thus  Near  Eastern  Issues  still  remain  a  serious  problem  In  U.S.  relations 
with  Alorocco.  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Libya. 

However,  one  of  the  principal  foreign  policy  occupations  of  their  leadership  is 
improving  relations  among  themselves.  The  cause  of  African  unity,  to  which  they 
all  subscribe,  has  not  inspired  any  great  harmony  within  the  quartet  than  that 
of  Arab  unity  or  ^laghrib  unity.  I'^ntil  1962  IVTorocco  had  assumeri  a  posture  as 
special  champion  of  African  unity,  having  taken  the  initiative  to  bring  together 
the  "revoluMonary"  states,  as  aforementioned,  known  as  the  Casablanca  Group, 
as  a  follow  np  to  the  Conference  of  African  Peoples  organized  by  the  late  Ghanian 
leader,  Kwame  Nkrumah  In  Accra  In  1958. 

But  the  Group  did  not  survive  for  long  as  an  organized  entity  and  Tunisia 
herself  sided  with  the  "moderate"  states  of  Senegal.  Ivory  Coast.  Nisrorin.  Liberia, 
and  Ethiopia,  among  other.s.  who  subsequently  combined  to  become  known  as  the 
Monrovia  Group,  and  It  was  also  of  brief  duration.  In  1965,  Bourguiba  toured 
some  of  the  latter  countries  to  discuss  the  Idea  of  a  French-speaking  Common- 
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wealth.  As  for  Algeria,  after  1062  she  found  herself  in  the  role  of  defender  of  the 
more  radical  approach  to  Africa,  expressed  this  at  the  conference  of  African 
Heads  of  State  held  in  Addis  Abada  in  May,  1963,  which  itself  gave  birth  then  to 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  four  is  also  tied  up  with  the  proposed  historic  Second 
Bandung  Conference  that  was  to  be  held  in  July,  1965,  but  which  never  convened 
because  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  "revolutionary"  Arab  and  African  states,  and 
because  of  Russia's  adverse  attitude  towards  the  new  Algerian  regime.  Rather, 
once  normal  relations  had  been  established  with  these  countries,  an  Economic 
Conference  of  the  Third  World  was  held  in  Algiers  in  October,  1967.  But  as  has 
been  noted,  all  these  tentative  and  fragile  bodies  had  almost  no  impact  on  the 
internal  developments  of  governments,  although  they  did  help  to  create  some  in- 
ternational institutions,  even  if  the  effectiveness  of  the  latter  was  more  ap$)arent 
than  real. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN   COUNTRIES 

But  the  basic  foreign  policy  of  these  four  nations  is  a  medley  that  emerges 
from  a  framework  of  belief  that  polities  is  practiced  as  a  competitive  game  con- 
sisting at  best  of  inflexible  balancing  of  the  greatest  number  of  options,  allies, 
and  adversaries.  Consequently,  they  all  understand  that  political  unification 
among  them  is  not  possible  for  the  foreseeable  future.  In  1958,  before  Algeria 
was  free,  leaders  of  the  dominant  Istiqlal,  Destour,  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  (FLN)  parties  convened  at  Tangier  to  map  a  possible  future  confederal 
Maghrib,  but  early  optimism  faded  quickly  and  the  only  such  structure  that 
emerged  was  the  Confederation  of  North  African  Students  which  proved  abortive. 

By  1960  Morocco  was  bitterly  opposing  Tunisia's  recognition  of  an  independent 
Mauritania,  whose  territory  was  claimed  by  Morocco.  The  next  year  the  FLN 
and  the  Moroccans  formed  a  confederation  that  excluded  Tunisia,  but  even  be- 
fore Algerian  independence,  the  Tunisians  and  Moroccans  were  insisting  upon 
a  revision  of  the  old  colonial  frontiers  which  favored  Algeria.  Then  in  1963 
Tunisia  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  because  Ben  Bella  harbored  Youssefists 
who  had  tried  to  assassinate  Bourguiba.  The  simmering  border  dispute  between 
Morocco  and  Algeria  broke  out  into  an  open  but  short  war  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
Tunisia  had  no  choice  but  to  recognize  Algeria's  Saharan  frontier,  but  Morocco 
continued  in  principle  to  contest  it.  To  defend  its  colonial  legacy,  Algeria,  beaten 
in  battle  by  the  more  experienced  Moroccans  in  1963,  moved  to  modernize  its 
armed  forces  with  Soviet  and  French  help.  This  forced  Morocco  to  seek  arms 
from  the  United  States  in  order  to  partly  rectify  the  balance  of  military  power, 
so  that  by  1966  a  North  African  arms  race  had  become  a  reality  and  there  was  no 
longer  hope  for  any  overt  political  unity. 

Finally,  realizing  that  the  diversity  of  their  political  regimes  is  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  true  Maghrib  unity,  in  recent  years  the  four  nations  have  exercised 
some  discipline  and  faced  up  to  the  need  for  some  kind  of  integration,  especially 
economic.  While  progress  here  has  not  been  spectacular,  some  bilateral  agree- 
ments have  been  reached  that  cover  such  things  as  trade,  technical  finance,  and 
administrative  matters.  A  permanent  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Maghrib, 
to  plan  the  basis  of  future  economic  integration,  has  been  established  through 
the  initiative  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  Growing  out  of  this  it  is 
hoped  the  four  will  be  able  to  harmonize  their  foreign  trade  policies  so  as  to 
develop  inter-Maghrib  trade,  coordinate  industrial  activity,  find  a  common  policy 
towards  Europe  and  the  Common  Market,  and  generally  coale.sce  their  economic 
policies. 

Further,  the  leaders  of  the  area  have  shown  in  the  past  several  years  a  remark- 
able ability  to  resolve  problems  existing  among  them.  While  actual  economic  or 
political  unity  is  still  a  distant  dream,  their  practical  relationships  and  under- 
standing have  grown  steadily  closer,  so  that  what  seemed  like  intractable  prob- 
lems a  decade  ago  are  now  behind  them.  Morocco's  recognition  of  Mauritania 
in  1969  set  aside  centuries-old  claims  and  Algeria  and  Tunisia  found  a  common 
understanding  about  the  frontier  and  on  economic  cooperation  in  the  same  year. 
The  agreement  concluded  between  Morocco  and  Algeria  in  June  of  this  year 
also  resolved  problems  which  had  resulted  in  actual  conflict  between  the  states 
in  1963.  As  for  relations  with  Euroi)e,  they  have  always  been  of  significant  im- 
portance, and  they  remain  so  today.  For  Europe  is  the  principal  market  and 
major  source  of  supplies  for  all  four  states,  and  their  relationships  with  the 
European  Common  >Tarket  countries  becomes  increasingly  important  to  them, 
even  more  so  as  it  is  now  in  process  of  expanding  from  six  to  ten. 
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Overall  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Libya  are  jealous  of  their  national 
sovereignty  and,  of  course,  i>ermit  no  outside  dictation  of  their  foreign  or  do- 
mestic policies.  They  do  not  countenance  military  alliances  and  reject  in  principle 
any  foreign  bases  or  other  military  facilities  on  their  soil.  Tunisia  has  in  fact 
been  free  of  all  foreign  military  entanglements  since  the  French  finally  evacuated 
Bizerte  in  19t>3,  while  they  are  evacuating  ahead  of  schedule  from  naval  and 
Saharan  installations  in  Algeria.  In  Morocco,  in  theory  all  foreign  bases  were 
liquidated  in  1904;  but  in  practice  the  U.S.  retains  certain  facilities  at  Kenitra 
on  behalf  of  the  Moroccan  government,  while  Libya  in  1970  cleared  Americans 
out  of  Wheelus  Field  in  Tripoli  and  the  Coast  Guard  navigation  station  in  the 
Gulf  of  Sirte,  and  the  British  air  force  from  Tobruk.  In  the  United  Nations  tliey 
are  all  a  part  of  the  nonaligned  group  and  their  foreign  iK>licy  here  is  dictated 
basically  by  the  decisions  reached  by  this  collective  of  more  than  50  nations  made 
up  mainly  of  Asian,  African,  Arab,  and  a  few  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
countries. 

TIES  WITH  GREAT  POWERS 

Vls-a-vis  the  major  powers  the  policies  of  the  four  North  African  states  vary, 
based  mainly  on  their  resi>ective  former  ties  to  them.  This  suggest  a  present  pat- 
tern of  intense  and  growing  competition  feeding  upon  rivalries  among  them.  Thus 
Algeria  still  retains  close  military  and  economic  relations  with  France,  despite 
periodic  crises,  while  at  the  same  time  Boumedienne  pursues  growing  coopera- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  in  economic  and  military  matters.  She  criticizes  the 
United  States  for  its  role  in  Vietnam,  and  since  the  severing  of  relations  in  1967 
she  did  not  receive  an  American  official  visitor  for  talks  until  March  of  this  year, 
when  the  President  met  with  our  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
aflfairs. 

As  for  Tunisia,  she  recognizes  the  U.S.  as  the  most  influential  outside  power 
and  relations  with  us  continue  to  be  cordial.  Tunisia  does,  however,  receive  some 
support  from  France,  other  West  European  countries  and  the  USSR.  Bourguiba's 
views  on  major  issues  often  coincide  with  those  of  the  United  States,  even  on 
Vietnam. 

Morocco  stayed  close  to  France  in  foreign  policy  until  after  the  Ben  Barka 
affair.  Thus  it  is  only  since  1966  that  we  were  able  to  become  the  major  outside 
influence  there.  Recently,  though,  our  economic  assistance  has  been  decreasing, 
the  same  as  it  is  In  Tunisia,  although  both  are  among  the  African  countries  en- 
joying highest  priority  for  our  aid. 

At  this  juncture  in  time  Libya's  attitude  towards  the  big  powers  is  too  unstable 
and  too  unclear  to  catalog  with  any  certainty ;  it  is  a  combination  of  many  ele- 
ments. Long  dependent  on  Britain  and  America  for  economic  aid,  in  1957  Esso 
struck  oil  there,  and  by  1968  Libya  had  become  one  of  the  world's  leading  oil 
producers  increasing  its  per  capita  from  about  $35  at  independence  in  1951  to 
more  than  $1650  today.  Its  former  elderly,  conservative  traditional  monarch 
maintained  close  relations  with  the  USA  as  a  consequence  of  our  having  pro- 
vided substantial  financial  support  in  the  early  days  of  the  kingdom,  and  there 
was  widespread  belief  then  that  America  and  Britain  actually  dictated  Libyan 
government  policies. 

But  all  of  this  changed  as  a  result  of  the  1069  military  coup,  and  only  this 
year  the  current  rulers  ordered  the  Americans  and  British  to  reduce  their 
embassy  staffs  to  a  prescribed  minimum  number.  Some  of  its  behavior  towards 
us  is  based  on  its  dislike  of  what  it  perceives  to  be  American  unqualified  support 
for  Israel.  It  has  nationalized  British  petroleum.  While  remaining  close  to 
Egypt,  since  Qadhdhafi  idolized  Nasser,  it  keeps  a  close  watch  on  the 
USSR  and  has  let  it  be  known  that  Communism  cannot  solve  the  problems  of 
ihe  Muslim  and  Arab  world.  France  still  enjoys  some  privileges  while  it  sells 
Mirage  aircraft  to  the  regime. 

It  can  be  said  with  some  validit.v,  however,  that  Libya  bases  its  foreign  policy 
on  the  internationalism  of  Islam  but  mainly  on  money  and  is  spending  con- 
siderable sums  beyond  its  borders  to  eonsuininate  its  dreams.  Aside  from  being 
intra nsient  on  the  Palestine  question  and  making  expenditures  in  causes  against 
Israel  and  providing  the  aid  mentioned  above.  Qadhdhafi  also  supports  Muslim 
rebels  in  Chad,  as  well  as  insurrectionists  in  the  Philippines;  promised  Catholic 
Malta  a  subsidy  for  ordering  British  forces  to  vacate  military  bases  there,  and 
last  December  urged  Arab  and  ^Muslim  countries  to  declare  a  jihad  or  holy  war 
on  India  for  its  attack  on  Pal<istan. 

Although  leaders  of  Muslim  nations  from  all  over  Africa  tread  a  steady  path 
to  Libya  seeking  help,  the  Colonel  is  neither  overly  generous  nor  reckless.  Ex- 
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tremely  conservative  in  fiscal  policies,  he  keeps  most  of  his  money  on  short  term 
deposit  in  American  and  Swiss  banks,  and  he  is  inclined  to  be  more  parsimonious 
than  profligate.  Pan-Arabism  is  the  fundamental  creed  and  Islam  Libya's  idee 
fixe,  even  if  its  leader  has  called  upon  the  Jordan  army  to  oust  King  Hussein  for 
trying  to  liquidate  the  I'alestiuiau  commandos. 

But  generally  the  Libyan  government  is  still  experiencing  internal  pains  that 
affect  iier  actions  both  domestic  and  foreign,  as  well  as  her  attitud(^  and  posi- 
tions on  international  issues  so  that  her  specitic  foreign  policy  as  a  North  African 
state  cannot  be  detailed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  or  reliability. 

INIr.  DiGGS.  I  think  it  might  be  well  that  we  proceed  to  get  the 
opening  presentations  in  summary  form  from  our  other  two  distin- 
guished witnesses  and  then  we  will  proceed  to  general  questioning. 

The  chairman  now  would  like  to  recognize  our  former  Ambassador 
to  Upper  Volta,  Dr.  Elliott  Percival  Skinner,  who  like  Dr.  Smythe 
has  a  whole  list  of  distinguished  citations  for  his  public  service. 
These  and  his  academic  history,  his  affiliation  with  professional  so- 
cities,  his  academic  achievements,  and  his  publication  of  various  dis- 
tinguished works  of  one  type  or  another  will  be  made  part  of  the 
record. 

Ambassador  Skinner. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ELLIOTT  PERCIVAL  SKINNER,  FORMER  U.S. 

AMBASSADOR  TO  UPPER  VOLTA 

(A  biographic  sketch  of  Mr.  Skinner  appears  on  p.  118.) 
Mr.  Skinner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  asked  to  talk  about  the  evolu- 
tion of  relations  between  the  Maghrib  and  black  Africa.  In  contrast 
to  Dr.  Smythe,  I  accepted  the  Arab's  view  of  the  Maghrib,  the  islands 
of  the  west,  and  limited  Ijy  discussion  to  Morocco,  Algeria,  and 
Tunisia. 

The  main  thrust  of  my  paper  was  an  assessment  of  the  often  con- 
tradictory forces  of  Pan-Islamism,  Pan-Arabism  and  Pan-Africanism. 
These  forces  link  the  Maghrib  and  black  Africa  but  these  forces 
have  also  contributed  to  a  jrreat  deal  of  conflict  between  the  two 
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regions. 


Historically  these  two  areas  have  been  in  contact  since  the  neolithic. 
"VYith  the  Arab  conquest  of  North  Africa,  Islam  moved  into  the  area 
and  provided  a  bond  between  the  states  of  black  Africa  and  the 
states  of  North  Africa.  It  was  Islam  rather  than  Arabism  that  played 
an  important  role  in  the  development  of  trade,  commerce,  and  the 
general  relations  between  the  Maghrib  and  black  Africa. 

ROLE   OF  EUROPE 

The  Europeans  conquered  North  Africa  at  the  end  of  the  lOtli  cen- 
tury and  by  the  beginning  of  the  20th  centuiy  almost  all  of  Africa  had 
been  conquered  and  colonized  by  the  European  states.  It  was  this 
latter  conquest  that  created  many  of  the  links  which  we  presently 
find  between  the  Maghrib  and  black  Africa. 

During  the  colonial  period  the  French  encouraged  the  spread  of 
Islam  to  black  Africa  on  the  supposition  that  Islam  being  closer 
philosophically  to  African  religions  would  help  destroy  the  tradi- 
tional fabric  of  African  society,  thus  permitting  French  culture — 
which  the  French  viewed  as  superior  to  all  existing  cultures— to  come 
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in  and  complete  the  job  of  "civilizing"  Africans.  The  French  per- 
mitted marabouts  and  teachers  to  move  between  the  Maghrib  and  black 
Africa  thereby  spreading  a  kind  of  Islam  characteristic  of  North 
Africa,  but  also  facilitating  the  development  of  a  kind  of  Islam  which 
adapting  to  black  Africa  took  on  specific  black  African  attributes. 

NATIONALISM 

Later  on,  nationalism  developed  both  in  North  Africa  and  in  black 
Africa,  The  nationalism  that  developed  in  North  Africa  had  specific 
characteristics :  One  of  these  was  Pan-Arabism  in  which  the  national- 
ists in  their  anger  against  western  colonialism  decided  to  go  back  to 
their  own  roots  which  were  Arab  civilization;  another  characteristic 
that  the  North  Africans  had  in  common  was  Islam.  Islam  acted  as  a 
religious  bond  between  the  Maghrib  peoples;  finally  there  was,  of 
course,  nationalism  itself.  Thus,  when  the  Algerians  started  to  talk 
about  their  nationalism  they  said  that  they  are  Arabs  in  culture, 
Muslims  in  religion,  and  Algerian  in  nationality. 

These  three  forces — Islam,  Arabism,  and  nationalism — became  im- 
portant factors  in  the  revolutionary  movements  in  North  Africa.  In 
contrast,  religion  did  not  play  an  important  role  in  the  nationalist 
movements  of  black  Africa;  the  Africans  talked  primarily  in  po- 
litical terms.  As  Nkrumah  said,  "Seek  you  first  the  political  kingdom 
and  everything  will  be  added  thereon  to."  The  closest  the  Africans 
came  to  talking  about  philosophy  and  culture  was  to  talk  about  the 
concept  of  negritude.  That  undefinable  characteristics  or  essence  of 
black  people  which  in  this  country  we  know  as  "soul" — something 
which  by  its  very  nature  cannot  be  defined. 

The  one  thing  that  the  Africans  of  sub-Sahara  and  the  Africans 
north  of  Sahara  had  in  common  when  they  came  to  independence  was 
the  bond  of  having  experienced  colonialism.  It  was  to  be  anticolonial- 
ist  and  the  desire  to  be  independent  of  foreign  control  that  played 
the  most  important  role  in  postcolonial  relations  between  the  ISIagh- 
ribis  and  black  Africans. 

BUILDING  AFRICAN  UNITY 

Significantly,  it  was  a  black  African,  Nkrumah,  who  invited  the 
then  independent  states  of  North  Africa  to  come  to  Accra  to  take  part 
in  the  First  Conference  of  Independent  African  states.  Nkrumah 
said,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that,  "the  Sahara  may  have  divided  us, 
now  the  Sahara  is  to  unite  us."  Nkrumah  said  that  there  should  be 
"one  for  all  and  all  for  one."  However,  the  reality  of  Africa,  both 
north  and  south,  was  not  to  permit  this  kind  of  cooperation  and  col- 
laboration. The  Arab  States  of  the  north  soon  split  among  themselves 
over  France's  war  in  Algeria.  It  was  this  split,  compounded  by  the 
problems  the  Congo  had  in  moving  to  independence,  that  led  to  the 
development  of  two  important  blocs  in  Africa :  the  Casablanca  group, 
and  the  Monrovia  group. 

Not  all  of  the  North  African  states,  nor  all  the  !Maghribi  states 
belonged  to  the  Casablanca  coup.  Boui-guiba  stayed  out  because  of 
his  links  with  France.  Likewise  the  INIonrovia  group  did  not  include 
all  of  the  states  of  black  Africa.  Guinea,  ISIali,  and  Ghana  stayed 
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out  of  that.  The.  reasons  for  inemlieiship  in  one  bloc  or  another  were 
economic  as  well  as  political.  Tlie  Casablanca  states  were  socialist  and 
were  concei-ned  with  the  rapid  liberation  of  Africa.  They  also  insisted 
upon  ruptnrinc;  existing  or  survivino;  colonial  ties.  In  contrast,  the 
]\Ionrovia  states  were  moderate.  They  tended  to  value  some  of  the 
linlvs  wliich  tliey  had  developod  witli  Europe  over  time,  and  therefore 
coukl  not  agree  with  the  basic  thesis  of  the  Casablanca  group.  Never- 
theless, Pan  Africanism  was  able  later  on  to  cut  across  tlie  ties  which 
Arab  League,  the  Council  of  Understanding,  and  OCAM,  among 
otlicT-s,  to  lu'ing  both  the  IMaglirib  states  and  black  African  states  to 
Addis  Ababa  in  19G3  to  form  the  Oi'ganization  of  African  Unity. 

Addis  Ababa,  the  center  of  Pan  Africanism,  became  a  rallying  point 
where  the  states  of  the  Maghrib  and  tlie  states  of  black  Africa  could 
attempt  to  resolve  problems  among  tliemselves  and  between  the  two 
regions.  It  was  after  Ben  Bella  had  returned  from  the  OAU  meeting 
of  1963  that  he  began  to  talvc  a  very  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
IMaghrib  and  the  politics  of  black  Africa.  Thankful  of  the  aid  he 
had  received  during  the  independence  struggle,  Ben  Bella,  in  turn, 
welcomed  to  Algiers  almost  all  of  the  liberation  movements  engaged 
in  fighting  the  Portuguese  or  fighting  the  southern  whites.  He  also 
welcomed  the  Socialists,  the  militant  nationalists,  and  the  dissident 
elements  from  almost  all  states  in  Af  i-ica. 

ROLE  OF  ALGERIA 

Dr.  Smvtlie  talked  about  Ben  Barka.  It  was  Ben  Bella  who  provided 
a  passport  for  Ben  Barka,  thus  creating  problems  between  himself 
and  his  Maghribi  neighbors.  Ben  Bella,  also  provided  a  passport  for 
the  Gabonese  rebel  IMba;  harbored  people  of  tlie  Sanwi  region  of 
the  Ivory  Coast;  and  gave  succor  and  help  to  the  Sawaba  movement 
from  the  Niger,  thus  creating  problems  with  many  states  of  black 
Africa. 

Algeria's  active  participation  in  the  nationalists'  strugi^le  dominated 
her  relationship  with  the  rest  of  black  Africa.  The  fall  of  Ben  Bella 
did  weaken  somewhat  the  Algerians'  interest  in  the  liberation  move- 
ment, but  Boumedienne  is  still  a  militant.  The  last  conference  he  had 
in  Algeria,  a  cultural  conference,  was  transformed  into  a  political 
conference,  and  created  problems  between  himself  and  some  black 
states  of  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Tunisia  emerged  from  the  1963  OAU  meeting  more  interested  in 
black  Africa.  Bourguiba,  wlio  until  this  time  was  talking  about  cau- 
tion with  respect  to  Israel,  suggested  that  the  relations  between  black 
African  states  and  Israel  were  against  African  unity.  However.  Bour- 
guiba, given  his  hostility  to  the  militant  Arabism  of  Nasser  and  being 
attracted  by  the  linsruistic  relationship  with  France  and  the  franco- 
phone states  of  West  Africa,  remained  committed  to  a  commonwealth 
based  on  French.  Bourguiba  has  remained  more  or  less  moderate,  but 
as  we  all  know  he  is  in  bad  health  and  anything  can  happen  once  he 
releases  the  reins  of  power. 

3IOROCCO 

Now  we  come  to  Morocco.  This  state  has  had  difficulty  relating  to 
black  Africa  because  of  claims  over  Mauritania.  Mauritania  had  been 
part  of  the  Sharifian  empire  and  the  Moroccans  were  loathe  to  see  her 
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become  independent  as  member  of  the  UAM  and  later  on  as  a  member 
of  OCAM.  Morocco  was  disturbed  that  during  the  Pan-Isiamic  con- 
ference in  Algeria  in  19G9,  Boumedienne  was  able  to  encourage  the 
Moroccans  and  Mauritanians  to  come  together.  The  religious  link 
these  two  states  were  able  to  resolve  many  of  their  differences,  thus 
leading  to  a  greater  rapport  between  an  Arab  State  north  of  the 
Sahara  and  an  Arab  State  in  the  Western  Sahara.  - 

Ould  Daddah,  the  i-1-esident  of  Mauritania,  has  now  emerged  as  an 
imi^ortant  figure  in  the  African  and  Maghribi  affairs.  As  the  past 
president  of  the  OAU,  be  played  a  pivotal  role.  He  was  Arabic  Islamic, 
and  African,  in  fact  Senghor  had  alwa3's  seen  ^Mauritania  in  those 
terms.  He  saw  it  as  a  link  between  what  he  called  the  Negro-Arabo- 
Berber  elements  of  Africa. 

During  1971-72  Ould  Daddah  was  able  to  galvanize  the  states  of 
the  OAU  into  a  more  dynamic  policy.  One  may  suggest  that  he  was 
able  to  do  that  because  by  the  tmie  he  came  to  the  leadership  of  the 
OAU  the  states  of  black  Africa  and  North  African  were  in  a  state 
of  disarray,  a  state  of  confusion  and  a  state  of  disappointment  with 
the  West.  The  Afi'ican  voice  had  become  muted  in  the  conference 
halls  of  the  world.  The  African  States  were  divided  over  the  issue 
of  dialog  with  southern  Africa.  The  African  states  were  angry  v.-ith 
the  West  because  of  a  decline  in  terms  of  trade.  Finally  African 
States  were  frustrated  by  their  inability  to  play  any  role  whatsoever 
in  the  continuing  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 

Thus  it  was  that  at  the  OxVU  meeting  in  Addis  Ababa  in  1971 
they  appointed  a  subcommittee  of  African  presidents  to  go  to  Cairo 
and  to  Tel  Aviv  to  talk  to  the  Israelis  and  to  the  Egyptians  '"council 
of  peace."  The  Presidents  failed.  Because  of  this  failure,  the  African 
states  meeting  in  Rabat  just  '2  months  ago  took  a  very  hard  line  with 
respect  to  Israel's  position  in  the  ^liddle  East.  They  also  took  a  strong 
position  against  the  allies  of  Israel,  and  against  all  of  those  states 
including  the  United  States  which  give  succor  and  help  to  the  enemies 
of  African  liberation. 

THE   MAGHRIB  AND  BLACK   AFRICA 

At  Rabat,  the  IMaghribi  states,  the  states  of  North  Africa  and 
those  of  black  Africa  were  able  to  unite  along  the  following  axis — the 
axis  of  Pan-Arabism  which  linked  these  states  to  Egypt,  to  the  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  and  to  the  Arabs  in  Lebanon ;  on  the  basis  of  Islam  which 
has  been  the  basis  of  the  political  alliances  between  Egypt,  Libya, 
Syria,  at  one  time  the  Sudan;  and  along  the  axis  of  Pan-Africanism 
in  that  they  were  able  to  agree  to  a  resolution  condemning  tlie  con- 
tinued occupation  of  African  soil  by  non- African  forces,  and  the  per- 
sistence of  white  colonial  rule  in  southern  Africa. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  situation  where  King  Hassan  II,  of 
INIorocco  has  emerged  as  the  President  of  the  OAU.  The  axis  has  swung 
to  the  north  and  Hassan,  who  until  now  has  not  played  a  very  vigorous 
role  in  the  fears  of  black  Africa,  has  become  a  hard-liner.  He  has 
promised  $1  million  out  of  his  own  funds  to  help  the  liberation  move- 
ment, and  he  has  broken  the  diplomatic  relations  with  Portugal. 
In  Hassan  II,  of  the  IMaghrib  we  may  have  a  person  who  will  represent 
that  area  and  the  rest  of  Africa,  vigorously  and  forcefully,  as  the  OAU 
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at  tliis  point  in  the  evolution,  attempt  to  enable  the  African  states  to 
piny  a  new  role. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Skinner  follows :) 

THE   EVOLUTION   OF   RELATIONS   BETWEEN    THE    MAGHRIB   AND   BLACK   AFRICA 

The  relations  between  the  Mashrib  and  Black  Africa  have  been  influenced 
by  geography  as  well  as  by  often  conflicting  historical  forces  of  Pan-Arabism, 
I'an-Islamism  and  Pan-Africanism.  Geography,  history  and  ideology  have  often 
separated  these  states,  but  these  factors  have  also  made  for  cooperation  between 
them. 

During  the  neolithic  period  the  fertile  Sahara  was  a  veritable  highway  be- 
tween North  and  Central  Afric;i,  and  engravings  in  the  now  dry  regions  attest 
to  the  presence  there  of  herding  and  agricultural  people  presently  restricted  to 
the  oases  or  to  the  northern  regions  and  to  the  Sahel-Sudan  regions  of  the  south. 
It  was  the  drying  up  of  the  Sahara  that  fostered  the  development  of  the  distinct 
Berber  societies  in  North  Africa  as  well  as  those  of  Ghana,  Mali,  Songhay,  Hausa, 
and  Bornu  in  the  Sahel-Sudan  area,  but  there  was  never  a  complete  cessation 
of  travel  and  commerce  between  the  two  regions.  Black  Africa  certainly  felt  the 
effects  of  Phoenecian,  Roman,  Yisigothic,  and  Byzantine  influences  in  North 
Africa. 

Arab  conquest  of  North  Africa  (called  by  them  Djezira-el-Maghrib-Island  of 
the  west)  during  the  late  seventh  century  created  the  conditions  for  vigorous 
interaction  with  the  Western  Sudan.  Paradoxically,  it  was  not  the  Arabs  that 
influenced  the  Bled-es-Sudan,  but  Islam  brought  by  the  Arabs. 

By  the  eighth  century  Arab  rule  in  North  Africa  had  come  to  an  end.  It  was 
Islamicized  Berbers  who  not  only  carried  Islam  and  elements  of  Arabic  civiliza- 
tion into  Spain  but  who  also  diffused  Islam  to  the  Blacks  of  Ghana  and  con- 
quered that  kingdom  in  1076  A.D.  Later  it  was  the  Islamicized  Black  kings  of 
Mali  and  Songhay  who  extended  their  own  power  over  neighboring  societies 
thereby  creating  large  empires. ^  Arab  elements  such  as  the  Beni  Hilal  herds- 
men were  to  re-introduce  Arabic  elements  into  the  Maghrib,  but  the  Arabs  as 
a  group  did  not  again  become  important  in  the  Maghrib  until  centuries  later  on. 

MAGHRIB   AND   THE    SUDAN    IN    HISTORY 

Close  relations  between  the  Maghrib  and  the  Western  Sudan  existed  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Sudanese  valued  the  Islamic  bond  with  the 
North  Africans,  and  profited  from  this  relationship  to  adopt  many  aspects  of 
Arabic  civilization.  Arabic  became  the  language  of  the  literati  of  Sankore  in 
Timbuktu  and  these  men  exchanged  visits  and  students  with  the  Islamic  centers 
in  North  Africa  and  Egypt.  Muslim  scholars  and  clerics  from  North  Africa  and 
architects  from  Spain  (such  as  Es  Saheli)  built  mosques  in  the  Sudan  and  in- 
troduced various  arts  and  crafts.  Black  Muslim  rulers  exchanged  envoys  with 
Maghribian  kings  and  sought  advice  on  problems  of  state-craft.  Commerce  in 
gold,  books,  salt,  slaves,  hides  increased  between  the  Mediterranean  and  forests, 
and  wealthy  African  pilgrims  visited  North  Africa  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  holy  cities  of  Medina  and  Mecca. 

Although  Muslim,  the  rulers  of  the  Sudan  were  never  subjected  to  the  rule  of 
the  Mu.slim  Caliphate — a  Caliphate  which  quite  early  had  ceased  to  be  Arab. 
Moreover,  except  for  imperialist  reasons  they  seldom  islamicized  their  subjects. 
The  mass  of  the  people  in  the  Sudan  remained  traditionalists.  When  they  did 
adopt  I.slam.  thy  accepted  only  those  aspects  of  it  that  harmonized  with  their 
basic  social  and  cultural  values.^  Thus  Ibu  Battuta  who  visited  Mali  in  the 
fourteenth  century  during  his  travels  throughout  the  then  Muslim  world  was 
amazed  to  find  matrilineal  succession  among  the  Blacks.  He  was  also  shocked 
by  the  independence  of  the  women  in  the  household  of  Muslim  Kadis.^  Islam  in 
Black  Africa  developed  different  tariquas  or  practices  that  differed  from  those 

1  Froplich.  .Tp.nn-ClaiKlp.  'Islam  Pt  cnlturp  arahp  Pti  Afrlqne  an  Piid  <\n  Sahara",  in  Revtie 
frnnrnise  d'^tvdes  politique  africaines,  .Tanvlpr  lOGO.  No.  1,  pp.  54-70. 

'  Skinnpr.  Elliott  P..  "Iplani  in  M(>r-«i  Socipl.v".  In  Islam  in  Tropical  Africa,  I.  M.  Lewis, 
ed..  London'.  Oxford  T'nlverslt.v  Pfpss.  1906.  pp."35S  fF. 

=>  Ratuta,  Ibn  (Mohammed),  Travels  in  Asia  and  Africa.  1.325-1354,  (trans.  7I.A.R.  Glbb. 
1929.) 
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of  orthodox  Islam  as  does  Islam  in  Pakistan  and  presumably  Bangladesh,  Islam 
in  Indonesia  and  Islam  in  the  Philippines.  Yet,  the  acceptance  by  the  Black 
Africans  of  the  central  tenets  and  beliefs  of  Islam  did  enable  them  to  worship 
in  concert  with  their  co-religionists. 

Relations  between  the  Maghrib  and  Black  Africa  began  to  deteriorate  when 
the  Moroccans,  thrown  out  of  Spain  by  Christians  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
raided  by  the  Portuguese,  and  attacked  by  the  Turks,  sought  to  increase  their 
revenue  by  coveting  the  salt  and  gold  mines  in  the  Sudan.  Unknown  to  the  sultans 
of  Morocco  was  that  the  Portuguese  were  already  draining  gold  from  the  West 
Atlantic  Coasts,  and  that  this  process  had  also  started  to  erode  the  power  of 
Songhay.  In  vain  did  the  Songhay  ruler  Askia  Ishak  II  remonstrate  with  the 
Moroccan  Sultan  Ahmad  al-Mansur  not  to  attack  a  brother  Muslim.  The  plea 
was  rejected,  and  the  Moroccan  army  led  by  a  Spanish  mercenary  officer,  Judar 
Pasha,  crossed  the  Sahara  on  April  12,  1591  and  defeated  the  Soughay. 

There  is  still  a  controversy  as  to  whether  al-Mansur's  forces  captured  enough 
gold  to  justify  his  subsequent  sobriquet,  "Al  Dehbi"  (the  Golden  One).  Most 
scholars  agree  that  one  certain  result  of  the  conquest  of  Songhay  was  the  ruin 
of  Sudanese  commerce,  the  intellectual  decline  of  Timbuctoo  and  the  retreat  of 
Islam  on  the  middle  Niger.  Another  result  was  that  Morocco  gained  the  reputa- 
tion for  being  a  rich  and  powerful  country.  The  power  of  its  sharif  caused  anxiety 
to  the  sultans  of  Constantinople,  who  had  desired  to  impose  their  religious  su- 
premacy on  him.  The  beylerbeys  installed  at  Algiers  were  also  concerned  because 
they  dreamt  of  handing  the  Atlantic  ports  to  their  corsairs.  Nevertheless,  neither 
the  power  of  the  Moroccan  sharif s  nor  the  beys  of  Algeria  and  Tunis  was  to  last 
since  Europe  was  on  the  ascendancy.  After  three  centuries  of  intrigue  and  con- 
flict the  French  replaced  the  Sharifian  empire  in  Morocco  and  ended  Turkish  rule 
in  both  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  They  and  other  western  Europeans  conquered  and 
colonized  almost  all  of  Africa. 

EUKOPEAN    RULE 

European  rule  in  the  Maghrib  and  in  Black  Africa  was  to  create  many  of  the 
conditions  that  facilitated  relations  between  the  two  areas  later  on.  The  French 
who  captured  Algeria  in  1830  imposed  imperial  rule  on  the  territory,  made  it  a 
province  of  France,  discriminated  against  those  people  who  kept  their  Muslim 
civil  law  (all  but  2,500  of  them  until  1934),  and  attempted  to  assimilate  the  small 
elite.  Ferhat  Abbas,  a  member  of  this  elite,  would  later  say:  "France  is  Myself." 
He  added,  "If  I  hart  discovered  an  Algerian  nation,  I  would  have  become  a  na- 
tionalist and  would  not  have  been  ashamed  of  it.  Six  million  Muslims  live  on  this 
soil  which  had  been  French  for  a  hundred  years.  Out  of  this  hungry  mass,  we 
shall  make  a  modern  society,  elevate  them  to  human  dignity,  so  that  they  may 
be  worthy  of  the  name  of  Frenchmen."  *  His  problem,  as  the  earlier  American 
colonials  knew  so  well,  was  that  colonialism  could  never  grant  its  subjects  human 
dicnity. 

in  contrast  to  Abbas,  there  was  Messali  Haj,  an  Algerian  nationalist,  whose 
activities  in  both  France  and  Algeria  "covered  a  broad  canvass  of  ideas  and  is- 
sues: North  African  independence,  Pan-Arabism  and  Pan-Islam,  anti-imperial- 
ism, socialism,  and  the  Pan  African  Congresses  of  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois."  '  Thomas 
L.  Blair  tells  us  that  "Under  Messal's  leadership,  socialism,  a  renascent  Islam, 
and  Maghrib  unity  became  household  words  among  Algerian  workers  in  France 
and  at  home.  His  dreams  of  an  independent  nation  allied  to  the  Arab  and  African 
worlds  and  rooted  in  popular  democratic  socialism  and  Islamic  values  became  in 
time  Algeria's  own  ideals."  * 

FRENCH    RULE 

French  rule  in  the  protectorate  of  Tunisia  was  less  harsh.  Taking  over  the 
country  in  1S81-1883,  the  French  instituted  a  form  of  iudii-ect  rule  under  the 
Beys,  introduced  its  own  way  of  life,  but  tolerated  that  of  the  Tunisians.  For 
decades,  "The  two  worlds  existed  side  by  side:  one  self-confident,  arrogant,  and 
more  and  more  demanding,  and  the  other  withdrawn,  passive  and  baffletl." '  Fi- 
nally when  the  first  generation  of  French  educated  arose  they  demanded,  among 
other  things,  that  all  French  schools  be  opened  to  all  Tunisians.  The  French 
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ivjetted  these  dein;ni(la  and  the  fires  of  nationalism  were  sparked.  There  were 
Arab  congresses,  politit-al  manifestation,  boycotts,  and  the  inevitable  arrest  and 
deportation  of  such  leaders  as  Rjish  llaniba.  Hy  1920  the  traditional  Tunisian 
elite  represented  by  religious  leaders,  Koranic  lawyers  and  merchants  formed 
the  fii-st  political  party,  the  Destoiir  or  '•Constitution"  party.  They  demanded  a 
"representative  assembly,  the  establishment  of  responsible  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, and  a  return  to  the  true  source  of  Islamic  culture."  * 

The  nature  of  colonial  rule  in  Morocco  from  1U12  onward  permitted  the  people 
there,  and  especially  the  Sharifian  sultans,  to  retain  most  of  their  indigenous 
traditions.  Marshal  Louis,  H.  G.  Lyautey,  the  veritable  pro-consul  of  French 
Morocco,  always  maintained  that  Frem  h  policy  was  "in  the  name  of  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Sultan."  The  French  did  little  to  affect  Islam  and  introduced  few 
educational  institutions  that  challenged  Aral>ic  culture.  They  were  even  less 
effective  in  the  Berber  areas  which  were  not  conquered  until  the  1930's.  Then  the 
French  made  an  alliance  (dahir)  ^^^th  the  Berbers  to  remove  them  from  Sha- 
rifian  control  and  thereby  weaken  the  king.  This  act  was  correctly  perceived  by 
the  emerging  Arab  elite  as  an  old  imperialisr  ploy  of  "divide  and  rule."  They 
flocked  to  support  the  young  sultan,  hailed  him  as  "king"  of  all  Morocco,  and 
formed  an  independence  nKJvement.  the  Lstiqlal.  This  movement  developed  links 
with  independence  movements  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  but  it  remained  allied,  to  the 
king.  This  monarch  became  a  syml)ol  of  i-esistance  to  the  French,  a  friend  of  the 
allies  during  World  War  IE  and  the  man  who  succeded  in  eliminating  foreign 
rule  over  Spanish  Morocco  as  well  as  the  International  Zone." 

TIES    BETWEEN    THE    MAGHRIB    AND    THE   REST    OF    AFRICA 

France's  rule  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  created  a  number  of  conditions 
that  were  to  facilitate  relations  between  this  area  and  the  Maghrib.  After  frus- 
trating the  consolidation  of  the  western  Sudan  by  El  Hadj  Umar  and  Almamy 
Samoi•^;y  Ture,  the  French  adopted  a  policy  fostering  the  spread  of  Is' am.  They 
believed  that  Islam,  freed  from  the  help  or  hindrance  of  the  traditional  African 
ruling  elite,  was  a  useful  tool  to  weaken  the  African  traditional  cultures  which 
would  then  be  easily  swept  away  by  the  more  vigorous  French  civilization.  They 
provided  funds  to  build  koranic  schools  and  even  permitted  Algerians  and  Moroc- 
cans to  teach  in  these  schools.  In  addition,  the  French  did  not  oppose  the  ac- 
tivities of  itinerant  Muslim  clerics,  the  maralouts,  who  traveled  between  the 
ilaghrib  and  the  Sudan  spreading  the  teachings  of  the  Kadirhjya  and  the 
Tidjrmiyya.  two  tariquas  that  had  arisen  in  North  Africa.  Islam  was  also  .spread 
by  devout  Dioula  and  Hausa  traders  who  took  advantage  of  new  roads  and  motor 
vehicles  to  spread  their  faith  among  their  many  passengers  and  customers. 

ROLE   OF   ISLAM 

I.slam  did  emerge  as  an  important  link  between  the  Maghrib  and  Black  Africa 
during  the  colonial  period,  but  there  were  important  differences  between  Fan- 
Islamism  in  Black  Africa  and  that  in  the  Maghrib.  In  North  Africa  there  was  an 
alliance  between  Islam,  nationalism  and  Arab  civilization.  The  emerging  na- 
tionalists in  Algeria  cried :  "Islam  is  my  religion.  Arabic  is  my  language,  Algeria 
is  my  country !"  The  emerging  nationalists  of  Black  Africa  wanted  to  promote 
"national  self-determination  among  Africans  under  African  leadership,  for  the 
benefit  of  Africans  themselves."  Black  African  nationalism  was  concerned  not 
with  religion,  nor  culture,  but  was  committed  to  Africa  for  Africans,  and  desired 
to  project  the  African  personality  in  world  affairs.  The  nearest  it  came  to  a 
mystique  was  a  belief  in  nerjritude,  an  undefinal)le  quality  of  black  people.  Where- 
as the  people  of  the  Maghrib  would  always  feel  some  commitment  to  Arabic 
civilization  and  Arabs  in  other  areas  of  the  world,  the  Black  Africans  were 
primarily  concerned  with  the  inviolability  of  Africa,  nnd  the  lilieration  of 
African  peoples.  Islam  was  only  of  secondary  importance  to  Black  Africans  even 
though  it  provided  a  link  to  Arabs  and  Arabic  civilization.  Again,  whereas  the 
people  of  the  Maghrili  felt  some  constraint  to  work  within  the  ancient  philo- 
sophical framework  of  Arabism  and  Islam,  Black  Africans  sorught  to  projec  t  their 
personality  by  taking  advantage  of  every  cultural  vehicle  or  modern  teebnique. 

The  m.-iin  links  that  emerged  between  the  people  of  the  Maghrib  and  those 
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of  Black  Africa  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  were  based  on  a  common  heritage 
of  European  domination,  and  a  common  desire  to  achieve  independence  for  all 
of  Africa.  France  did  not  encourage  trade  between  her  colonies  and  the  economic 
relations  between  the  Maghrib  and  Black  Africa  are  still  weak.  For  example, 
both  Algeria  and  Tunisia  import  only  1%  of  their  goods  from  Black  African 
states  and  export  5%  to  them.  Morocco  on  the  other  hand  imports  3%  of  her 
goods  from  Black  Africa,  most  of  there  from  Senegal,  and  exports  S%  of  her 
merchandise  to  these  states.^"  Politics  rather  than  commerce  has  forged  links 
between  these  two  groups  of  states.  It  was  politics  that  led  nationali.st.'^  from 
Morocco.  Tunis,  Algeria,  as  well  as  those  from  the  Cameroons,  Uganda,  Kenya, 
Somalia,  Chad.  Mozambique  and  South  Africa,  to  gather  in  Egypt  after  that 
country  recovered  its  full  sovereignty.  Nasser  did  play  an  important  role  in  the 
liberation  of  the  Maghrib,  e.specially  of  Algeria,  and  this  was  (me  of  the  factors 
which  influenced  French  action  in  the  Suez  War  of  1956.  Nevertheless,  by  this 
time  both  Morocco  and  Tunisia  were  independent  and  Ghana  was  on  the  thre.-^hold 
of  becoming  Black  Africa's  first  post- War  II  independent  country. 

RELATIOXS  BETWEEX  AFRICAN  STATES 

Ghana's  Kwame  Nkrumah  lost  no  time  in  establishing  formal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  independent  African  states  including  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  On 
April  15,  1958,  he  called  the  First  Conference  of  Independent  African  States 
whose  aim  was  to  forge  "closer  links  of  friendship,  brotherhood,  cooperation  and 
solidarity"  between  the.se  states.  He  declared  :  "Today  we  are  one.  If  in  the  past 
the  Sahara  divided  us.  now  it  unites  us.  And  an  injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all 
of  us.  From  this  Conference  must  go  out  a  new  message :  'Hands  off  Africa  !' 
Africa  must  be  free!""  The  political  realities  both  in  the  Maghrib  and  in  Black 
Africa  did  not  permit  the  various  leaders  to  adhere  to  Nkrumah's  principle  of 
"one  for  all  and  all  for  one."  France's  agonizing  war  with  Algeria  divided  the 
Africans.  Black  African  politicians  siich  as  Senghor  and  Houphouet-Boigny 
did  not  support  the  Algerians  against  the  Metropole  thus  alienating  Nknmiah, 
Nasser  and  the  Algerians.  Even  when  the  force  of  nationalism  compelled  the 
moderate  leaders  of  France's  Sub-Saharan  colonies  to  be  independent  they  pre- 
ferred to  give  DeGauUe  the  opportunity  to  solve  the  Algerian  problem  rather  than 
support  the  militant  Algerians. 

The  growing  ideological  differences  between  leaders  in  both  Black  African 
and  Maghribi  states  widened  when  Belgium's  decolonization  of  the  Congo 
turned  into  rebellion  and  civil  war.  Calling  for  the  forceful  intervention  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Congolese  affairs,  Morocco.  Egypt,  Ghana,  Guinea  and  Mali 
met  at  Casablanca  on  March  1,  1961,  affirmed  their  non-alignment  in  the  Cold 
War,  and  asserted  their  dedication  to  the  rapid  decolonization  of  Africa.  Re- 
acting against  them,  another  group  of  states,  including  Tunisia,  most  franco- 
phone states  and  West  African  anglophone  states,  Libya  and  Ethiopia  met  at 
Monrovia  on  May  12,  1961.  They  insisted  on  the  doctrine  of  respect  for  the 
sovereignty  of  each  state,  and  afl5rmed  their  hopes  for  African  unity  by  coop- 
eration rather  than  conflict. 

There  were  however,  other  factors  besides  the  Congo  and  Algeria  that  in- 
fluenced the  decision  of  the  Maghribi  states  to  adhere  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  Tunisia  was  moderate  because  Bourguiba  refused  to  accept  dictation 
from  a  militant  Nasser  and  because  of  her  own  internal  political  culture. 
Morocco  was  hostile  to  most  francophone  states  because  they  supported  the 
independent  of  Mauretania  over  which  the  Sharifian  dynasty  had  always 
claimed  sovereignty.  From  this  period  both  history  and  ideology  were  to  in- 
fluence the  relations  between  the  Maghrib  and  Black  Africa,  and  within  these 
state  system.^.  Later  on  when  both  Mali  and  Niger  had  diflSculty  with  the  nomadic 
Tuaregs  who  sought  refuge  in  Algeria,  the  Algerians  helped  their  ideologue 
partner  Mali  punish  the  rebels,  while  they  gave  shelter  to  the  Tuaregs  from 
Niger. 

PAN-AFRICANISM 

Despite  ideological  differences  between  and  among  the  Maghribi  states  and 
Black  African  states,  they  all  subscribed  to  the  ideal  of  Pan-Africanism  and 
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had  a  commitment  to  African  liberation.  Thus  despite  the  existence  of  the 
Arab  League,  the  Monrovia  and  Casablanca  groupings,  the  Ghana-Guinea-Mali 
Union,  The  Council  of  Understanding,  and  the  African  and  Madagasy  Union, 
the  African  states  decided  to  form  the  Organization  of  African  Unity.  This  or- 
ganization did  not  achieve  the  federal  structure  hoped  for  by  Nkrumah,  but  it 
did  provide  the  Africans  with  a  platform  for  cooperation  and  for  resolving  some 
of  their  differences.  M.  Ahmed  lien  Bella,  who  represented  the  recently  inde- 
l>endent  Algeria  at  Addis  Ababa  in  10G3  declared :  "It  is  necessary  to  revise  the 
whole  strategy  of  Africa.  The  Africans  expect  very  much  from  us,  and  we 
cannot  deceive  them.  At  Addis  Ababa  I  felt  our  responsibility,  our  very  great 
responsibility."  " 

Paradoxically  it  was  to  be  this  sentiment  that  created  problems  between  Al- 
geria and  the  re«t  of  Black  Africa.  Conscious  of  the  help  which  the  G.P.R.A.  had 
received  from  the  independent  African  states,  Ben  Bella  participated  actively 
iii  the  Committee  of  Nine  organized  to  provide  aid  to  the  Liberation  Movements. 
Hilt  lie  also  penuitted  FKELIMO,  I'AKJC.  MPLA.  UPA,  and  SWAPO  to  estab- 
lish headquarters  in  Algiers.  Then  to  the  consternation  of  the  independent  African 
stiites  he  permitted  the  dissident  UPC  of  the  Cameroons,  the  Sanwi  of  the  Ivory 
Coa.st,  the  FLX  of  Chad,  and  the  Sawaba  of  Niger  to  come  to  Algiers.  Ben  Bella 
also  pro\-ided  Algerian  passports  for  such  people  as  the  Gabonese  rebel  Mba, 
and  the  mysterious  Moroccan,  Ben  Barka.  He  supported  the  Congolese  rebels  and 
remained  implacably  ho.stile  to  Tshombe  who  was  being  rehabilitated  by  the 
francophone  African  states.  The.se  activities  plus  conflict  over  mineral  rights 
resulted  in  frontier  war  with  Morocco  which  fortunately  was  quickly  .stoppetl  by 
the  OAU.  But  the  states  of  the  francophone  OCAM  did  not  forgive  Ben  Bella. 
They  dec-lined  to  attend  the  Second  Afro-Asian  Summit  conference  planned  for 
July  lJ)t>5.  and  were  not  displeased  when  he  was  overthromi  by  Houari  Bou- 
uiedienne  in  June  1065. 

Ben  Bella's  fall  did  not  immediately  change  Algeria's  hard  policy  towards  the 
remaining  colonial  powers  in  Africa.  In  contrast  to  Tunisia  and  Mororro,  Bou- 
medienne  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  Great  Britain  in  1966  over  the  Rho- 
desian  "secession."  Again,  alone  among  the  Maghrib  .states,  he  broke  relations 
with  the  U.S.  over  the  June  1967  Arab-Israeli  War.  Boumedienne  retained  the 
hijacked  T.shonibe  in  prison  until  the  latter  died,  but  whether  to  prevent  him 
from  being  executed  by  Mobutu  or  to  punish  him  is  not  clear.  The  Algerian 
leader  transformed  the  1969  Pan-African  Cultural  Festival  in  Algiers  into  a  con- 
test between  the  radical  and  moderate  African  states  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  Ivory  Coast  among  others. 

ROLE    OF    TUNISIA    AND    MOROCCO 

Tunisia  became  more  involved  with  the  states  of  Black  Africa  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  OAU  than  before.  It  was  as  a  member  of  the  OAU  that  President 
Bourguiba.  a  former  member  of  the  Monroria  group,  received  the  heads  of  many 
African  Liberation  movements.  It  was  also  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chiefs  of  States 
of  the  OAU  in  Cairo  in  July  1964  that  he  suggested  that  the  relations  which 
had  been  established  between  Israel  and  certain  African  states  was  "an  ob- 
stacle to  African  Unity."  However,  Bourguiba  did  not  press  for  a  resolution 
against  such  relations.  He  has  consistently  warned  his  fellow  Arabs  to  he  real- 
istic about  the  struggle  with  Israel.  The  Tunisian  President  has  shown  a  tendency 
to  ally  himself  with  Senghor  of  Senegal  in  favor  of  a  Francophonic  Common- 
wealth in  Africa.  Apparently  ignoring  his  Arabi.sm  he  declared :  "It  is  normal 
that  nations  cooperate  and  associate  as  a  function  of  the  superior  i-elationship 
that  the  use  of  the  .same  language  imposes  upon  them.  This  linguistic  region  that 
exists  in  Africa  has  more  significance  than  a  climatic  zone  l»ecause  it  make  co- 
operation a  more  .spontaneous  thing.'"  ^^  Bourguiba's  health  is  not  good  and  re- 
lations between  TunLsia  and  Black  Africa  might  well  change  when  he  relea.ses 
the  reigns  of  jsower. 

.Morocco  has  only  recently  adjusted  to  the  fact  that  it  had  no  chance  to  achieve 
thp  goal  upon  which  its  policy  toward  Black  Africa  was  predicated:  namely,  the 
reeovery  »f  Mauretania."  By  1963  ir  had  witnessed  the  signature  of  a  commercial 
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treaty  between  Mali,  one  of  the  Casablanca  group,  and  Mauretania ;  and  in  19G4, 
another  of  its  partners,  Egypt,  officially  recognized  Mauretania.  King  Hassan 
II  was  led  to  admit  that  the  epoch  of  Morocco  conquest  is  over,  but  as  late  as 
1965  he  still  named  persons  to  the  Ministry  of  Saharan  and  Mauretanian  affairs. 
This  act  caused  some  dismay  among  the  OAU  members  who  felt  that  his  action 
was  motivated  by  tiie  Istiqlal  which  could  not  accept  Mauretanian  independence. 
However,  Presidenc  Senghor  of  Senegal  with  whom  Morocco  had  had  important 
economic  as  well  as  cultural  relations  was  able  to  allay  most  fears. 

PAN-ISLAM   SENTIMENT 

It  was  the  persistance  of  Pan-Islamic  sentiment  between  the  Maghrib  and  Black 
African  states  that  finally  led  to  a  rappi'oachment  between  Morocco  and  Maure- 
tania. In  August  1969,  2.5  countries  with  sizeable  Muslim  populations  attended  an 
Islamic  conference  in  Rabat.  As  usual  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  was  discussed. 
But  with  .Senegal,  Chad.  Niger  and  Mali  (among  other  countries)  reportedly 
remaining  extremely  discrete,  the  conference  did  little  more  than  deplore  the 
"aggression  of  June  1967"  and  persistant  military  occupation  of  the  conquered 
territories.  Presideiit  Boumedienne  of  Algeria  took  advantage  of  this  religious 
ambiance  to  induce  Hassan  II  to  meet  Ould  Daddah  of  Mauretania.  The  next  day 
the  Moroccan  king  invited  the  Mauretanian  to  a  private  dinner  and  the  relation 
betweeii  the  two  countries  Improved. 

During  the  past  two  years,  Ould  Daddah  has  emerged  as  a  pivotal  figure  be- 
tween the  Maghrib  and  Black  Africa,  and  this  development  is  having  important 
implications  for  the  whole  of  Africa.  Senghor  has  always  considered  Mauretania 
with  its  mixed  population  a  key  area  for  the  creation  of  a  cultural  synthesis  of 
the  Xegro-Arabo-Berher  elements  of  Africa.  The  Mauretanian  President  no  doubt- 
profiting  from  his  Islamic,  Arab,  as  well  as  Black  African  attributes,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  a  dynamism  to  the  OAU  that  had  been  absent  over  the  past 
few  years.  When  he  took  over  the  Presidency  of  that  organization  in  June  1971, 
he  found  many  African  chiefs  of  state  concerned  with  the  failure  of  the  Africans 
to  play  an  important  role  in  world  affairs.  They  were  divided  over  supporting 
the  liberation  movements,  about  the  issue  of  dialogue  with  South  Africa,  and 
were  frustrated  by  the  stalemate  in  the  Middle  East. 

AFRICAN  BOLE  IN  MIDDLE  EAST 

Whether  because  of  Ould  Daddad's  leadership  or  because  of  a  gro\\ing  dis- 
appointment with  their  western  allies,  the  states  of  the  OAU  decided  to  take 
bold  steps  on  a  number  of  issues,  especially  the  Middle  East.  Deploring  what  they 
considered  to  have  been  Tel-Aviv's  unresponsiveness  to  the  Jarring  initiatives  in 
February  1971,  thev  unanimously  demanded  that  Israel  retreat  from  all  occupied 
territories.  This  resolution,  including  as  it  did,  the  non-African  territories  of 
Syria  and  Jordan  was  surely  a  victory  for  Egypt  and  the  hard-line  states.  The 
delegates  resolved  that  the  OAU  form  a  commission  charged  with  juirtlng  pres- 
sure on  the  great  powers  to  find  a  solution  to  the  conflict  based  on  the  U.N.  reso- 
lution of  November  22,  1967.  They  also  asked  President  Ould  Daddah  to  secure  a 
sub-committee  of  African  Presidents  to  visit  both  Cairo  and  Jerusalem  ''as  pil- 
grims of  peace."  Presidents  Senghor,  Ahid.io,  Gowon  and  Mobutu  were  chosen,  and 
they  visited  both  capitals  between  Novemher  2  and  5  and  between  November  22 
and  25.  They  also  s'j'>mitted  a  peace  plan  to  both  the  Egyptians  and  Israelis. 

The  result  of  the  African  Presidents'  initiatives  in  the  Middle  East  wei-e  only 
to  be  revealed  to  the  OAU,  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  they  had  failed.  The 
only  issue  was  why  they  had  failed  and  what  would  be  the  reaction  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  next  OAU  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Maghrib  city  of  Rabat. 

The  reaction  of  the  OAU  to  the  Presidents'  mission  came  at  Rabat.  Thomas 
A.  Johnson  reporting  in  the  New  York  Times  from  Rabat  on  June  !■")  wrote: 
"Representatives  (f  40  African  nations — including  23  heads  of  state — ended 
11  days  of  meetings  here  today  after  agreeing  to  strongly  worded  resolutions 
criticizing  Israel's  role  in  the  Middle-East  conflict  and  the  United  States  role 
in  Rhodesia  and  in  Portugal's  African  territories."  Apparently  reacting  strongly 
to  the  failure  of  the  Presidents'  mission  to  Jerusalem,  "The  chiefs-of-state 
conference  resolved  to  deplore  what  it  called  Israel's  negative  and  obstructive 
attitude,  and  it  asked  that  all  United  Nations  members  refrain  from  supplying 
Israel  with  weapons,  military  equipment  or  moral  support."  Surprisingly, 
the  resolution  offered  no  new  solution  to  the  Middle  East  problem  and  will 
probably  rely  again  on  the  initiatives  of  Mr.  Jarring. 
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The  delegates  in  Rabat,  reportedly  enjoying  greater  cooperation  and  concilia- 
tion than  was  seen  in  years,  did  manage  to  resolve  a  number  ol  problems  between 
Black  African  and  Magliribi  political  leaders  and  also  between  Maghribi 
and  West  African  states.  Agreeing  to  increase  aid  to  the  guerrilla  movements  by 
509f,  the  conference  succeeded  in  getting  the  two  Angolan  liberation  movement 
leaders,  Dr.  Agostinho  Neto  of  the  MPLA  and  Roberto  Holden  of  the  FNLA  to 
cooperate  in  what  was  called  "the  spirit  of  Rabat."  The  delegates  also  affected 
a  reconciliation  between  Hassan  II  of  Morocco  and  Boumedienne  of  Algeria. 
The  two  Presidents  settled  their  frontier  dispute,  and  agreed  to  exploit  jointly 
the  iron  ore  near  Tindouf  in  Southwestern  Algeria.  The  delegates  also  sug- 
gested that  the  African  states  set  up  a  joint  military  organization,  a  plan  that 
was  broached  in  1963  but  was  never  resolved.  Unresolved  during  the  confer- 
ence was  the  conflict  between  Hassan  II  and  Libya's  Prei^ident  al-Qadhdhafi. 
Nevertheless  there  was  agreement  that  a  Maghribi  Hassan  II,  would  be  the 
next  president  of  the  OAU  and  Mr.  Ekangaki  of  the  Cameroons  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  organization  for  the  next  four  years. 

KING    HASSAN    II   AND   OAU 

It  is  still  too  soon  to  know  what  effect  the  election  and  Hassan  II  of  Morocco 
would  have  on  the  relations  between  the  Maghrib  and  the  Black  African  states. 
The  Moroccan  king  has  already  shown  his  increased  support  for  the  Liberation 
Movements  by  pledging  them  a  personal  contribution  of  $1  million.  Less  than 
a  week  afterwards  he  broke  relations  with  Portugal  over  its  colonial  policy,  and 
called  upon  the  African  countries  bordering  colonial  territories  to  pennit  the 
guerrillas  to  operate  from  their  territories  "even  if  they  are  bombed  day  and 
night  by  the  enemy,"  as  happened  in  Morocco  during  the  Algerian  war. 

The  i-esults  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  OAU  in  a  Maghribi  state  and  the  hard 
line  that  Hassan  II  is  taking  against  the  remaining  pocket;^  of  European  rule 
in  Africa  indicate  that  all  four  factors  that  relate  the  Maghrib  to  Black  Africa : 
geography,  Pan-Arabism,  Pan-Islamism,  and  Pan-Africanism  appear  to  be  work- 
ing in  tandem.  One  could  suggest  that  the  reasons  for  this  pnsitive  factor  are  in 
fact  negative :  frustration  with  the  continuing  impotence  of  Africa  in  world 
affairs,  continued  occupation  of  African  territory  by  outsiders,  the  failure  of 
the  liberation  movements,  the  continuing  instability  in  many  African  countries, 
and  declining  position  of  African  products  in  world  trade.  Yet  there  v.as  the 
hint  of  something  new  at  Rabat.  There  was  a  recognition  of  the  need  to  promote 
trade  links  across  monetary  ami  phonic  barriers,  and  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  economic  groups  both  in  the  Maghrib  and  in  Black  Africa  to  help 
develop  the  continent.  The  African  states  appeared  to  have  been  trying  to  bring 
their  wishful  thinking  in  line  with  the  political  and  economic  realities  of  the 
continent  and  its  people. 

]Mr.  Hamilton  (presiding).  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Skinner. 
Our  next  Avitness  is  Aaron  JSegal. 
Mr.  Segal. 

STATEMENT  OF  AAEON  SEGAL,  VISITING  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR, 
DEFAETMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT,  COEI^ELL  UNIVERSITY 

(A  biographic  sketch  of  Mr.  Segal  appears  on  p.  117.) 
Mr.  Segal.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  focus  on  the  relations  between 
each  of  the  Xorth  African  states  and  the  Western  countries  and  partic- 
ularly Western  Europe  and  the  P^uropean  Economic  Community 
(EEC)  and  the  United  States  and  try  to  examine  what  are  the  basic 
issues  and  concerns  at  stake  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Xorth 
Africans  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Es-:ontiai]y  erch  one  of  these  comitries  \ms  hQ:m  engaged  since 
political  independence  in  trying  to  explore  various  ways  of  coming  to 
terms  with  dependence.  That  dependence — economic,  political,  cul- 
tural— was  a  relationship  which  they  inherited  as  part  and  parcel  of 
an  extensive  colonial  experience.  It  was  a  relationship  that  found 
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them,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  all  of  the  countries  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Libya,  relying  for  their  governmental  business  much  more 
on  French  than  on  Arabic,  on  the  exchange  of  traditional  export  crops 
cultivated  during  the  colonial  period  quite  often  by  French  and  other 
settlers  for  the  "import  on  preferential  terms  of  French  consumer 
goods  and  industrial  products,  and  of  course  a  political  relationship 
in  which  they  were  subsumed  to  be  part  of  France's  historic/geo- 
graphic sphere  of  interest. 

INDEPENDENCE   AND   DEPENDENCE 

Each  of  these  countries  has  sought  to  alter  the  terms  of  dependence 
but  has  gone  about  it  in  very  strikingly  different  ways.  It  is  first 
significant  to  note  that  their  search  for  alternative  to  dependence — 
is  primarily  concerned  with  France  and  secondly  with  Western  Eu- 
rope. These  are  still  countries  that  have  three-fourths  or  more  of 
their  exports  with  Western  Europe  and  a  majority  of  their  foreign 
trade  still  is  conducted  with  France. 

When  they  began  to  look  for  alternatives  to  dependence  one  of  tlie 
first  considerations  was  the  question  of  what  they  could  do  among 
themselves,  to  what  extent  North  Africa  as  a  regional  political,  or 
economic  bloc  represented  an  alternative  to  dependence  on  Western 
Europe  and  other  western  industrialized  countries.  While  they  have 
tentatively  explored  various  arrangements,  basically  each  state,  pri- 
marily because  internally  they  are  very  dift'erent,  has  decided  to  go 
its  own  way.  The  Moroccans  and  the  Tunisians  have  consulted  in- 
formally and  otherwise  in  their  very  critical  negotiations  with  tlie 
ECC.  The  Algerians  and  Libyans  talk  to  one  another  about  their  oil 
negotiations  with  the  major  Western  companies.  But  in  actuality, 
and  in  my  evaluation,  the  prospects  of  extensive  North  African  unity — 
political,  economic,  or  cultural — as  an  alternative  to  dependence  on 
Western  Europe  are  not  really  a  live  option. 

Both  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  have  elaborated  on  the  ques- 
tion of  relationships  with  the  rest  of  Africa  and  with  the  Middle  East 
primarily  again  as  options,  seen  in  political  terms  to  a  much  lesser 
extent  than  seen  in  cultural  and  economic  terms.  While  each  of  the 
countries  in  its  own  way  has  manifested  at  various  times  degrees  of 
interest,  all  of  them  have  recojjnized  that  the  crunch  comes  in  terms 
of  altering  dependence  vis-a-vis  Western  Europe  and  that  means  more 
and  more  the  European  Economic  Community. 

TJNITED   STATES   AND   NORTH   AFRICA 

I  should  say  that  basically  the  United  States  from  the  perspective 
of  each  of  the  North  African  states  has  also  largely  been  regarded  as 
an  alternate,  not  as  a  substitute,  not  as  a  replacement  for  France,  not 
as  a  replacement  for  trade  with  the  EEC  but  as  a  kind  of  a  bargain- 
ing lever  for  various  political  and  economic  purposes  in  order  perhaps 
to  extract  better  terms  from  the  Europeans  or  to  lessen  that  funda- 
mental dependence  on  Western  Europe. 

With  that  kind  of  broad  perspective  I  want  to  look  then  at  each  one 
of  the  countries  and  try  to  examine  how  they  come  to  terms  with 
dependence,  how  they  have  tried  to  restructure  their  relations  with 
the  Europeans  and  with  the  United  States  and  perhaps  speculate  a 
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littlo  bit  about  Avliero  thoy  may  be  ^2:01  ng  and  what  is  at  stake  for  the 
Europeans  and  the  United  States, 

By  far  the  most  important  countrj^  politically  and  economically  is 
Algeria  and  the  Algerians  are  the  most  determined  to  use  their  rather 
impi-essive  energy  resources  of  oil  and  natural  gas  to  complement 
political  independence  with  economic  independence.  That  is  to  say, 
they  want  to  do  primarily  two  things.  They  want  to  sell  the  world 
not  only  raw  materials  in  the  form  of  oil  and  natural  gas  but  they  want 
to  be  able  to  process  and  transform  those  raw  materials  into  industrial 
goods  which  will  be  competitive  on  world  markets  so  that  they  have 
major  commitments  in  the  field  of  petro  chemicals  and  steel.  They  have 
the  desire  to  acquire  the  most  impressive  and  the  most  up-to-date  tech- 
nology available  and  to  pay  for  it  with  their  own  hard  currency  and 
foreign  exchange  reserves  and  eventually  to  be  able  to  place  their 
goods  on  anyone's  markets,  recognizing  of  course  that  when  you  are 
400  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Europe  that 
Europe  is  going  to  be  essentially  the  primary  market. 

Algeria's  policies 

This  has  led  to  a  situation  in  wdiich  the  Algerians,  in  spite  of  their 
political  disagreements  with  the  United  States,  which  are  fundamental 
with  respect  to  Vietnam  or  with  respect  to  Israel,  and  certainly  Ameri- 
can policies  on  southern  Africa,  have  been  very  anxious  to  consummate 
oil  and  natural  gas  agreements  with  the  United  States  in  order  to  lessen 
their  dependence  on  Western  Europe  and  to  increase  their  bargaining 
power  wuth  respect  to  the  European  Economic  Community. 

The  nature  of  these  agreements  which  are  not  yet  ratified  provides 
for  a  very  fundamental  transformation  which  has  significance  well 
beyond  Africa  of  the  basic  relations  between  energy  exporting  de- 
veloping countries  and  the  industralized  West.  Basically  what  the 
Algerians  are  saying  is :  We  want  with  our  own  resources  and  our  own 
people  to  take  that  oil  out  of  the  ground,  to  pump  it  up  to  the  coast,  to 
transform  it,  and  to  sell  it  on  our  own  terms  in  joint  ventures  with 
Western  companies  that  will  not  own  properties  in  our  countries,  that 
will  not  by  and  large  employ  our  nationals  but  will  basically  be  func- 
tioning as  distributors  and  providers  of  technology  and  capital 
equipment. 

I  think  that  the  Algerians  are  going  to  pull  off  these  arrangements. 
I  think  that  they  are  going  to  be  precedent  setting  for  a  total  and  very 
rapidly  changing  set  of  relationships  between  oil  companies  and 
natural  gas  companies  around  the  world.  That  the  stakes  both  for  the 
United  States  and  for  the  Western  Europeans  who  have  been  much 
more  reluctant  to  concede  thcvse  new  kinds  of  joint  ventures  than 
American  companies,  are  very  high. 

The  other  side  of  dependence  is  what  you  do  about  the  traditional 
relationships  you  inherited,  and  those  in  the  case  of  Algeria  were  re- 
lationships in  which  Algeria,  formerly  considered  a  part  of  metro- 
politan France,  had  preferential  access  for  its  oranges  and  its  wine  and 
its  traditional  agricultural  exports  which  were  mostly  grown  by 
French  settlers  for  the  French  market. 
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THE  EEC  AND  NORTH  AFRICA 


When  the  European  Economic  Community  was  formed  the  Al- 
gerians sought  to  negotiate,  commercial  agreements  which  would  ex- 
tend tliose  kinds  of  French  preferential  arrangements  on  a  European- 
wide  basis,  meanwliile  taking  advantage  of  a  kind  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  EEC  which  has  continued  to  allow  cei-tain  Algerian 
goods  to  enter  France  at  least  on  a  duty-free  basis.  Basically  the 
Europeans  for  their  own  reasons  and  for  their  own  internal  agricul- 
tural interests  have  not  been  willing  to  concede  broad  preferences  to 
the  Algerians  without  asking  in  turn  for  additional  kinds  of  economic 
concessions  which  to  the  Algerians  spell  dependence. 

The  Algerians  have  said,  "We  are  not  willing  to  tolerate  that  any 
more."  Wine,  which  was  one  of  their  leading  preindependence  exports, 
and  for  which  there  are  diminishing  markets  within  Wastem  Europe, 
is  a  key  example.  Algeria  decided  gradually  to  tear  up  the  vineyards 
and  to  replace  them  with  wheat  and  other  agricultural  crops  which 
will  both  limit  their  import  bill  and  their  dependence  on  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Given  the  Algerians'  objectives,  resources,  and  their  determination, 
my  guess  is  that  they  will  succeed.  I  would  underline  that  it  is  to  the 
inlierent  interest  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  Algerians  in 
this  endeavor  to  lessen  their  dependence  on  Western  Europe  because 
we  are  in  a  position  to  offer  them  technology  and  marl^ets  on  com- 
parable terms  and  because  they  are  extremely  interested  in  acquiring 
certain  kinds  of  know-how  that  we  have.  We  need  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  to  press  our  economic,  culture,  and  commercial  relations  with 
Algeria  whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  reestablish  actual  formal  diplo- 
matic relations. 

LIBYA 

The  other  country  that  has  tried  to  directly  confront  dependence  is 
Libya.  It  has  done  so  by  using  its  very  impressive  oil  and  natural  gas 
resources  to  put  its  basic  coimnitments  into  alinement  with  the  Middle 
East  and  with  Egypt  in  particular  and  to  the  kind  of  pan-Islamic  and 
pan-Arabic  and  to  some  extent  pan-African  policies  that  my  colleagTies 
have  been  describing.  The  Libyans  are  confident  that  they  don't  need 
special  arrangements  with  anyone,  particularly  with  respect  to  West- 
ern Europe  which  is  the  major  market  for  their  oil  and  natural  gas. 
They  are  confident  that  the  Western  Europeans  really  don't  have  any 
alternatives,  whether  in  the  North  Sea  or  the  development  of  nuclear 
energy.  Even  if  the  Western  Europeans  had  alternatives,  the  Libj^ans 
are  not  interested  in  any  kind  of  economic  or  political  relationships 
that  would  smell  again  of  that  hated  dependence  from  which  they  feel 
they  so  recently  escaped. 

The  problem  with  respect  to  the  Libyans  is  that  unlike  the  Algerians 
they  really  don't  have  the  manpower  and  the  skilled  resources  to  rim 
their  own  industries  and  they  know  that  and  they  are  very,  very  sensi- 
tive about  it.  Nor  do  they  have  like  tlie  Algerians  the  basic  manpower 
in  the  pipeline  in  training  in  order  to  be  able  to  eventually  take  over 
their  industries.  It  hurts  like  hell  when  they  have  to  brmg  in  the 
Egyptians  having  thrown  out  the  Italians.  Whatever  they  say  in  pub- 
lic about  their  commitments  to  the  Egyptians,  they  would  really  pre- 
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fer  to  have  Libyans  running  those  industries  and  running  those  shops 
rather  than  being  dependent  on  anyone. 

Given  this  kind  of  nationalism,  I  think  that  while  there  is  no  neces- 
sary showdown  of  conflict  between  Libya  and  Western  Eui'ope  or  Ivibya 
and  the  United  States,  nor  are  there  really  effective  prospects  for  basic 
cooperation.  This  regime  is  one  which  we  have  got  to  live  with.  We 
are  not  going  to  like  what  it  does  to  us  or  to  other  people.  It  has  got 
to  deal  with  the  West  to  obtain  the  money  if  not  the  manpower  to 
back  up  at  least  some  of  its  goals  and  ambitions. 

There  are  issues  at  stake  which  are  basic  for  both  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States  where  we  are  going  to  have  to  come  to  terms 
with  Libya.  The  first  issue  is  that  of  nationalization.  The  U.S.  private 
investments  in  Libya  are  nearly  $1  billion,  virtually  a  third  of  U.S. 
private  investments  in  all  of  Africa.  Western  European  interests  are 
even  more  substantial. 

POSSIBLE    NATIONALIZATIONS 

Whether  it  is  tomorrow  or  5  years  from  now  or  10  years  from  now, 
and  there  is  no  timetable  in  my  opinion,  sooner  or  later  the  Libyans 
are  going  to  take  over  those  interests.  Whether  they  are  going  to  take 
them  over  51  percent  or  100  percent,  whether  or  not  they  will  pay  com- 
pensation, is  anybody's  guess  at  this  stage  but  the  Libyans  are  going 
to  do  what  the  Algerians  have  done  and  what  other  oil  producing 
states  are  getting  ready  to  do. 

We  have  two  choices  and  the  Western  Europeans  have  the  same 
-choices.  One  is  to  stall  and  fudge  and  delay  and  try  to  prevent  the  iii- 
e\'itable  from  happening  and  try  once  our  interests  are  nationalized  to 
get  compensation  and  lose  the  ball  game.  The  second  is  to  accept  that 
this  is  going  to  happen  and  to  encourage  as  far  as  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  joint  ventures  along  Algerian  lines  in  which  we  will  retain 
our  markets,  and  retain  our  technology.  Whatever  foreign  exchange 
the  Libyans  earn  ihej  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  spend  in  Libya,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  import  capital  and  consumer  goods  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

If  we  fight  nationalization,  we  are  likely  to  end  up  with  the  Ameri- 
can companies  being  thrown  out  and  the  Japanese  will  move  in  or  the 
Italians  or  someone  else.  I  think  there  is  a  basic  issue  at  stake  with 
which  we  must  come  to  terms.  This  is  one  of  the  rather  intriguing  ele- 
ments of  the  agreements  with  the  Algerians.  If  we  can  work  out  an 
agreement  with  the  Algerians  with  whom  we  don't  have  diplomatic 
relations,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  camiot  have  similar  kmds  of  agree- 
ments with  the  Libyans. 

We  have  a  headstart.  In  spite  of  their  hostility  toward  us  the 
Libyans  respect  our  technology  and  know-how.  The  Libyan  Govern- 
ment sends  nearly  200  Libyan  students  to  the  United  States  to  study 
petroleum  engineering,  and  other  subjects.  Although  we  have  a  head- 
start,  we  are  likely  to  find  ourselves  replaced  by  the  Japanese  or  the 
Italians  if  we  try  to  ride  a  hobbyhorse  in  protecting  U.S.  private  inter- 
ests that  are  doomed. 

MOROCCO   AND  TUNISIA 

Morocco  and  Tunisia  in  their  own  respective  ways  are  trying  to  do 
something  which  I  call  making  a  virtue  out  of  dependence.  When  you 
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get  up  in  the  morning  j'ou  say,  ''I'm  small  and  I'm  poor  but  maybe 
if  I  am  nice  to  mj'  rich  neiglibors  some  of  that  gravy  will  roll  down  my 
way."  The  Tunisians  have  been  pretty  good  at  it.  The  EEC  protects, 
to  a  limited  extent,  their  exports  of  wine,  olive  oil,  citrus  fruits,  and 
other  products. 

They  are  now,  like  the  Moroccans,  getting  jump}^  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  because  the  Europe  of  Six  is  becoming  a  Europe  of  Ten.  Tuni- 
sian oranges  once  had  a  slight  EEC  preference  over  Spanish  oranges 
or  Israeli  oranges.  With  the  extension  and  the  broadening  of  Eui'ope 
there  are  going  to  be  a  whole  series  of  preferential  arrangements  that 
are  going  to  take  place  at  the  expense  of  those  rather  slight  advantages 
that  Morocco  and  Tunisia  had  obtained  through  jumping  in  a  little 
bit  earlier  and  negotiating  with  the  Europeans. 

Secondly,  Morocco  and  Tunisia  are  getting  jumpy  because  they  see 
the  United  States  leaning  rather  heavilv  with  its  billions  of  dollars  of 
EEC  trade  at  stake.  The  United  States  says  to  the  EEC,  ''A^^lat  about 
those  Florida  oranges,  what  about  that  Florida  grapefruit?"  Why  is  it 
that  an  orange  produced  in  Morocco  pays  no  duty  when  it  is  sold  in 
Belgium  or  France  and  that  same  orange  when  it  is  grown  in  Florida 
pays  a  5-cent  duty  or  a  10-cent  duty? 

We  have  got  bargaining  power  and  have  already  extracted  rather 
minor  concessions  from  the  Europeans  primarily  at  the  expense  of  the 
kinds  of  arrangements  that  had  been  extended  to  Morocco  and  Tunisia. 
This  is  very  shortsighted  because  the  basic  problem  is  not  what  hap- 
pens to  a  Florida  orange  compared  to  what  happens  to  a  Moroccan 
orange.  The  basic  problem  is  how  you  get  into  the  European  market 
and  to  what  extent  they  are  going  to  favor  their  own  traditional,  often 
obsolete  products  instead  of  opening  up  their  markets. 

By  leaning  on  the  EEC  to  help  particular  U.S.  commodities  at  the 
expense  of  other  countries  that  are  much  poorer  than  we  are,  I  don't 
think  that  we  do  anyone  a  particular  advantage.  Instead  we  delay  the 
eventual  process  of  the  European  Economic  Community  becoming  a 
much  less  protectionist  area. 

AID   TO    MOROCCO   AND   TUNISIA 

In  addition  to  these  kinds  of  commercial  agreements  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community,  both  Morocco  and  Tunisia  in  terms  of 
making  a  virtue  of  dependence,  have  accepted  economic  assitance  pri- 
marily from  France  and  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  United 
States,  on  a  very  substantial  scale.  They  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
develop  economies  which  are  based  on  tourism,  on  expoi't  of  labor  in- 
tensive manufactured  goods,  and  they  have  been  concerned,  as  has 
Algeria,  with  the  export  of  migrant  workers  to  the  EEC. 

There  are  more  than  1  million  pereons  from  Xorth  Africa  who  are 
working  within  the  EEC  primarily  in  France.  These  migrants  are  a 
kind  of  subproletariat.  They  are  able-bodied  men  who  leave  their  fam- 
ilies behind  and  do  the  jo}:)s  that  nobody  else  is  willing  to  do  in  Europe 
working  under  substandard  conditions.  Each  of  the  Xorth  African 
states  has  sought  to  stabilize  the  export  of  labor,  to  improve  working 
conditions,  and  to  prevent  migrants  from  being  exploited.  Neither  on 
their  own  nor  collectively  have  they  been  able  to  do  this. 
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UNITED   STATES   AND   MOROCCO   AND   TUNISIA 

Both  Tunisia  and  Morocco  have  seen  the  United  States  as  an  al- 
ternate form  of  dependence,  a  way  of  sayintr,  "Well,  we  are  struck  with 
tliese  Eui'opeans,  we  have  g^ot  to  take  pretty  much  whatever  they  are 
going  to  give  us."  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  get  a  little  bit  more 
from  the  Americans,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a  substi- 
tute but  it  gives  us  that  much  more  leverage. 

The  fundamental  difference  is  that  essentially  the  Tunisians  have 
done  a  reasonably  good  job  with  dependence.  The  economic  assistance 
tliat  they  have  received  from  the  United  States,  France,  and  other 
countries  has  to  some  extent  trickled  down.  It  is  a  regime  which  is  con- 
cerned about  he  welfare  of  its  people.  It  has  a  difficult  problem  of  suc- 
cession due  to  the  illness  of  President  Bourguiba  but  one  where  I  do 
not  see  fundamental  change  occurring  because  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  potential  leadeiship  group  in  Tunisia  that  sees  any  alternative  to 
dependence. 

MOROCCO    AND    KING    HASSAN 

Tliis  is  not  the  case  in  Morocco.  Morocco  is  a  rather  repressive  regime 
in  a  country  in  which  social  injustice  is  rampant,  and  in  which  eco- 
nomic assistance  from  the  United  States  and  France  manifestly  has  not 
trickled  down  but  has  been  largely  confined  to  self-perpetuating  elites. 
TVe  as  well  as  France  and  the  Western  Europeans  have  committed  our- 
selves to  a  regime  which  does  have  fundamental  opposition  at  home 
both  from  the  right  and  from  the  left.  Some  opposition  elements  are 
saying,  ''Why  do  we  have  to  be  basically  schizophrenic,  making  a  vir- 
tue out  of  a  situation  which  is  a  very  ugly  and  unfortunate  one?  Why 
can't  we  do  like  the  Algerians  and  others  and  try  to  somehow  mini- 
mize or  reduce  dependence  in  various  ways?" 

The  Moroccans  may  not  have  the  natural  resources  to  do  this.  They 
may  not  have  the  potential  leadership  that  is  going  to  oust  King 
Hassan  and  present  alternate  policies.  But  meanwhile  the  regime 
itself  has  not  been  able  to  effectively  use  dependence  in  order  to  extend 
its  support.  I  think  that  both  the  Western  Europeans  and  the  United 
States  have  made  a  very  serious  mistake  in  propping  up  this  kind 
of  a  regime  with  loans  and  technical  assistance.  We  overcommitted  our- 
selves to  a  regime  that  is  incapable  of  delivering  at  home  and  has 
very  little  to  offer  us  in  terms  of  any  kind  of  interests  that  we  may  have 
in  that  area  of  the  world.  So  whether  or  not  tliat  regime  stays  in  power, 
I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  terms  of  minimizing 
our  involvement  with  it. 

The  search  for  alternatives  to  dependence  is  going  to  remain  one  of 
the  basic  themes  of  the  foreign  relations  of  each  of  the  north 
African  states.  Fortunately  each  of  these  states  is  not  dependent  on 
the  United  States  nor  is  it  intimidated  by  nor  particularly  concerned 
with  the  United  States.  It  is  in  our  interest  as  well  as  in  the  interests 
of  each  of  the  North  African  states  for  us  to  play  whatever  role  we  can 
in  encouraging  this  process  of  minimizing  the  degree  of  dependence 
and  helping  the  North  Africans  to  extract  better  economic  terms  from 
the  Western  Europeans.  We  should  let  them  know  that  we  don't  want 
to  duplicate  with  them  the  kind  of  relationship  they  are  already  un- 
satisfactorily experiencing  vis-a-vis  Western  Europe. 

Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Segal  follows :) 
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NORTH     AFBICA    AND    THE    EUROPEAN    ECONOMIC     COMMUNITY 

Agriculture  in  North  Africa  is  in  deep  trouble.  Output  and  productivity  in 
the  agricultural  monetary  sector  has  been  stagnant  or  falling  in  recent  years. 
Meanwhile  nearly  50  percent  of  the  population  remains  stuck  in  a  subsistence 
agriculture  which  yields  neither  adequate  diets  nor  marketable  surpluses. 

The  failure  to  e.srablish  a  mutually  beneficial  and  durable  relationship  with 
the  European  Economic  Community,  the  "colossus  to  the  north",  is  only  one,  and 
not  necessarily  the  most  important,  of  the  many  causes  of  the  NortJh  African 
agricultural  malaise.  Yet  it  is  the  cause  which  is  both  the  most  visible  and  the 
most  subject  to  short-term  change.  One  reason  for  such  change  is  the  imminent 
entry  into  the  EEC  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  Ireland,  and  Norway. 
This  entry  and  the  formation  of  a  Europe  of  "10"  in  place  of  "six"  will  render 
obsolete  the  existing  unsatisfactory  trading  arrangements  between  individual 
North  African  states  and  the  EEC. 

Another  reason  for  chansr?  is  mounting  pressure  from  the  United  States  pro- 
testing against  limitrd  EEC  preferences  for  certain  North  ^vfricau  agricultural 
exports,  especially  citrus  crops.  While  North  African  producers  are  convinced 
that  these  prefei-ences  have  been  of  little  economic  value  to  them,  the  TTnited 
States  government  seems  determined  to  use  its  vastly  greater  political  power  and 
economic  leverage  with  the  EEC  to  have  them  abolished  or  mitigated. 

North  -Africa's  agricultural  problems  -with  the  EEC  are  symptomatic  of  its 
broader  inabi'ity  to  effectively  negotiate  a  relationship  with  the  EEC  which  will 
both  facilitate  economic  development  and  not  jeopardize  hard  and  recently  won 
political  independence.  At  stake  are  markets  for  agiicultural  products,  processed 
foodstuffs,  consumer  and  industrial  goods,  and  oil  and  natural  gas,  the  only 
commodities  which  North  Africa  possesses  for  which  the  EEC  has  neither  an 
adequate  substitute  nor  a  reliable  alternate  source  of  supply.  Also  involved  are 
close  to  one  million  North  African  migrant  workers  in  the  EEC,  tlie  last  to  be 
hired  and  the  first  to  be  fired  in  times  of  economic .  recession,  more  than  one 
million  Western  European  visitors  to  North  Africa,  principally  Morocco  and 
Tunisia,  and  extensive  flows  of  capital,  investments  and  concessions. 

Each  of  the  four  North  African  States,  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia, 
has  approached  the  {iroblem  of  relations  with  the  EPX  in  a  distinct  fashion.  Each 
has  rejected  association  with  or  eventual  memiiership  in  the  EEC  as  incomTiatilile 
with  their  political  independence,  threatening  to  their  fragile  economies,  and 
inconsistent  with  their  pro-Arab  sentiments. 

Although  the  subj  ^^t  of  occasional  rhetoric,  the  notion  of  a  North  African  Eco- 
nomic Community  has  made  little  headway,  and  is  not  considered  a  viable 
alternative  to  the  EEC.  At  present  aside  from  sharing  pooled  ser^^ces  of  their 
national  airlines  on  North  African  nms  and  a  small  coastal  freighter  service, 
there  vi  little  trade  f>r  common  services.  Libya,  since  its  entry  in  September  1971 
into  a  loose  federation  with  Egypt  and  Syria  has  withdrawn  from  advisory  North 
African  economic  cciiperation  meetings  and  studies.  Faced  with  distinct  and 
often  hostile  as  well  as  ideologically  incompatible  political  regimes  each  country 
has  preferred  to  come  to  terms  on  its  own  with  the  EEC,  although  Morocco  and 
Tunisia  continue  to  consult  infoi*mally  and  extensively. 

LIBYA 

Libya,  both  imder  the  monarcliy  of  former  King  Idris,  and  the  present  mili- 
tant military  regime,  has  decided  to  seek  no  formal  relationship  with  the  EEC. 
Instead  it  has  relied  on  tough  bargaining  tactics,  limits  on  production,  and 
coordination  with  other  oil-producing  states,  to  nearly  double  within  two  years 
its  revenue  per  barrel  of  petroleum.  Tlie  EEC  has  no  alternate  source  of  low- 
sulphur  and  low-poilutant  oil  available  to  replace  Libyan  crude  with  its  distinct 
transport  advantage.  Stalled  in  i^s  pursuit  of  a  com.mon  energy  policy,  delayed 
by  several  years  in  having  miclear  energy  available  on  a  commercial  basis,  and 
faced  with  galloping  increases  in  energy  consumption,  the  EEC  has  had  no  choice 
but  to  cnve  in  to  Libyan  demands. 

Although  petroleum  and  soon  natural  gas  make  Libya  statistically  rich  wnth  a 
per  capita  income  over  .$1500  for  2  million  inhabitants,  it  has  not  resolved  its 
basic  problems,  especially  its  acute  shortage  of  .skilled  manpower.  Petroleum  is 
notoriously  capital-intensive  and  pays  enormously  high  wages  for  a  handful  of 
workers,  while  distorting  many  other  prices.  Libyan  agriculture  and  livestock 
account  for  less  than  1  per  cent  of  total  exports  and  the  country  experiences  a 
huge  and  increasing  food  import  bill  combined  with  a  massive  abandonment  of 
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agriculture  as  a  wav  of  lifo.  The  prestise  Kliufra  project  t(«  use  Saharan  under- 
ground water  for  irrigation,  begun  by  tlio  oil  companies  ami  taken  over  l>.v  the 
military  government,  has  been  unable  to  attract  settlers,  while  coastal  cities 
swarm" with  uuderemploj ed  ex-herdsmen  ill-adapted  to  urban  ways. 

The  Libyan  Government  is  staking  its  economic  plans  on  the  development 
of  petroleum  and  natural-bas  based  industries,  the  same  strategy  as  that  of 
Algeria,  although  on  a  less  ambitious  scale.  Here  the  proulem  of  the  lack  of  a 
preferential  trading  arrangement  with  the  EEC  may  be  a  major  obstacle  to  the 
future  viability  of  plants  currently  at  the  project  stage.  The  Libyan  tactic  is  to 
acquire  increasingly  large  equity  shares  of  foreign-owned  oil  concessions  m 
Libya,  perhaps  in  the  hope  that  these  can  be  bargained  into  market  outlets  in 
these  companies  for  future  Lil)yan  petro-chemicals.  The  Libyans  have  the  cash 
($2.5  billion  in  foreign  exchange  reserves)  to  Mnance  rheir  own  development, 
prefer  to  recruit  Egyptian  or  other  Arab  technicians  rather  than  solicit  EEC 
workers,  and  are  determined  to  go  it  alone. 

ALGERIA 

Ironically  the  even  more  militant  Algerian  government  continues  to  benefit 
from  a  colonial  relationship  with  the  EEC.  When  the  Treaty  of  Rome  was  signed 
in  1957,  a  special  clau.se  provided  that  Algeria,  as  a  "province  of  France"  would 
receive  integral  treatment  as  an  EEC  member.  Since  its  independence  in  1962. 
the  Algerian  government  and  tlie  EEC  have  conducted  iieriodic  negotiations 
looking  towards  a  commercial  agreement  without  any  final  settlement.  Mean- 
while Algerian  goods  have  continued  to  enjoy  duty-free  entry  into  France  and 
certain  other  EEC  member  states  with  the  exception  of  Algerian  wine,  which 
has  been  displaced  as  a  result  of  French  wine-surpluses.  Algeria  has  adopted 
both  state  trading  and  a  rigorous  system  of  import  licensing  which  by  1972 
offered  few  remaining  concessions  to  French  goods  and  none  to  those  coming 
from  ihe  EEC.  Su.specting  that  ad  hoc  treatment  for  their  exports  in  each  EEC 
member  state,  sometimes  on  the  ua.sis  oi  their  being  EEC  .uiods,  was  pr..it;ibly  a 
better  deal  than  couid  be  negotiated  in  any  commercial  agreement,  the  Algerian 
government  has  not  been  in  a  Lurry  to  end  this  anomaly,  in  spite  of  its  colonial 
origins. 

Instead  the  Algerian  Government  has  diligently  sought  to  diversify  its  external 
trade  to  preclude  its  becoming  overly  dependent  on  the  EEC,  It  has  concen- 
trated its  investments  on  heavy  industry,  especially  steel  and  petro-chemicals, 
and  bartered  for  trade  in  Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere.  It  has  recently  signed 
two  long-term  agreements  to  export  petroleum  to  private  United  States  com- 
panies purchasing  directly  from  the  100  per  cent  state-owTied  Algerian  SONA- 
TRACH,  and  is  on  the  verge  of  a  $1  billion  long-term  contract  to  export  natural 
gas  to  the  United  States.  The  1971  show^dowm  with  France  left  the  Algerian  gov- 
ernment in  complete  control  of  its  petroleum  industry,  ending  the  last  of  the  spe- 
cial concessions  to  France  acquiesced  in  at  the  time  of  independence,  but  reduc- 
ing the  volume  of  Algerian  oil  exports  to  French  companies,  now  minority  share- 
ho'ders  with  SONATRACH  in  joint  enterprises. 

The  empha.sis  on  heavy  industry  and  diversified  markets  probably  reflects  an 
assessment  by  Algerian  decisionmakers  that  its  agriculture  has  few  hopes  of 
increasing  exports  to  the  EEC.  Already  measures  are  being  taken  to  system- 
atically cut-back  the  extent  of  Algerian  vineyards  in  a  country  where  little  wine 
is  consumed  and  where  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy  of  the  EEC  has  de- 
stroyed traditional  European  outlets.  Planners  hope  that  vineyards  can  be 
replaced  with  hybrid  wheat  to  reduce  imports.  Yet  over-all  less  than  15  per  cent 
of  total  investment  under  the  current  four  year  plan  (1970-1973)  goes  for  agri- 
culture, and  that  is  aimed  at  import  substitution  rather  than  the  traditional 
export  crops  of  wine,  citrus,  and  olive  oil. 

The  drama  of  this  partly  political  and  partly  economic  decision  is  that  Al- 
geria has  the  youngest  population  in  North  Africa — 50  iier  cent  under  age  20, 
the  fastest  rate  of  population  increase.  3.3  per  cent,  and  the  greatest  dependence 
on  migrant  workers  (nearly  600.000  Algerians  resident  in  Europe,  mostly  France, 
but  also  Belgium.  Switzerland,  and  West  Germany).  Lacking  a  dynamic  export- 
oriented  agriculture,  Algeria  cannot  slow-down  the  rural  exodus  while  its  rural 
households  depend  on  remittances  from  unskilled  Algerian  migrants. 

Unlike  Liljya.  Algeria  is  anxious  to  arrive  at  a  commercial  agreement  with  the 
EEC  but  fears  that  with  the  loss  of  France  as  its  major  ally  that  it  will  be  unable 
to  extract  satisfactory  terms  from  Brussels.  At  best  it  hopes  for  a  package  which 
would  provide  some  protection  for  its  agricultural  exports,  uniform  social  se- 
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curlty,  further  vocational  training,  and  Improved  working  conditions  for  its 
migrant  worlcers,  EEC  technical  and  other  assistance  with  its  modest  tourist 
drive,  and  some  financial  aid.  Proud  and  pragmatic,  the  Algerians  have  been 
quietly  cultivating  Britain,  already  a  customer  for  their  natural  gas.  In  spite 
of  their  fervid  desire  to  escape  dependence,  74  per  cent  of  current  Algerian  ex- 
ports and  65  per  cent  of  imports  are  with  the  EEC,  and  Algeria  will  desperately 
need  friends  within  the  Europe  of  10  to  protect  its  interests. 

TUNISIA 

While  the  Algerians  want  to  keep  the  EEC  at  a  comfortable  distance,  the 
Tunisians  are  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  close  accommodation.  This  partly  reflects  the 
generally  moderate,  pro-western  stance  of  the  government  of  President  Habib 
Bourguiba  as  well  as  the  cosmopolitanism  of  a  small  country  with  limited 
resources  which  has  long  lived  by  trade.  What  the  Tunisians  have  wante<i 
is  virtually  association  in  all  but  name  with  the  EEC ;  that  is  an  extensive  and 
binding  permanent  economic  union  but  without  political  ties  and  with  ample 
safeguards  for  the  country's  vulnerable  economy.  What  Tunisia  obtained  in  May 
1969  was  a  limited  five  year  commercial  agreement  covering  some  but  not  all  of 
its  major  agricultural  exports,  and  providing  no  financial  or  technical  assistance. 

Since  the  ouster  in  the  fall  of  1969  of  Ahmed  Ben  Salah  as  Minister  of  the 
Economy,  Tunisia  has  returned  to  an  economy  based  on  encouragement  of  local 
private  entrepreneurs  in  agriculture  and  trade,  incentives  to  attract  foreign 
private  investment,  and  tourism,  light  industry,  and  export  agriculture  as  the 
economic  pillars.  Ben  Sallah's  attempt  to  impose  through  decree  cooperatives  in 
retail  and  wholesale  trade  and  agriculture  has  been  largely  abandoned.  The 
re-emergence  of  the  Tunisian  private  sector,  the  growth  of  tourism  with  over 
500,000  visitors  in  1971,  and  3.5  million  planned  for  1975,  and  the  oflicial  desire 
to  expand  the  present  80,000  Tunisian  migrant  workers  in  Europe,  all  lend  new 
emphasis  to  relations  with  the  EEC.  Replacing  the  present  commercial  agreement 
when  it  expires  in  1974  with  a  broader  and  fuller  arrangement  is  a  sine  qua  non 
of  the  government's  having  a  chance  of  fulfilling  its  development  goals  given 
its  present  strategy. 

MOROCCO 

The  Moroccan  government  of  King  Hassan  II  has  like  Tunisia  been  concerned 
with  protecting  its  traditional  agricultural  exports  to  France,  finding  outlets 
for  new  industrial  products,  securing  financial  and  technical  aid,  and  improving 
the  status  of  Moroccan  migrant  workers  in  Europe.  All  that  it  was  able  to  obtain 
was  a  commercial  agreement  in  1969  on  lines  similar  to  that  offered  to  Tunisia 
providing  limited  preferences  on  citrus  fruits,  olive  oil,  and  vegetables  and  duty- 
free entry  for  non-sensitive  industrial  goods.  These  preferences  have  been  of 
little  value  to  a  stagnant  Moroccan  economy  faced  with  rapid  urbanization  and 
population  increase.  At  the  same  time  the  leading  opposition  political  party,  the 
UNFP,  has  opposed  both  the  present  agreement  and  a.ssociation  with  the  EEC 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  leave  Morocco  economically  dependent,  postpone 
vital  domestic  land  and  social  reforms,  and  undermine  the  chances  of  a  North 
African  Common  Market. 

Morocco  and  Tunisia  have  further  complained  about  deterioration  of  the 
limited  preferences  made  available  in  the  1969  agreements.  For  instance  in  1971 
the  EEC  adopted  non-reciprocal  preferential  tariffs  for  certain  manufactured 
goods  coming  from  all  developing  countries.  Commercial  agreements  with  Israel 
and  Spain  have  cut  into  North  African  agricultural  preferences  and  in  1972 
under  pressure  from  the  United  States  preferences  for  oranges  and  grapefruits 
were  reduced.  At  best  Morocco  and  Tunisia  have  been  able  to  retain  within 
the  EEC  once  highly  protected  markets  in  France  for  limited  exports.  The  trade 
agreements  have  not  helped  either  to  expand  existing  or  to  develop  new  exports. 

Several  alternatives  have  been  suggested  for  re-structuring  these  unhappy, 
confused  and  complex  relations.  One  is  for  the  EEC  to  develop  a  "Mediterranean" 
policy  to  strengthen  its  political  and  economic  ties  with  the  entire  area.  Yet 
there  is  no  agreement  on  the  terms  of  such  a  Mediterranean  policy  or  how  it 
would  distinguish  between  countries  such  as  Greece  and  Turkey  expected  to 
gradually  become  full  members  of  the  EEC,  and  other  states.  A  second  alter- 
native is  to  treat  trade  in  terms  of  commodities  rather  than  countries. 

THE   UNITED    STATES    AND    NORTH    AFRICA 

Given  the  limited  interest  in  or  prospects  for  North  African  regional  cooper- 
ation, the  United  States  government  should  concentrate  on  bilateral  relations 
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with  each  North  African  state.  However  our  trade  negotiations  with  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  (EEC)  should  not  narrowly  focus  on  defending  U.S. 
exports  such  as  citrus  at  the  expense  of  North  African  competitors.  Instead  we 
should  encourage  the  EEC  to  revise  its  common  agricultural  policies  to  permit 
trade  expansion  across  the  board. 

Algeria  is  the  most  important  country  in  North  Africa  from  the  standpoint 
of  United  States  interests.  The  major  ob.stacles  to  clo.ser  political  relations  are 
our  differences  over  Vietnam  and  Arab-Israeli  questions.  At  the  same  time 
Algeria  promises  to  become  an  important  source  of  natural  gas  under  joint 
venture  agreements  between  Algerian  state  companies  and  private  U.S.  firms. 
Once  approved  by  the  Federal  Power  Commi.ssion,  and  with  financing  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  these  contractual  joint  ventures  could  serve  as  precedents 
for  a  new  era  in  the  international  extraction  and  marketing  of  energy. 

Algerians  have  a  pronounced  respect  for  American  technology,  especially  in 
oil  and  gas,  and  a  desire  to  take  advantage  of  American  know-how,  particularly 
to  reduce  their  dependence  on  France.  We  need  to  push  our  commercial  advan- 
tages, taking  part  in  the  annual  Trade  Fair,  re-establishing  and  expanding 
cultural  and  educational  exchanges,  and  offering  technical  assistance  in  those 
areas  where  it  is  requested.  The  restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  is  a  desir- 
able but  not  essential  step  towards  increasing  the  presently  modest  U.S.  presence. 
Mindful  of  Algeria's  fierce  desire  for  economic  independence,  its  socially  con- 
servative and  politically  radical  leadership,  and  their  determination  to  reduce 
French  influence,  we  should  be  able  to  develop  relations  based  on  mutual  eco- 
nomic self-interest,   and   cultural  and  political   respect. 

No  such  prospects  seem  feasible  for  Libya  where  our  goals  and  interests  will 
remain  in  sharp  conflict  with  the  present  and  any  likely  future  Libyan  leader.ship. 
Two  questions  should  dominate  future  Libyan-U.S.  relations  and  their  resolu- 
tion permits  a  minimum  of  cooperation  in  spite  of  enmity  between  the  two 
governments  in  other  areas.  The  first  and  most  important  is  how  eventual 
Libyan  nationalization  of  oil  and  gas  concessions  occurs  and  what  takes  their 
place.  The  second  question  is  how  Libya  uses  its  nearly  $.3  billion  of  foreign 
exchange  reserves,  mostly  in  U.S.  dollars,  to  effect  the  outcome  of  the  search 
for  a   new   international   monetary   system. 

Rather  than  futilely  resisting  an  eventual  Libyan  nationalization,  the  U.S. 
government  should  take  the  lead  in  encouraging  U.S.  oil  companies  to  explore 
joint  ventures  with  the  Libyan  state  firm.  Otherwise  we  risk  having  our  proper- 
ties expropriated  with  or  without  compensation,  and  seeing  the  Japanese,  Soviets 
or  someone  else  signing  post-nationalization  agreements  to  extract  and  market 
Libyan  oil  and  gas.  Considering  the  respect  that  Libyans  have  for  American  tech- 
nology, their  experience  in  dealing  with  American  firms,  and  the  fact  that  the 
government  continues  to  send  its  brightest  students  at  its  own  expense  to  be 
educated  in  this  country,  we  have  the  inside  track  on  staying  in  Libya  after  the 
nationalization.  We  should  keep  the  prize  in  mind  and  not  throw  it  away  by  pres- 
sures to  postpone  the  inevitable.  Libya  should  remain  an  impressive  market  for 
technology-intensive  goods  and  we  need  to  improve  U.S.  government  and  U.S.  ex- 
porters coordination  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete. 

When  it  comes  to  their  foreign  exchange  reserves  the  Libyans  act  conserva- 
tively, seeking  secui"e  interest  rates.  Not  only  should  they  be  brought  into  inter- 
national monetary  negotiations,  but  they  should  be  encouraged  to  invest  in  such 
institutions  as  the  African  Development  Bank. 

Morocco  is  a  deeply  divided  and  troubled  country  with  a  .stagnant  economy 
and  mounting  and  gross  social  inju.stices.  Together  with  France,  we  have  become 
identified  as  a  major  external  support  for  an  unpopular  regime  which  has  dem- 
onstrated little  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  majority  of  the  population.  Our 
economic  aid  to  Morocco  should  be  reduced  in  favor  of  other  African  countries 
whose  governments  are  more  concerned  with  raising  standards  of  living  rather 
than  lining  personal  pockets.  Our  limited  military  assistance  should  be  com- 
pletely terminated  and  a  diligent  search  begun  for  alternatives  to  our  present 
L'.S.  naval  conmuinications  facility  at  Kenitra,  Morocco.  We  are  over-committed 
and  over-exposed  in  support  of  a  corrupt  and  repressive  regime.  No  U.S.  political 
economic,  or  military  interests  justify  such  involvement  and  if  and  when  the 
regime  falls  we  risk  being  labeled  as  foes  by  its  successors.  Our  relations  with 
Morocco  .should  be  modest  and  correct,  rather  than  warm  and  embracing. 

The  same  does  not  hold  true  for  Tunisia  where  external  economic  aid  is 
having  some  effect  together  with  an  ineflicient  but  concerned  government  in 
broadly  raising  living  standards.  As  Tunisia  prepares  itself  for  the  difficult 
problem  of  personal  and  institutional  succession  to  the  regime  of  ailing  Presi- 
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dent  Bourguiba,  our  continued  economic  aid  and  political  support  will  be 
desirable  to  ease  the  transition.  We  need  to  work  harder  to  coordinate  that 
assistance  with  other  donors  to  avoid  duplication  and  waste.  Limited  external 
aid  can  also  assist  Tunisia  to  extend  its  valuable  experience  in  such  fields  as 
publishing  and  legal  reform  to  French-speaking,  Sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Coming  years  are  going  to  be  tough  at  home  and  abroad  for  North  African 
states.  The  hardest  external  problems  are  likely  to  be  elaboration  of  equitable 
political  and  economic  relations  with  the  emerging  European  Community.  There 
is  little  that  we  can  do  to  help  in  this  respect  except  to  encourage  the  Europeans 
to  be  generous,  even  if  such  generosity  may  at  times  involve  marginal  discrim- 
ination against  U.S.  exports.  What  we  can  offer  is  the  prospect  of  a  reliable  long- 
term  aid,  trade,  and  cultural  relationship  which  is  le.ss  intense  and  less  strained 
than  that  between  North  Africa  and  Europe  because  there  is  less  at  stake. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  for  your  excellent 
statements. 

]SIy  colleague,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  will  begin  the  questioning. 

ISRAEL  AND  U.S.   RELATIONS   WITH  NORTH   AFRICA 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.   Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  thank  each  of  you  for  the  liglit  that  you  have  shed  on 
the  subject  through  ver\'  informative  statements. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Ambassador  Smythe,  and  then  if  anyone 
else  cares  to  comment  on  the  answer  why  feel  free  to  do  so.  In  your 
opinion  to  what  extent  does  our  support  of  Israel  aiiect  our  interests  in 
North  Africa,  particularly  our  access  to  energy  resources  ^ 

Mr.  Smythe.  Basically,  I  would  say  this.  You  must  remember  in  ray 
statement  I  indicated  that  all  Arab  and  Islamic  people  are  religious 
but  each  follows  an  independent  economic  position.  On  the  surface, 
the}^,  of  course,  have  to  take  a  certain  kind  of  stand.  I  would  say  it  is  not 
our  relations  with  Israel  as  much  as  it  is  the  xVrab-Israeli  thing  itself. 
Our  relations  with  the  individual  states  are  really  what  is  significant. 

For  example,  I  think  my  colleague  here.  Dr.  Segal,  pointed  out  to 
you,  as  he  talked  about  Morocco,  saying  we  probably  give  too  much 
support  to  Morocco,  considering  the  kind  of  regime  it  has  there  now. 
So,  one  of  the  things  that  I  pointed  out  in  my  statement  was  that  al- 
though they  are  really  Maghribi,  each  really  looks  out  first  for  its 
own  individual  national  interests. 

You  noticed  the  approach  of  ]\Iorocco  is  very  cautious  and  very 
quiet.  The  Moroccans  will  make  noises  overtly  but  in  their  relations 
with  the  State  Department  it  is  another  matter  of  how  they  talk  about 
the  JNIiddle  East  question.  You  must  remember  that  even  thoug'h  I 
said  that  all  of  them  happen  to  be  against  having  military  bases  and 
things  on  their  own  soil,  I  think  you  know  that  we  do  have  a  certain 
kind  of  relationship  with  certain  military  people  in  ^lorocco.  This  is 
one  indication  of  how  it  affects  our  Israeli  posture.  We  are  not  going  to 
let  anything  stand  in  the  way  of  our  getting  support,  needed  aid  or 
tilings  of  this  sort  when  it  comes  down  to  the  crunch. 

CASE   OF   ALGERIA 

Algeria  is  another  matter.  I  think  you  knovr  it  was  not  until  this 
year  that  we  began  to  do  some  serious  talking  with  the  Algerians.  In 
^larch  our  Assistant  Secreta.i-y  for  African  Affairs,  the  Honorable 
David  Newsom,  had  talks  with  President  Boumeclienne.  I  don't  know 
where  this  is  going  to  lead  because  I  think  you  know  in  terms  of  foreign 
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relations  this  is  sometliing  for  the  State  Department  to  work  out  in 
tandem  with  the  White  Il(mse. 

Maybe  we  are  not  really  ready  yet  to  resume  official  diplomatic 
relations;  i)erhaps  we  want  to  see  a  little  more  clearly  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  the  Middle  East  before  we  sit  down  and  talk  seriously 
about  this.  On  the  other  liand,  you  nuist  remember  that  my  colleague 
also  referred  to  tJie  problem  of  working  out  \vitli  the  private  sector 
the  matter  of  natural  gas  and  things  of  this  sort.  So  this  gives  you. 
another  perspective  of  how  it  really  atfocts  Israeli  relations. 

LIBYA 

As  regards  Libya,  vou  have  an  entirely  different  situation.  This  is. 
pointed  up,  I  think,  by  tlie  very  fact  that  there  are  less  than  2  million 
people  in  that  vast  country,  whioii  I  think  is  about  the  fourth  largest 
on  the  continent,  and  it  really  does  not  have  the  kind  of  technical  and 
skilled  pei'sonnel  that  it  needs  in  order  to  carry  out  the  kind  of  modern- 
ization it  desires.  This  is  all  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  head  of 
state  is  sort  of  a  complex  combination  of  a  man  who  is  looking  for- 
ward to  being  modern  but  at  the  same  time  is  deeply  religious.  An- 
other thing  you  need  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  Xasser  was  his  idol  and  he 
has  never  forgotten  this.  1  think  there  are  certain  tilings  going  on  rig*ht 
at  this  moment  which  indicate  that,  m  part,  this  is  the  strength  of 
the  Libyan-Egypt  attraction. 

Insofar  as  we  are  concerned  where  oil  interests  are  involved  in 
Libj'a,  5^ou  must  remember  that  we  have  been  the  leading  technologists. 
in  the  development  of  her  petroleum  industry,  but  at  the  same  time, 
as  Dr.  Segal  pointed  out,  the  possibility  of  nationalization  is  always 
present.  I  would  say  this  possibility  is  there  but  I  think  some  people 
still  wonder  about  the  Libyan  leaders  in  spite  of  his  so-callecl  hard 
facade  on  the  surface,  since  he  still  keeps  his  money  in  our  banks  and 
in  Swiss  banks  and  that  really  should  tell  us  something.  So  Colonel 
Qadhdhafi  will  make  noises,  he  will  help  the  f  edayeen,  but  as  yet  he  has 
not  sent  liis  troops  to  the  jMiddle  East  to  do  any  fighting.  Wlien  it 
really  comes  to  a  showdow^n  he,  too,  will  react  largely  in  terms  of' 
Libyan  interests. 

Xow  Tunisia  is  another  question.  I  think  Dr.  Skinner  indicated 
this.  This  nation  has  been  rather  isolated  among  the  four  North 
African  countries.  It  is  w^estern  oriented  and  certain  political  devel- 
opments are  going  on  there  now.  Dr.  Skinner  pointed  out  that  Bour- 
guiba  is  aging  and  ill  and  is  faced  with  serious  internal  problems. 
Not  too  many  weeks  ago  although  there  was  a  shakeup  in  the  po- 
litical structure  of  Tunisia,  the  political  bureau  still  exists  and  Bour- 
guiba  is  still  there.  However,  opposing  elements  did  force  him  to  ac- 
cept some  changes  in  personnel  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  in  his 
Government. 

Mr.  Ha:miltox.  Dr.  Smythe,  we  have  a  recorded  teller  vote  on  the 
floor  now  and  we  don't  have  very  much  time  to  make  that  vote,  only 
about  1-2  minutes.  We  will  have  to  declare  a  recess  here  while  the 
three  of  us  cast  that  vote.  We  will  be  back  as  promptly  as  we  can.. 
Excuse  us  for  the  interruption. 

(Whereupon,  a  short  recess  was  taken.) 

Mr.  DiGGS.  The  joint  subconnnittees  vrill  resume. 

82-454—72 S 
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I  believe  that  when  we  temporarily  recessed  Dr.  Smythe  was  com- 
pleting a  statement.  Will  the  gentleman  resume. 

Mr.  Smytiie.  What  I  was  really  talking  to  was  the  question  of  how 
did  United  States-Israel  relations  affect  our  situation  in  the  North 
African  states  ?  Let  me  conclude  by  saying,  fundamentally,  as  I  pointed 
out  previously  that  each  of  these  countries,  in  terms  of  their  relations 
Avith  each  other  is  concerned  with  how  they  must  individually  and 
collectively  react  in  terms  of  the  United  States  vis-a-vis  Israel.  I 
think  my  colleague  Dr.  Skinner,  however,  would  like  to  add  further 
to  these  remarks  and  respond  to  your  question  also. 

ROLE    or    ECONOMIC    RELATIONS 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes;  I  am  a  bit  suspicious  of  the  notion  that  the 
economic  factor  always  dominate  relations  between  the  states.  The 
fact  that  the  Xorth  African  states  are  trying  to  establish  economic 
relations  with  us  may  not  automatically  make  for  good  relations  with 
us.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  as  we  look  historically  at  the  relations 
between  states,  we  find  that  the  ideological  climate  very  often  pre- 
cipitates action  on  the  part  of  states  which,  had  they  time  to  reflect, 
they  would  not  have  reacted  in  a  hostile  manner. 

For  example,  during  the  Six  Day  war  the  Algerians  and  Maureta- 
nians  reacted  almost  automatically  to  the  charge  that  we  were  help- 
ing the  Israelis  and  broke  relations  with  us.  Significantly,  neither 
Tunisia  nor  Morocco  did  so.  In  other  words,  in  the  heat  of  the  argu- 
ment, ideology  very  often  plays  a  dominant  role,  and  it  is  only  after 
people  have  the  time  to  reflect,  that  the  economic  facts  of  life  ai-e  borne 
in  on  them  and  suggests  to  them  that  they  should  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion in  line  with  their  real  interests. 

Looking  at  our  present  involvement  in  Vietnam,  one  suspects  that 
a  good  analysis  in  geopolitical  terms,  rather  than  in  the  self-righteous 
ideological  terms  of  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  would  have  dictated  to 
us  a  different  course  of  action. 

In  other  words  the  Maghrib  states  may  be  linked  to  us  economically 
but  there  are  the  ideological  factors  of  Arabism  and  Islam ;  and  when 
the  crunch  comes  and  people  ha\e  to  react,  they  often  react  in  terms 
of  ideology  rather  than  in  tenns  of  economic  self-interest. 

The  racial  situation  in  the  United  States  is  a  good  example.  We  often 
act  on  the  basis  of  race  whereas  reflection  would  counsel  reaction  in 
terms  of  class  interests,  the  old  school  tie,  or  what  have  you.  I  think 
the  same  thing  should  be  said  in  terms  of  United  States-Israel  rela- 
tions. Here  we  often  appear  to  be  acting  with  a  concern  for  religious, 
sentimental,  and  guilt  factors  and  the  Jewish  vote  in  the  United  States, 
even  more  than  with  concern  for  the  geopolitical  factors  of  the  cold 
war,  and  not  at  all  in  terms  of  our  vital  interests  in  Arab  oil. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  got  acquainted  with  our  witnesses;  I  was  late,  and 
I  will  read  the  statements  with  interest  and  have  listened.  I  have  no 
cjuestions. 

]Mr.  DiGGS.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  known  to  be  a  fast 
learner;  he  absorbs  GO-some-odd  pages  with  dispatch. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  our  cochairman. 
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U.S.    POLICY 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Let  nie  address  a  question  to  the  panel  if  I  may. 
Dr.  Sejral,  1  am  interested  in  our  assistance  to  Morocco,  and  your  feel- 
ing that  we  are  overdoino;  it.  This  leads  to  a  more  general  question. 
I  would  like  each  of  you  to  comment,  in  as  specific  a  way  as  you  can : 
"Wliat  is  I'ight  and  what  is  wrong  with  American  policy  towards  these 
four  North  African  countries. 

Mr.  Segal.  Well,  that  is  a  tall  order  indeed.  I  want  to  focus  on  the 
lack  of  a  clear  dehnition  of  what  our  short-  and  long-term  interests  are. 

As  in  other  jiarts  of  the  world,  in  North  Africa  we  have  acquired 
a  set  of  relationships,  some  of  them  going  back  to  World  AVar  II, 
and  which  have  built  up  their  own  bureaucracy  and  have  continued 
witliout  anybody  ever  sitting  down  and  saying,  "Well,  what  the  hell 
are  we  doing  here  and  why  V 

Now,  that  is  really  what  happened  in  Libya,  which  is  the  place 
where  we  got  off  on  the  really  wrong  foot.  We  committed  ourselves  to 
propping  up  what  everj'body  agreed  w^as  a  very  conservative,  not 
particularly  efficient,  regime,  because  it  was  there  and  because  it  was 
very,  very  generous  in  terms  of  its  negotiations  with  our  oil  companies. 
It  didn't  make  problems  for  us  and  it  let  us  have  the  Wheelus  xVir 
Base,  when  somebody  in  the  Strategic  Air  Force  decided  "You  need 
a  desert  to  drop  bombs  in,  and  this  is  a  nice  place,  and  we  have  been 
dropping  bombs  here  since  1942  and  we  have  not  had  any  static,  so 
wliy  not  continue  ?" 

Then  we  woke  up  one  morning  and  we  found  that  another  group 
of  people  were  running  the  show,  and  we  were  very  fortunate  that 
they  didn't  throw  us  out  completely.  The  reason  that  they  didn't  is 
because,  with  this  kind  of  critical  balance  that  Dr.  Skinner  has  pointed 
out  to  us,  on  ideology  and  self-interest,  they  recognized  that  they 
needed  us  but  on  very  different  kinds  of  terms. 

RESPONDING   TO    CHANGE 

We  have  not  responded  sufficiently  rapidly  to  the  changing  power 
relationship  that  prevails,  and  I  think  this  is,  to  some  extent,  the  case 
also  in  terms  of  our  relationships  with  Algeria.  W^e  are  still  concerned 
Avith  conserving  and  extending  and  perpetuating  these  former  ties 
and  agreements  because  we  are  comfortable  with  them. 

A  new  age  is  coming,  but  it  is  going  to  be  a  painful  exercise,  and 
we  have  rather  waited  for  each  of  the  North  African  states  to  take  the 
initiatiA'e,  which  means  that  we  very  well  may  find  ourselves  behind 
the  eight  ball. 

With  respect  to  Libya,  as  I  emphasized  in  my  statement,  I  think 
that  our  basic  concern  is  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Libyans  that  we  accept 
their  right  to  run  their  own  oil  industry  we  want  to  provide  them  with 
the  best  technologA'  in  the  world ;  and  they  understand,  when  it  comes 
to  taking  oil  and  natural  gas  out  of  the  desert,  this  country  can  do 
a  much  better  job  of  it  than  the  Japanese  or  the  Soviets  because  we 
have  much  more  experience.  Whatever  our  differences  may  be  with 
respect  to  Israel  or  other  areas  of  the  world,  our  basic  policy  com- 
mitments, we  can  have  satisfactory  joint  ventures. 
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ALGERIAN   AGREEMEXTS 


That  is  why  I  tliink  the  present  arrangements  with  the  Algerians 
are  so  critical,  because  I  think  they  are  going  to  ijrovide  a  precedent 
for  Libj^a  and  a  lot  of  other  coimtries.  I  just  don't  think  Ave  have 
sorted  out  a  basic  understanding  that  the  job  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  not  to  defend  United  States  business  interests  as  they 
are  presentlj^  coi  :  tituted  abroad.  It  is  to  help  those  business  interests 
be  restructured  so  as  to  correspond  to  new  kinds  of  political  and 
economic  relationships  between  the  United  States  and  other  societies. 

With  respect  to  Algeria,  we  are  moving  much  closer  toward  a  new 
kind  of  an  agreement  without  too  much  help,  I  must  say,  from  the 
White  House,  But  let  us  face  it;  the  lights  are  going  to  go  out  in 
Washington  and  the  power  is  going  to  go  off  in  Baltimore  unless  we 
get  somebody  else's  natural  gas  and  oil.  The  Algerians  are  reasonable 
people  to  deal  with  in  a  number  of  respects,  and  they  are  anxious  to 
deal  with  us  because  they  are  tired  of  dealing  with  France,  They  have 
been  kicked  around  by  the  French ;  they  think  they  can  get  a  better 
deal  from  us  in  a  number  of  respects  than  they  can  from  the  French, 
and  we  should  encourage  them  in  that  belief.  V/e  have  a  lot  of  goods  to 
sell  them. 

Last  year,  we  failed  to  take  part  in  the  Algerian  International  Trade 
Fair.  Thirty-five  countries  participated.  This  is  the  largest  single 
market  for  American  trade  goods  in  North  Africa,  and  we  were  not 
there.  We  have  not,  ir^  a  couiitry  \\'hicii  is  very  anxious  tliat  us  teeli- 
nicians  learn  English — and  that  means  American  English — -helped 
their  efforts. 

EL   PASO    NATURAL   GAS   DEAL 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  don't  want  to  get  diverted  from  the  main  question,, 
but  on  the  Algerian  situation,  are  the  Algerians  getting  impatient^ 
We  have  been  fooling  around  with  that  El  Paso  deal  for  nearly  3 
years. 

Mr.  Segal.  There  is  no  question  the  Algerians  know  they  can  sell 
tha,t  natural  gas  to  the  Soviets  or  to  the  Italians  or  other  people.  They 
have  a  series  of  deals  cooking.  They  like  the  U.S.  arrangements  because 
it  was  a  100-percent-owned  Algerian  concern.  From  the  standpoint 
of  nationalization,  there  is  nothing  better  than  having  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment in  a  100-percent-state  venture,  because  that  means  that  U.S. 
private  companies  have  absolutely  nothing  in  the  country'  that  can 
be  nationalized.  They  don't  have  offices,  they  don't  have  employees, 
they  don't  have  assets.  If  we  don't  pull  that  deal  oft",  the  Algerians 
are  going  to  strike  a  deal  v,dth  someone  else  and  we  are  going  to  lose 
a  market  which  is  not  just  a  market  for  this  year's  goods  but  it  is  a 
market  for  15  or  20  years  worth  of  ships,  processes,  and  technology. 

MOROCCO  AND  TUNISIA 

While  failing  to  respond  to  new  situations  and  initiatives,  in 
Morocco  and  Tunisia,  we  have  been  much  more  concerned  with  per- 
petuating these  inherited  relationships,  which  are  of  diminishing  value, 
certainly  to  us,  and  whose  rationale  has  been  consistentl}'  eroded. 

in  the  case  of  Morocco,  we  do  have  a  cominunications  facility  there 
that  goes  back  to  the  Second  World  War,  and  I  have  never  heard 
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plausible  arc^uments  why  ^ve  need  a  particular  military  baso  in 
^[orocco  which  could  do  soniethino-  which  could  be  just  as  well  done 
from  existing  bases  in  Spain  or  elsewhere. 

Primarily,  we  have  put  in  a  great  deal  of  economic  assistance,  sec- 
ond only  to  the  French,  in  hcl]-)in(r  a  regime  which  is  a  rather  shalcy 
one,  which  has  not  used  that  economic  aid  to  improve  the  welfare  of 
the  majority  of  tlie  people  of  that  country  and  which  has  been  rather 
moderate  and  conciliatory  on  Arab-Israeli  relations.  I  don't  see  that 
it  is  to  our  particular  long-term  interest  to  continue  to  provide  that 
degree  of  support  for  that  particular  regime. 

With  respect  to  Tunisia,  I  would  differ,  because  I  think  that  is  a 
much  more  broadly  based  regime  that  has  tried  hard  to  use  the  eco- 
nomic aid  that  it  has  received  from  outside  in  the  kinds  of  projects 
which  will  not  just  be  prestige  projects  but  which  will  reallj'  have 
some  visible  and  meaningful  benefits. 

So  I  would  not  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the  Tunisians  nor  from 
the  ^Moroccans  but  1  would  sit  down  and  say,  "What  are  we  doing  here 
and  vrhy  ?  "What  is  it  we  really  have  at  stake?" 

]Mr.  Hamiltox.  I  Avould  like  both  the  other  witnesses  to  comment  on 
tlie  question. 

A   STATIC   POLICY 

Mr.  Skixxkr,  IT.S.  policies  have  been  conditions  by  our  refusal  to 
look  at  the  situations  as  they  change  and  change  accordingly.  We 
have  tended  to  be  static  in  our  policy.  For  example,  we  inherited  the 
situation  in  the  Maghrib  after  World  War  II,  and  we  supported  the 
French  in  Algeria  even  though  it  was  quite  clear  to  many,  including 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  that  the  French  could  not  sustain  their 
position  in  Algeria. 

Our  cold  war  with  the  Russians  conditioned  our  attitude  toward 
the  Wheelus  Base  in  Libya  and  also  the  base  in  Llorocco.  Unfortu- 
nately, by  the  time  we  were  winding  down  much  of  our  concern  with 
the  cold  war,  we  got  involved  in  the  Egyptian-Israeli  conflict.  Our 
policy  toward  the  Maghrib  states  has  since  been  conditioned  by 
whether  or  not  we  could  expect  their  support  for  our  position  vis-a-vis 
Israel  and  Egypt.  We  refuse  to  look  at  these  States  in  terms  of  the 
requirements  of  their  own  people  and  their  own  societies. 

In  many  ways  we  have  tended  to  support  what  has  been  known 
as  the  Ball  thesis — ^that  thesis  being  that  the  Europeans  had  control 
of  African  areas;  therefore  let  the  Europeans  continue  to  deal  with 
their  former  minions.  As  my  colleagues  have  pointed  out,  we  have  yet 
to  grasp  the  fact  that  these  societies  arc  changing,  that  they  do  have 
other  interests — interests  specific  to  themselves  in  terms  of  oil,  whether 
it  is  with  Texas,  not  too  far  from  Mr.  Buchanan's  State — and  that  we 
must  think  in  terms  of  the  reality  of  the  S(x;ieties  themselves.  We 
have  not  been  willing  to  make  new  departures  and  formulate  policies 
specific  to  these  countries.  We  have  been  content  to  wallow  in  the  errors 
of  the  past  rather  than 

NEW   DEPAETUEES 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  kind  of  new  departures  are  you  talking  about  ? 
Mr.  Skixner.  For  example,  let  us  take  Libya.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
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al-Qadhdhafi  has  new  ideas.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Ambassador  Palmer 
should  have  instructions  as  to  how  to  deal  with  the  nationalism  of 
Qadhdhafi,  so  as  to  make  the  United  States  be  the  recipient  of  orders 
from  Libya  for  new  tj'pes  of  equipment,  and  so  forth. 

Let  us  take  Algeria.  When  the  Algerians  were  trying  to  pin  French 
oil  interests  against  the  wall,  what  happened  here  ?  The  French  were 
able,  for  a  time,  to  mobilize  petroleum  interests,  including  those  of 
the  TTnited  States,  against  the  Algerians,  One  would  have  hoped  that 
the  United  States  would  have  encouraged  its  petroleum  interests  to 
seize  the  opportunity,  recognizing  that  the  Algerians  wanted  to  break 
out  of  the  French  zone  and  create  a  new  kind  of  relationship  for 
themselves. 

"We  did  not  do  it.  In  other  words,  we  have  been  content  to  follow 
the  Europeans.  We  have  tended  not  to  develop  a  foreign  policy 
toward  North  Africa  specific  to  American  interests.  Right  now,  the 
two  candidates  are  locked  into  a  state  policy  of  support  for  Israel. 
They  ignore  what  this  means  in  terms  of  continuing  relations  l^etween 
the  United  States  and  North  Africa,  even  though  the  Arabs  com- 
plained to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  when  he  went  through  the 
Maghrib  States  not  too  long  ago. 

In  other  words,  we  are  guilty  of  remaining  with  the  past,  and  of 
being  unimaginative,  by  not  formulating  a  policy  based  on  the  reality 
of  the  jSIaghrib  States, 

Mr.  Smythe.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  try  to  respond  as  you 
asked — what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong?  I  will  reply  country  by 
country. 

MOROCCO  AXD  U.S,   AID 

Witli  regard  to  Morocco,  we  really  should  render  aid  for  progres- 
sive development  insofar  as  and  if  our  aid  really  trickles  down  to 
the  masses.  But  I  have  some  real  reser\"ations  whether  this  is  the  case. 
I  was  in  Morocco  last  year;  and  this  year  from  what  I  have  seen,  and 
heard,  and  read,  leads  me  to  question  whether  this  is  what  is  happen- 
ing. I  went  to  visit  some  of  the  great  slums,  those  famous  Bidonvilles, 
in  Rabat.  It  did  not  seem  like  what  we  are  doing  there  is  really  get- 
ting across  to  those  people  who  live  in  these  poverty-ridden  ghettos. 

I  think  you  gentlemen  know  about  what  happened  to  the  nearly  suc- 
cessful coup  attempt  to  overthrow  King  Hassan  last  year.  Mucli  of 
the  discontent  behind  this  was  generated  by  the  great  poverty  which 
exists  in  the  midst  of  those  luxurious  surroundings  one  sees  in  Casa- 
blanca and  Rabat  and  other  well-to-do  ISIoroccan  communities.  I  think 
if  we  continue  to  shore  up  the  elite  there  and  don't  insist  that  the  aid 
we  give  should  be  used  to  improve  conditions  of  the  poor,  we  are 
going  to  remain  in  trouble  and  the  IMoroccan  man-in-the-street  is 
not  likely  to  see  us  as  friend  or  benefactor. 

ALGERIA 

In  regard  to  Algeria,  I  think  it  is  really  right  that  we  make  over- 
tures now  leading  to  resmnption  of  diplomatic  relations.  Funda- 
mentally any  country  is  handicapped  when  it  is  not  accredited  to  a 
country  officially  even  though  we  have  a  constituent  group  ser\ing 
with  our  Swiss  protecting  power.  This  is  not  like  being  there  working 
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directly  for  yourself,  because  everything  has  to  be  screened  through 
the  foreign  power  that  is  serving  as  your  protector. 

Also,  you  know  that  before  "vve  broke  relations,  one  of  the  things  we 
were  trying  to  do  was  secure  port  facilities  for  our  Navy.  We  don't 
have  any  intermediate  stops  in  the  Mediterranean  for  our  ]Mediter- 
ranean  Fleet.  When  1  was  serving  in  Malta,  it  was  the  only  base  where 
our  naval  units  could  stop  for  rest  and  recreation. 

We  had  been  trying  to  get  port  facilities  in  Algeria  but,  of  course, 
they  would  not  allow  this.  But  this  is  always  a  possibility,  and  since 
things  continue  to  be  verj^  tight  for  us  in  this  regard  and  we  cannot 
get  any  facilities  in  Egypt,  I  think  we  should  try  to  develop  our 
relationships  and  resume  formal  diplomatic  relations  with  Algeria. 
I  think  we  are  wrong  and  lacking  foresight  if  we  stand  aloof  from 
this  country  because  we  don't  like  its  form  of  govermnent  or  don't  like 
the  individuals  who  are  in  control  of  that  government,  or  because 
they  refuse  to  support  our  basic  political  positions  generally  in  foreign 
affairs. 

On  issues  like  Cuba,  Vietnam,  Korea,  I  think  one  has  to  keep  these 
things  somewhat  separate,  because  all  nations  act  out  of  self-interest, 
and  unfortunately  we  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage  in  world 
development  where,  although  you  talk  a  lot  about  brotherhood,  you 
don't  really  mean  it,  because  everybody  is  looking  out  for  his  own 
national  concerns. 

I  think  the  United  States  must  move  from  this  position  and  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  let  Algeria  know  we  feel  her  government  is  her 
own  concern.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  stand  aloof  because  of  the  atti- 
tudes they  take  which  seem  to  run  counter  to  ours.  Becaiise  after  all, 
our  European  friends  don't  actually  support  us  either  on  some  of 
these  same  particular  issues;  nevertheless  we  usually  manage  to  con- 
tinue to  have  friendly  relations  with  them. 

So  I  think  that  as  far  as  Algeria  is  concerned,  we  should  not  stand 
apart  from  them  any  longer  simply  because  they  won't  support  us 
on  certain  political  issues. 

TUNISIA    AND    LIBYA 

Xow  as  regards  Tunisia.  It  is  the  smallest  and  poorest  Xorth  Af- 
rican country.  Our  relations  with  the  Tunisians  happen  to  be  quite 
cordial  and  they  continue  to  be  so.  You  must  remember  that  Tunisia 
actually  takes  a  stand  that  coincides  closely  with  our  stance  with 
regard  to  the  Israeli  situation.  You  may  recall  that  President  Bour- 
guiba  was  censured,  I  think,  b}-  the  Arab  League  for  the  fact  that  he 
said  he  thought  Arabs  ought  to  sit  down  face  to  face  with  the  Isrjielis 
to  negotiate.  We  have  always  been  for  this  sort  of  thing  and  encour- 
aged both  sides  to  follow  this  course  of  action  to  end  the  Arab-Israeli 
impasse. 

I  would  say  overall,  roughly,  things  are  in  good  shape  in  regard  to 
our  association  with  Tunisia  and  there  is  not  much  you  can  say  that 
is  wrong  with  our  relationship. 

Turning  to  Libya,  I  think  we  should  go  along  with  what  Qadhdhafi 
is  trv'ing  to  do  now.  I  think  just  a  week  or  two  ago  he  reduced  the 
number  of  staff  that  we  may  have  in  our  embassy  there.  We  accepted 
this  action  in  good  grace  and  went  along  with  it.  I  would  say,  gener- 
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ally,  knowing  what  I  do  from  being  a  part  of  the  Foreign  Service 
from  time  to  time,  that  tliere  are  far  too  many  people  in  some  of  our 
embassies.  Of  course,  the  Department  of  State  feels  it  has  to  have  jobs 
for  the  surplus  people  running  around  the  departmental  halls  and 
pushing  paper,  since  we  have  retrenched  somewhat  our  overseas 
posts. 

Returning  to  the  issue,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  are  wrong  if  we 
continue  to  work  against  what  the  Libyans  see  as  really  in  their  own 
best  interests.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  position  we  are  taking  now 
in  terms  of  Libya  as  she  seeks  a  new  rapprochement  and  merger  with 
Egypt. 

On  the  whole,  the  public  statements  are  to  the  effect  we  are  really 
standing  by  and  watching  and  waiting  to  see  what  the  two  nations 
will  do.  I  think  that  is  about  all  we  can  do  at  this  stage  because,  as 
you  know,  we  don't  have  a  good  image  in  Libya,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  Colonel  Qadhdhafi  to  be  really  cordial  and  friendly 
with  us.  He  is  not  outrightly  hostile,  bat.  nevertheless,  I  think  we 
need  to  do  much  more  there  to  get  him  to  see  that  our  intentions 
are  well  meant,  that  we  do  have  some  interests  in  common,  and  that 
we  don't  intend  to  try  to  interfere  with  what  he  is  trying  to  do  for 
his  country. 

PRIORITIES    OF    THE   TJNITED    STATES 

Finally,  I  would  say  in  terms  of  both  the  Near  East  and  North 
African  regions,  with  the  exception  of  token  gestures  of  assistance, 
military  and  otherwise,  to  Jordan  in  the  Near  East  and  very  limited 
nonmilitary  aid  to  selected  African  nations,  our  policies  in  both  areas 
are  still  questionable  insofar  as  their  being  of  mutual  advantage.  Africa 
is  still  at  the  bottom  of  priorities  in  our  international  policy  planning, 
while  our  relations  with  the  ]Sliddle  East  remain  strained,  and  in 
some  places  still  officially  nonexistent.  "Where  we  have  resumed  offi- 
cial ties,  as  with  Yemen  and  the  Sudan,  we  have  failed  to  demonstrate 
that  a  new  order  of  things,  a  more  perceptive  understanding,  and  a 
very  positive  change  in  our  attitude  are  evident. 

Here,  too,  we  might  have  increased  our  credits  with  both  Africa  and 
the  Near  East  if  we  had  given  strong  support  to  the  10-nation  African 
delegation  that  visited  Egypt  and  Israel  late  last  year  on  a  mediation 
mission.  There  is  nothing  in  the  public  record  to  show  that  we  did  so, 
nor  reveal  that  we  made  extra  effort  to  insure  the  success  of  U.N.  Mid- 
dle East  conciliator  Gunnar  Jarring,  when  he  went  to  Africa  in  Janu- 
ary this  year  in  search  of  ideas  and  help  to  break  the  Egj'ptian-Israeli 
deadlock. 

So  I  think  that  overall  our  policy  needs  a  great  deal  of  change,  it  is 
in  need  of  much  rethinking,  and  could  stand  overhauling  and 
reshapmg. 

EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  TREATMENT  OF  AREA 

I  would  like  to  add  another  point  here.  Since  in  the  past  the  State 
Department  saw  the  feasibility  and  usefulness  of  joining  the  Near  East 
and  Africa  together  as  a  unit,  I  wonder  why,  today,  when  the  present 
separate  Bureaus  are  in  existence,  close  liaison  is  not  retained?  This  is 
all  the  more  unusual  considering  how  African  nations  have  developed 
even  numerically  since  1957,  while  the  Near  East  has  been  an  area  of 
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continuous  conflict  involving  a  short  but  serious  war  in  that  period.  Is 
it  not  possible  for  us  to  see  even  at  tliis  kite  date  that  our  policies  re- 
garding each  of  these  two  regions  need  to  be  made  to  coincide  more 
closely^  Were  this  done  it  is  likely  Africa  might  serve  as  a  construc- 
tive factor  in  ameliorating  the  continuous  hostility  that  exists  be- 
tween Arab  and  Israeli.  Although  I  know  the  Near  East  and  Africa 
Bureaus  of  the  State  Department  have  the  usual  formal  meetings 
from  time  to  time,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  dovetailing  of  policy 
and  action  between  the  two,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  two  sections 
in  the  Department  are  closely  related. 

Dr.  Skinner  referred  to  the  Muslim  influence,  the  Islamic  influence, 
down  in  black  Africa,  and  I  think  you  know  there  are  certain  black 
African  states  in  which  80  to  90  percent  of  the  people  are  Muslim,  even 
though  the  leader  is  not  a  Muslim.  For  example,  you  have  a  Catholic 
Christian  President  in  Senegal  which  has  about  an  80-percent- Muslim 
population. 

What  this  tells  us  is  that  if  the  State  Department  looked  carefully 
at  all  these  various  elements  and  saw  their  implications,  they  would 
realize  that  basically  you  don't  have  to  really  worry  about  religion 
as  a  force  in  terms  of  our  Middle  Eastern  policy,  because  as  you  look 
at  the  North  African  leaders,  they  may  be  Muslim  in  North  Africa 
but  all  African  leaders  seem  to  want  to  keep  their  governments  secular 
as  they  try  to  develop  and  move  their  countries  forward. 

Pan-Islam  and  Pan-Arabism  are  things  we  should  be  very  much 
aware  of,  but  we  should  keep  our  sights  on  the  reality  of  constructive 
development  that  these  leaders  are  trying  to  achieve  in  both  regions. 
I  think  if  we  did  tliis,  we  would  seem  more  right  and  less  wrong  in 
terms  of  policy. 

Mr.  ILi3iiLT0x,  I  realize  the  question  was  a  difficult  one,  and  I  re- 
spect your  responses. 

With  that,  I  yield  back. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  If  the  gentleman  has  further  questions,  as  cocliairman 
you  have  special  prerogatives  in  these  joint  hearings. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Whalley. 

DEVELOPING  XORTII  AFRICA 

Mr.  Whalley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  be  here  be- 
cause of  the  distinguished  witnesses,  but  we  in  Pennsylvania  have 
just  had  about  a  $2  billion  flood  loss,  so  we  were  meeting  at  2  p.m. 
with  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers,  trying  to  work  something  out,  so  you 
do  see  that  even  the  States  over  here  have  tremendous  problems, 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  reading  the  opening  statement.  I 
miderstand  that  one  of  the  problems  in  North  Africa  are  economic 
relations  with  Europe — the  lack  of  skilled  workers  there — and  another 
is  the  finding  of  oil. 

A^Hiat  can  you  recommend  to  improve  the  situation  over  there?  You 
talk  alx)ut  what  is  wrong  with  it.  Has  anyone  made  a  study  on  what 
is  the  best  way  to  start  i'  These  four  North  African  countries  don't 
work  together  too  well  with  the  other  parts  of  Africa,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Smythe.  Basically  I  would  say  this:  They  work  all  right 
with  the  other  parts  of  Africa  in  the  sense  that  there  is  really  not  any 
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animosity  among  the  four  and  with  black  Africa  as  such.  I  would 
say  that  in  the  OAU — unfortunately,  as  you  say,  you  were  not  here 
at  the  time — on  the  whole,  they  work  in  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  thev  tend  to  get  along  fairly  well. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  what  happened  at  the  recent  meeting-s 
in  Eabat,  which  was  the  19th  session  of  the  OAU. 

^Ii'.  Whalley.  I  mean  they  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  deal  with 
Europe  because  of  their  interests  and  location. 

NEAR  EAST  AND  AFRICA 

Mt.  Smythe.  I  would  say  that  fundamentally  you  must  remember 
that  all  African  countries  are  in  need  of  aid  and  help.  Obyiously 
these  four  countries  are  deyeloping  countries.  I  think  you  must  re- 
member  between  1953  and  1963  Egypt  was  rendering  assistance  of 
a  kind  all  oyer  black  Africa.  She  set  up  a  special  radio  j^rogram, 
sent  teachers,  organized  I  think,  some  kind  of  congress,  and  eyen 
created  for  black  African  areas  what  Egypt  called  at  that  time  an 
immigration  citizenship  certificate  which  it  would  giye  to  Muslims 
down  in  that  part  of  the  continent. 

So  while  Egypt  was  in  a  position  to  try  to  do  something,  although 
you  realize  this  was  mostly  in  the  ideological  and  political  realm 
at  the  time,  the  other  Xorth  African  countries  were  not  and  are  not 
in  position  to  giye  the  kind  of  aid  that  black  Africa  or  sub-Saharan 
Africa  really  needs. 

In  responding  generally,  let  me  say  that  I  feel  there  are  major  dis- 
crepancies in  our  foreign  affairs  planning  in  this  part  of  the  w,orld. 
Our  foreign  policy  planners  fail  to  utilize  in  our  interest  the  growing 
closeness  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa  because  of  oil.  Nigeria  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  important  as  an  oil  producer  linking  up  with  North 
African  and  Xear  Eastern  members  of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exi^orting  Countries  (OPEC).  Although  the  1967  war  set  in  motion 
forces  that  haye  sharply  changed  the  international  oil  industry, 
changes  that  continue  to  occur,  we  fail  to  recognize  and  amend  our 
policies  to  deyelop  more  fully  relations  with  these  countries  in  line 
with  the  fact  that  the  once  powerful  Western  controlled  petroleum  in- 
dustry has  lost  some  of  its  physical  strength  as  well  as  emotional  drive. 

Since  the  last  Arab-Israeli  "War  the  winds  of  change  have  seen  a 
swing  in  the  balance  of  negotiating  power  from  the  industrialized 
nations  of  the  Western  World  and  Japan  to  the  oil  producing  states 
of  the  Xear  East,  Asia.  Latin  America,  and  Africa.  This  has  come 
about  at  a  time  when  America  faces  the  threat  of  energy'  supply  diffi- 
culties and  poiisi])le  shortages.  A  solution  to  this  overall  situation  likely 
has  to  come  from  OPEC,  which  contains  almost  70  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  reserves,  and  the  once  powerful  Western  dominated  interna- 
tional oil  industry  is  virtually  helpless  in  the  face  of  this  cartel  of  oil 
producing  nations.  New  agreements  have  given  these  Arab-African 
nations  considerable  financial  power,  also,  which  is  likely  to  increase 
as  time  passes. 

Perhaps  the  other  two  gentleman  would  care  to  comment  further. 
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MAIMviyrS    AND    TECHNOLOGIES 


Mr.  Segal.  T  think  tliat  in  response  to  your  question,  two  of  the  keys 
in  terms  of  tlie  U.S.  relations  with  each  of  the  Nortli  African 
states  are  markets  and  technoloij^y.  These  countries,  and  particuhirly 
Algeria  ajid  Libya,  have  «>ot  very  valuable  natural  gas  and  oil  re- 
sources which  are  ijoing  to  command  increasin<xly  higher  prices  in 
Avoi-ld  markets,  and  these  countries  are  determined  to  make  the  best 
deals  possible  for  those  rathei-  ra[)idly  depleting  resources. 

They  are  not  particular.  They  don't  really  mind  whether  they  sell 
those  resources  to  the  Japanese  or  to  the  Italians  or  to  the  Americans 
or  to  the  man  on  the  moon,  but  thev  are  concerned  with  getting  the 
best  deals  possible  consistent  with  their  political  and  economic  goals. 

Now,  that  means,  first  of  all,  accepting  that  there  have  to  be  new 
kinds  of  arrangements,  ones  in  which  the  host  government  will  pri- 
marily determine  and  dictate  at  least  what  goes  on  within  the  country, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  the  past  with  the  way  American  or  Western 
Euro|)ean  oil  companies  operated  in  Libya  ,or  French  oil  companies  in 
Algeria. 

The  quicker  we  are  to  respond  to  that,  the  better  the  chances  are 
not  only  that  tliat  natural  gas  will  be  going  into  Baltimore  but  will  be 
available  on  mutually  acceptable  terms  and  will  create  additional  mar- 
kets for  American  goods.  I  think  this  is  very  critical,  because  what  we 
have  to  sell  the  rest  of  the  world  is  technology.  The  day  we  can  sell 
Singer  sewing  machines  to  everybody  else  is  over.  The  day  in  which  we 
can  sell  petroleum  rigs  made  in  the  LTnited  States  or  the  .services  of 
technicians  who  know  how  to  operate  those  rigs  is  going  to  be  with 
us  for  a  very  long  time  to  come,  provided  that  we  are  Avilling  to  make 
technolog\'  and  mai'kets  available  on  competitive  terms  consistent  with 
the  political  and  economic  nationalism  prevailing  in  those  countries. 

new    policies    toward    ALGERIA 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Hamilton  asked  about  new  departures,  and  just 
as  an  example  in  this  area,  the  Algerians  and  the  Libyans  in  particu- 
lar are  determined  to  train  their  own  petroleum  teclmicians,  to  have 
their  own  schools,  their  own  geology  institutes,  their  own  business  ad- 
ministration programs.  Again,  they  want  the  best  technology  for  their 
conditions  available  in  the  Avorld. 

The  Algerians  experimented  with  the  Russians  and  found  out  one 
thing:  The  Russians  are  not  very  good  at  getting  oil  out  of  deserts. 
They  are  not  as  good  as  the  Americans,  who  know  something  about 
Xorth  African  deserts  and  have  comparable  experience  in  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets,  the  Italians,  and  the  French  set  up 
schools  of  petroleum  engineering  and  technology  in  these  respective 
coimtries  and  offered  hosts  of  scholarships  and  tried  to  insure  that  the 
people  who  are  going  to  be  running  these  industries  5  and  10  and  15 
years  from  now  will  have  been  trained  in  French  or  Italian  or  Soviet 
methods  and  will  be  familiar  with  that  kind  of  equipment. 

The  Algerians,  using  their  own  money  through  their  own  state  oil 
company,  have  contracted  privately  with  U.S.  firms  to  do  geologic 
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and  other  surveys.  They  have  done  that  because  they  think  that  the 
Americans  have  the  best  know-how  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  gotten  absolutely  zero  teclmical  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  U.S.  Government  with  regard  to  the  training  of  people 
in  petroleimi  technology. 

I  think  this  is  the  kmd  of  new  departure  in  which  we  indicate  that : 

Sure,  we  are  going  to  be  tough ;  we  will  deal  with  you  on  a  commercial  basis ; 
we  are  not  doing  you  favors,  but  we  have  got  the  best  men  and  the  best  know- 
how  in  the  world  and  we  want  to  make  it  available  to  you.  We  are  not  going  to 
hoard  it  and  see  to  it  that  it  is  exclusively  reserved  for  us. 

If  we  fail  to  do  this,  we  will  end  up  in  a  situation  in  which  we  may 
have  Japanese  firms  operating  joint  ventures  in  Libya  or  Algeria  and 
selling  natural  gas  in  the  United  States  for  which  not  only  are  we 
going  to  be  paying  higher  prices,  we  are  going  to  see  that  oil  taken 
out  of  the  gromid  with  Japanese  or  Italian  equipment  with  the  flow  of 
remittances  away  from  North  America  and  North  American  goods. 

That  is  trying  to  get  back  to  your  initial  question  tliat  we  have  got  to 
look  for  mutual  self-interest  in  which  markets  and  teclmologj'  are 
available  on  the  new  kinds  of  terms  and  conditions  that  the  North 
Africans  are  insisting  on. 

NORTH   AFRICA   AND   ISRAELI   ISSUE 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  think,  to  answer  your  question  specifically,  I  must 
refer  to  the  experience  of  the  Secretary  of  State  when  he  visited  these 
states.  He  wanted  to  find  out  what  was  the  biggest  problem  between 
these  states  and  the  United  States.  It  was  a  question  of  U.S.  relation- 
ship with  Israel.  This  was  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the 
major  issue  disrupting  and  complicating  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Maghribi  States. 

I  think  what  they  would  like  to  see  is  supjwrt  for  the  Arab  mission 
to  have  the  United  States  back  Jarring  in  trying  to  effect  some  kind  of 
rapprochement  between  Israel  and  Egypt.  As  long  as  our  position  is 
unchangeable  in  terms  of  how  we  support  the  U.N.  resolution  on  the 
Middle  East,  I  think  we  will  continue  to  have  political  problems  with 
these  states. 

I  think  secondly  is  the  question  of  trade,  ITe  have  not  been  ^willing 
or  able  to  respond  adequately  to  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  UNCTAD 
to  establish  new  economic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  tlie 
Third  World.  "^Vliile  I  am  quite  aware,  Mr.  ■\Vhalley,  about  the  prob- 
lems of  your  constituencies  and  our  feliow  citizens  in  Ponnsyl\'ania, 
the  hope  of  these  people  is  that  tlic  terms  of  trade  can  be  so  modified 
that  both  the  Americans  and  the  Maghribis  derive  a  better  deal  from 
new  relations  between  all  the  countries. 

SUEZ    CANAIi 

Mr.  Whalley.  How  important  is  the  Suez  Canal  ?  What  efi'ect  did  it 
have  when  it  was  closed  or  Lv>w  iirii^-'ortii'il  w-jiild  it  '>e  to  i.ave  i.  opca  ? 
Is  there  a  move  by  the  African  nations  to  get  it  open  ? 

Mr.  Smythe.  On  the  whole,  as  far  as  the  Suez  Canal  is  concerned, 
particularly  if  you  are  talking  about  sub-Saharan  Africa,  it  really 
does  not  have  a  bearing  on  what  they  are  trying  to  do  as  such,  but,  of 
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course,  in  anotlior  wny.  in  foroio;!!  policy  all  things  are  connected.  I 
tliink  you  huvo  to  look  at  the  Suez  Canal  in  terms  of  overall  U.S.  pol- 
icy. Let  nie  comment  on  that,  and  I  will  try  to  lead  into  the  implica- 
tions of  the  Sue^  Canal's  closing. 

I  think,  first  of  all,  tlie  IT.S.'  Near  East  policy  has  given  veiy  little 
attention  over  the  years  to  the  relation  of  the  Non-  East  to  Africa 
and  the  significant  implications  in  this  kind  of  association  for  pursu- 
ing what  I  consider  a  successful  program  in  both  regions  which  is 
what  1  think  you  are  f-eeking  with  your  question. 

Although  African  nations  have  emerged  as  separate  entities,  the 
Department  really  continues  to  give  them  very  little  attention  and  the 
continent  receives  only  secondary  notice  and  consideration  in  our  pol- 
icy planning. 

Let  me  ix'iyc  you  an  example  of  what  T  am  talking  about.  In  three 
addresses  Ijy  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  on  the  U.S.  aspects 
of  foreign  policy  in  January,  August,  and  October,  last  year,  one  of 
wh.ich  dealt  expressly  with  our  principles  and  pragmatism,  in  not  one 
of  them  was  Africa  given  any  major  consideration. 

PRIORITIES   IX   U.S.   FOREIGN   TOLICY 

Further,  in  a  speech  made  in  May  1971  on  foreign  economic  matters 
and  U.S.  interevSts,  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
Xathan  Samuels.  Africa  was  not  mentioned  a  single  time,  not  even  in 
the  separate  section  of  the  talk  on  "The  Developingr  World."  _ 

Althou<T:h  we  are  preoccupied  out  of  necessity  with  tlie  Middle  East, 
our  foreign  policymakers  have  given  no  evidence  that  they  understand 
or  are  concerned  about  a  possible  affinity  now  or  in  the  future  between 
the  Xear  East  and  Africa  and  how  and  in  what  ways  this  tie-in  has 
significance  and  importance  for  our  overall  foreign  affairs  operation. 
Xor  do  they  seem  inclined  to  seek  the  views  of  significant  persons  in 
either  reffion  as  regards  the  regional  relations  with  each  other  and  liow 
such  relations  may  have  real  and  notable  impact  on  the  functions  of 
the  United  States  in  either  or  both  places. 

Xow.  another  important  omission,  I  think  we  make,  is  the  failure 
of  the  State  Department  to  comprehend  the  nexus  of  pan-Africanism 
and  pan-Arabism.  Nowhere  in  public  statements  or  by  overt  action  by 
our  foreign  affairs  functionaries  do  we  find  their  perception  of  how  it 
can  be  useful  and  helpful  to  our  image  and  operations  as  positive  in 
both  areas  by  pragmatically  grasping  the  scope  of  such  a  thing  as  coun- 
tries like  Guinea,  Ghana,  Tunisia,  and  Egypt,  providing  for  limitation 
of  sovereignty  in  their  constitution  as  a  step  toward  states  of  Africa 
and  the  Near  East  attaining  a  true  reality  of  independence,  since  they 
realize  this  might  be  impossible  so  long  as  they  remain  small  entities, 
m.ore  or  less  opposed  to  each  other. 

More  than  10  years  ago,  you  must  remember,  some  Arab  and  African 
leaders  realized  certain  common  viewpoints  were  absolutely  necessary. 
Yet  nowhere  in  our  Near  East  and  African  policy  do  we  seem  to  have 
taken  this  into  consideration.  There  have  been  efforts  in  the  past  that  I 
think  can  recur  in  the  present  and  which  hold  possibilities  for  the 
future  of  certain  African  Islamic  states  to  form  unities,  such  as  the 
Nile  Union  of  Eg^'pt  and  tl>e  Sudan  and  the  Greater  Somalia  federa- 
tion, both  akin  to  tlie  Maghrib  unity  of  northwest  Africa  that  includes 
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the  Muslim  areas  of  Mauritania,  Niger,  Tapper  Volta,  Mali,  and  the 
former  enclaves  of  what  was  once  Spanish  North  Africa,  as  well  as 
Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Libya,  and  Egypt. 

Here  is  vast  geography  with  multitudes  sympathetic  by  religion  and 
history  to  the  people  and  states  of  the  Near  East.  Yet  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy appears  not  to  be  intelligently  contrived  and  construed  when  it 
ignores  this  type  of  affinity.  All  of  this  carries  implications  for  the  pan- 
African  and  pan-Islam  structures  and  ideational  underpinnings  of  the 
Arab  I^eague.  These  may  not  as  yet  have  come  into  fruition  as  viable 
conglomerates,  but  their  potential  and  value  still  remain. 

It  behooves  our  foi-eign  policy  makers  and  shakers  to  change  their 
cavalier  complex  in  the  belief  that  Arab  and  Islamic  world  disunity 
is  endless  and  everlasting,  while  thinking  African  divisiveness  will 
continue  for  years,  so  there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  any  African- 
Near  East  rapprochement  as  a  power  bloc  of  any  significance  in  the 
international  firmament. 

It  is  against  this  sort  of  background  that  I  now  turn  specifically  to 
discussion  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  more  important  to  the  gi-eater  oil 
interests,  because  once  it  was  closed,  this  really  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
construction  of  those  great  supertankers  that  are  now  being  widely 
used  for  oil  transport. 

The  other  implication  is  largely  for  Near  Eastern  countries,  not  the 
African  countries,  because  it  atTects  the  pipelines  running  through. some 
of  them  that  come  out  in  the  Mediterranean  area.  Insofar  as  Africa  is 
concerned,  it  would  not  affect  a  country  like  Nigeria,  because  it  is  not 
affected  directly  by  what  happens  in  the  Suez. 

EFFECT  OF  CLOSURE  ON   SUEZ   CANAL 

So.  overall.  I  would  say  the  Africans,  where  the  Suez  Canal  is  con- 
cerned, would  normally  give  support  where  Egypt  is  involved,  but  as 
for  bearing  directly  on  African-Near  Eastern  relations,  it  is  not  too 
important  from  that  point  of  view.  The  Suez  is  particularly  an  Egyp- 
tian problem  insofar  as  the  oil  revenues  are  concerned. 

However,  the  one  thiuir  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  is  the 
fact  that  Egypt  did  prove  that  it  could  operate  the  canal  itself  aftor 
the  IO.jG  war  wlien  certain  Western  powers  tliought  she  was  incapable 
of  doing  so. 

Perhaps  the  others  would  like  to  elaborate  f  urtlier. 

]Mr.  Seoal.  An  African  proverb  is:  "When  two  elephants  figlit,  it  is 
the  f\^^tp  in  the  jrrass  that  suffer  most. 

The  east  African  countries  have  been,  next  to  Eg;\'pt,  the  primary 
economic  losers — that  is  to  say,  Ethiopia.  Somalia,  Kenya,  Uganda 
and  TaiTzaTiia.  Tliey  find  their  im])orts  have  to  make  that  nearly 
]2.n00-mile  linul  around  the  cape,  which  is  about  '2  weelcs  longer,  rather 
than  being  able  to  transit  the  canal.  I  think  this  is  one  of  a  nuiiiber 
of  reasons  why  these  states  have  been  so  concerned  to  take  the  initiative 
in  trying  to  conciliate  and  mediate  on  Arab-Israeli  relations. 

T  agree  entirely  with  my  two  colleagues  tliat  in  that  initiative,  they 
have  not  gotten  the  kind  of  support  that  they  should  have  gotten 
from  the  United  States.  We  rather  dismissed  them,  whereas  they  do 
liave  some  real  material  interests  at  stake  as  well  as  i^erhaps  a  tliird- 
party  kind  of  role  to  play. 
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I  should  also  say — and  this  jroos  hack  to  XLS.  relations  with  Xoith 
Africa — one  of  tlio  othor  (X'ononiic  oH'octs  of  the  closinir  of  the  Suez 
Canal  has  been  to  make  North  Af  I'iean  eneriry  sources  that  much  more 
valuable.  Libyan  and  Aljzerian  oil  and  tiie  pipeline  that  transits 
throu<zh  Tunisia  are  now  nuich  less  expensive,  hiijli-quality  low-sulfur 
oil  than  they  were  compared  to,  say,  Persian  oil  or  otherwise  in  the 
past.  This  changfe  airain  reiterates  the  point  with  respect  to  the  current 
neirotiations  between  Algeria  and  the  United  States  for  natural  gas 
and  eventually  for  petroleum  resources  as  well.  The  Algerians  have 
other  customers. 

As  long  as  the  Suez  Canal  remains  closed,  the  Algerians  and  the 
Libyans  are  fairly  confident  that  they  can  strike  effective  deals  and 
play  off  the  P^uropeans  with  respect  to  the  Americans.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Egyptians  are  building  a  pipeline  to  bypass  the  canal,  run- 
ning from  Suez  up  toward  Alexandria,  using  French  and  British 
money.  They  want  to  restore  some  of  the  options  available  to  them 
including  the  opportunity  of  exporting  their  own  new.  rather  interest- 
ing petroleum  deposits.  They  have  been  willing  to  deal  with  the  British 
and  the  French  on  those  terms. 

The  east  Africans  have  suffered  and  nobody  has  paid  much  atten- 
tion. They  tried  to  do  something  about  it.  As  long  as  the  Suez  Canal 
remains  closed,  access  to  North  African  energy  resources  through 
a  kind  of  competitive  bidding  is  going  to  be  very  critical.  As  I  said 
before,  I  hope  that  we  will  act  to  take  advantage  of  the  initial  head 
start  that  we  have. 

POSSIBLE    EGYPTIAN -LIBYA  isr    MERGER 

]\rr.  DiGGS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield.  It  is  a  related  question.  The 
announcement  today  about  a  prospective  merger  between  Egypt  and 
Libya  is  not  defined  in  any  precise  way.  1  wondered  if.  number  one, 
you  could  hazard  a  guess  as  to  what  kind  of  a  merger  they  had  in  mind 
and.  secondly,  what  does  this  suggest  or  portend  with  respect  to  Ameri- 
can relations  in  that  area  ? 

Mr.  Skixxer.  This  question  follows  almost  naturally  from  the 
previous  question,  and  that  is  the  emergence  of  Libya  as  one  of  the 
wealthiest  states  in  this  area.  This  has  not  been  only  a  function  of  dis- 
covery and  development  of  all  resources  in  Libya,  but  also  of  the  fact 
that  the  Sudan  and  Egypt,  cut  off  for  a  long  time  from  the  revenues 
Avliich  will  derive  from  the  Suez  Canal  passage  have  had  to  rely  a  great 
deal  upon  the  largess  that  they  are  now  getting  from  Libya.  Libya, 
then,  is  in  a  position  of  inducing  Egypt  to  follow  a  harder  line  towards 
Israel  and  the  outside  world. 

We  should  not  forget  that  when  Libya  bought  ]\Iirage  jets  from 
France,  the  question  was  whether  or  not  France  would  sell  these  jets 
if  the  possibility  existed  that  these  jets  could  be  remo\ed  at  some  point 
in  time  from  the  national  control  of  Libya.  What  will  happen  now  if 
there  is  some  kind  of  confederation  or  fusing  of  the  national  iden- 
tities of  Libya  and  Egypt.  It  might  mean  that  these  French  jets 
could  then  flow  across  the  now  defunct  national  boundaries  and  be- 
come part  of  the  air  force  of  a  larger  Arabic-Islamic  unity. 

The  indication  is  that  Sadat — and  here  I  have  to  depend  upon  the 
Xew  York  Times — is  now  playing  a  verj^  interesting  game  trying  to 
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more  the  United  States  from  the  status  quo.  It  also  may  be  that 
Qadlidhafi,  given  his  new  resources,  and  o:iven  the  fact  that  he  does 
have  resources  to  use,  might  be  responsible  for  moAdng  Sadat  from  a 
moderate  or  moderating  posture  to  a  more  militant  one.  This  might 
be  the  implication  of  this  new  rapprochement  between  Libya  and 
Egypt.  The  Suez  blockage,  depriving  Egypt  of  resources,  may  be  one 
of  the  key  factors  here  in  this  new  situation. 
Mr.  DiGGS.  Mr.  Buchanan,  did  you  have  a  question  ? 

r.S.    POLTCY   TOWARD    ISIL\EL 

]Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  not  sure  I  entirely  understand  the  precise  recommendations 
as  to  what  revisions  our  Near  East  policies  gentleman  would  recom- 
mend. I  think  thut  it  is  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility,  indeed  some- 
thing I  would  vigorouslv  oppose — whether  the  United  States  would 
nbandon  Israel  or  to  di-res-fird  the  fact  that  we  have  a  basic  situation 
in  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  thrown  hea^^  support  l^ehind  the 
ITnited  Arab  Republic  notwithstanding  the  recent  turn  of  events  and 
in  which  it  was  the  United  States  or  no  one  to  provide  balance  in  terms 
of  support  for  Israel.  There  simply  was  not  anybody  else  in  the  world 
in  the  picture  who  could  do  that. 

Like  other  people,  I  regret  tlie  ap]]iear"-!ice  of  a  situation  in  wliir-h  thf^ 
U.S.  interest  was  confined  to  Israel.  T  think  that  is  most  emphatically 
not  the  case  and  has  never  been,  and  I  think  that  it  is  not  good  for  any- 
one f  nr  that  idea  to  be  in  peorDle's  minds. 

But  I  cannot  see  a  radical  departure  from  our  present  policy  in  the 
realm  of  possibility  unless  one  takes  the  attitude  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  Israel  would  be  a  good  thing.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  see  that 
in  terms  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Near  East,  both  Israeli  and 
Arab.  I  would  love  some  further  clarification  and  identification  only  on 
that. 

Mv.  Smythe.  First  of  all.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  advocate  that  we 
should  abandon  Israel.  That  is  No.  1.  Let  us  get  that  cleared  up  first 
of  all. 

You  point  out,  youi'self.  that  you  realize  that  there  exists  a  kind  of 
image  that  we  are  overwhelmingly  supportive  of  Israel  and  this  sort 
of  complicates  our  situation  with  Africa  but  particularly  Avith  the 
Near  Eastern  states,  and  think  we  all  accept  that,  too.  That  is  very  true. 

HOW    TO    IMPROVE    THE    SITUATION 

Th.en  vou  ask :  ^"Sliat  do  vou  think  we  reallv  ought  to  do  that  would 
be  helpful  in  ameliorating  the  present  stance  that  we  have? 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  ought  to  give  higher  priority  to  Africa  and 
tiie  Near  East.  I  think  you  know  at  present  in  our  Government.  Africa, 
as  I  mentioned  previously,  has  the  lowest  priority,  it  always  has  had 
lowest  priority  even  in  the  National  Security  Council.  So  far  as  the 
present  administration  is  concerned.  Africa  is  written  off — send  some- 
])ody  there  occasionalbv^  like  an  Assistant  Secretary  or  some  business 
representative,  but  that  is  just  to  keep  African  people  pacified — to  tell 
them  you  exist  but  you  are  really  not  important. 

Insofar  as  the  Middle  East  is  concerned,  the  present  attitude  of  the 
current  administration  is  just  to  let  it  simmer  along,  to  let  things  re- 
main in  status  quo.  Because  of  the  recent  development  of  President 
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Sadat's  inviting;  tlie  Russians  to  go  home,  our  foreign  affairs  officials 
reallv  don't  know  what  to  do  about  this  riglit  now.  Thev  don't  under- 
stand  it,  so  they  are  going  to  sit  back  and  wait.  This  is  the  present 
stimce  of  our  Govornnient. 

So  I  think  what  they  need  to  do  is  become  more  active  in  both  of 
theise  regions.  Routine! v  they  give  out  the  statement  that  w^e  are  inter- 
ested in  peace,  but  basically  they  are  not  going  to  make  any  moves  at 
all  until  after  the  November  7  national  elections,  so  don't  expect  any- 
thing, any  policy  shifts,  until  after  the  first  of  the  year  in  regard  to  the 
Near  East. 

In  terms  of  political  realities  you  can  understand  why  this  is  likely 
to  be  the  case,  although  1  don't  subscribe  to  this  kind  of  thing.  If 
something  should  actually  develop,  then  I  thmk  the  thing  that  Con- 
gressman Diggs  just  asked  about  in  terms  of  the  new  development 
between  Libya  and  Egypt,  I  think  we  really  ought  to  take  advantage 
of  this  and  see  what  we  can  do  with  it  to  help  ourselves  in  both  the 
Xear  East  and  Africa. 

RECOGNIZE  IMPORTANCE  OF  AFRICA 

Another  thing,  I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  that  Africa  is  of  real 
importance.  I  think  until  we  do  this,  we  are  always  going  to  stay  in 
trouble  because  there  are  quite  a  number  of  people  in  Africa — nobody 
has  been  able  to  count  all  the  people  on  the  African  continent;  it 
ranges  anywhere  from  260  million  to  300  million,  and  some  sources 
try  to  put  them  at  less  than  that.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  Africa 
and  we  don't  seem  to  realize  this. 

I  think  we  need  to  begin  to  look  at  Africa  on  a  par  with  all  the 
other  world  regions  and  stop  giving  our  attention  overwhelmingly  to 
Europe — because  some  day  Africa  is  going  to  be  important  to  us,  as 
you  indicated,  yourself. 

As  Dr.  Segal  pointed  out,  great  resources  in  that  continent  are  going 
to  become  more  imix>rtant  to  us  as  time  passes.  As  he  mentioned  the 
Far  East  also,  and  I,  having  worked  in  the  Far  East,  particularly  in 
.lapan,  I  know  the  Japanese  are  moving  into  both  Africa  and  the  Near 
East  and  5  to  10  yeare  from  now  we  don't  want  them  to  be  m  the  No.  1 
position  while  we  will  be  there  but  suffering.  We  are  gomg  to  need  that 
part  of  the  world. 

As  I  mentioned,  Israel  is  not  to  be  abandoned,  let  us  face  this.  I  mean 
we  have  a  great  responsibility  where  Israel  is  concerned.  But  one  of 
the  complaints  which  I  always  got  when  I  was  serving  in  the  Near 
East,  and  which  I  found  in  my  research  and  travel  throughout  the  area, 
is  that  we  need  to  do  something  to  break  down  the  feeling  on  the  part 
of  Arabs  that  it  is  a  truly  one-sided  policy  that  we  have  in  regard  to 
the  Arab-Israeli  problem. 

EVEXHAXDED   POLICY 

I  think  that  there  are  some  people  who  feel  that  we  really  ought  to 
sacrifice  our  great  oil  intei-ests  out  there  simply  for  the  sake  of  a  politi- 
cal stance  for  certain  kinds  of  benefits  that  hopefully  will  occur  back 
here  at  home  on  the  domestic  front.  I  think  we  ought  to  make  it  quite 
clear  to  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  that  we  really  mean  to  have 
what  we  call,  as  the  State  Department  calls  it,  an  evenhanded  policy. 
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I  think  you  probably  know  that  the  evidence,  on  the  surface  at 
least,  indicates  that  our  policy  is  not  evenhanded,  no  matter  how  much 
we  really  say  so,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  convince  the  Arabs 
that  it  is. 

So  what  I  think  we  need  to  do  is  make  some  moves  that  will  sort 
of  indicate  to  the  Arabs  that  we  really  are,  trymg  to  move  in  the  right 
direction  to  bring  things  into  balance  as  far  as  the  Israelis  and  the 
Arabs  are  concerned.  I  think  there  are  some  Arab  leadei-s,  some  of 
whom  have  some  real  power,  who  have  a  real  understanding  that 
Israel  is  a  State,  it  is  there,  nobody  is  going  to  push  it  into  the  sea,  for 
it  is  going  to  be  there  and  the  thing  that  everybody  has  to  learn  to  do 
is  to  learn  to  live  with  it. 

I  think  the  sooner  we  indicate  our  perception  of  these  realities  and 
show  that  we  understand  this  and  we  know  that  the  Arabs  understand 
this  and  that  we  are  trying  to  get  the  Israelis  to  understand,  I  think 
we  are  going  to  be  much  better  off. 

Lastly,  I  think  there  is  the  matter  of  a  lot  of  Arabs  feeling— and 
even  some  Americans  feel  this  way,  too — they  simply  cannot  under- 
stand why  our  investments  over  there — and  I  am  speaking  largely 
of  oil— seem  always  to  be  sacrificed.  Actually  the  State  Department 
does  not  take  the  position  that  it  is  making  sacrifices  in  this  sense  and 
it  would  like  to  get  rid  of  this  particular  belief  among  segments  of 
our  American  public,  as  well  as  among  those  who  think  this  way  in 
the  Arab  world.  But  I  don't  see  it  taking  any  great  active,  visible  steps 
to  do  this  so  that  people  realize  that  we  are  really  trying  to  be  some- 
what fair  in  the  area. 

I  don't  want  you  to  think  I  am  signing  off  here  by  saying  that  we 
are  really  trying  to  be  fair  and  that  we  give  evidence  of  it,  because  we 
really  aren't  doing  any  of  this.  I  think  the  State  Department  needs  to 
become  a  bit  more  occupied  in  this  regard  and  work  strenuously  to  re- 
structure our  image  more  positively. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  I  think,  as  all  of  us  know,  that  our  em- 
phasis has  not  been  toward  these  two  areas.  I  think  if  we  could  get  cer- 
tain individuals,  not  only  in  the  State  Department  but  even  at  the  high- 
er echelons,  to  pay  attention  to  Africa  and  the  Near  East  in  a  more 
active,  demonstrable  manner  that  you  are  asking  for,  things  could  im- 
prove for  all  concerned. 

APPROPRIATE  THRUST  OF  POLICY 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Certainly,  Doctor,  I  would  concur  in  the  matter  of  the  emphasis  and 
the  importance,  and  certainly  also  clearly  we  need  to  demonstrate 
our  friendship  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  and  of  Africa. 

However,  do  our  expressions  which  are  pro-Arab  necessarily  have 
to  be  anti-Israeli  ?  This  is  the  side  which  troubles  me  some.  I  think  if  it 
is  true  that  the  Arab  world  does  accept  Israel's  right  to  exist  and  they 
exercise  the  normal  rights  of  sovereign  nations  and  if  this  can  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Arab  world,  I  think  most  of  the  problems  may  be  solved 
right  there. 

Do  our  actions  in  order  to  demonstrate  our  interest  m  friendship  and 
our  pro- Arab  actions  and  particularly  our  actions  in  strengthening 
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our  relationships  with  these  particular  North  African  states  have  to 
be  anti-Israel  in  their  content  ? 

Mr.  Smytiie.  Mr.  Buchanan,  you  asked  a  ^ood  question.  You  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  Fundamentally  they  don't  have  to  be  pro-anyone.  So 
wliat  we  need  to  do  is  what  you  are  calling  for,  simply  develop  an  en- 
tirely new  stance  and  make  new  statements  by  people  in  authority  who 
dealwith  foreign  policy.  But  they  are  not  forthcoming.  That  is  really 
the  crux  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  could,  of  course,  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  we 
won't  put  words  in  anyone's  mouth,  I  would  vigorously  oppose  any 
stance  that  could  be  interpreted  as  an  anti-Israeli  stance.  Anything 
that  we  could  do  to  strengthen  in  a  positive  way  our  interest  in  and 
friendship  toward  various  Arab  people  I  think  w^ould  be  a  good  thing. 

I  appreciate  these  veiy,  very  responsive  answers,  but  I  would  be 
interested  in  specifics  and  particularly  whether  in  your  judgment.  Dr. 
Skinner,  you  feel  that  in  order  to  strengthen  our  relationships  to  these 
North  African  states  and  to  show  the  kind  of  interests  we  ought  to 
show  and  to  demonstrate  friendship,  it  has  to  take  any  kind  of  anti- 
Israel  slant. 

Dr.  Segal,  I  share  your  interest  in  the  gas  resources  in  Algeria.  I 
happen  to  represent  the  only  non-Texas  transmission  company  of  any 
size  in  the  country,  and  they  have  been  involved  in  that,  too,  and  I 
think  this  is  the  point  w'ell  taken.  These  resources  are  important  to 
us  and  I  think  these  states  are  more  important  to  us  than  we  have 
indicated  by  our  past  actions. 

ACCEPTING    ISRAEL   AND    BEING   EVENHANDED 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  fear  that  the  Honorable  Mr.  Buchanan  has  not 
understood  me.  I  concur  with  Dr.  Smythe  that  we  must  accept  as  one 
of  the  realities  of  political  life  the  existence  of  Israel.  None  of  us  here 
would  even  suggest  that  Israel's  position  should  be  jeopardized. 

I  think  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  African  states 
and  of  the  Arab  world,  is  that  we  have  not  been  viewed  as  taking  an 
evenhanded  approach  in  the  Middle  East.  I  suspect  that  the  Arabs, 
more  or  less  concede,  the  existence  of  Israel.  I  think  there  might  not 
be  too  much  debate  on  many  of  the  items  of  the  U.N.  i-esolution — for 
example,  on  the  future  of  Jerusalem. 

I  believe  the  problem  of  borders  might  pose  a  more  difficult  prob- 
lem. I  think  the  Israeli  retreat  from  occupied  areas  is  the  thing  that 
most  of  the  Arab  States  would  insist  upon.  I  think  we  should  support 
the  Jarring  mission,  and  I  think  what  we  should  remind  the  Israelis 
about  something  that  they  should  know  very  well.  They  have  been  in 
the  diaspora  for  over  2,000  years  and  they  have  returned.  The  Arabs, 
too,  will  not  forget.  The  Arab  countries  will  modernize,  and  then  they 
will  attack.  Empires  don't  last  as  long  as  they  used  to  last  in  the  past. 
Rome  lasted  for  a  thousand  years.  The  Western  World,  200  years? 
American  hegemony  ?  About  a  few  decades  ? 

These  countries  will  modernize  and  it  behooves  the  United  States 
to  advise  Israel  at  this  time — a  time  when  Israel  does  have  the  mili- 
tary supremacy  in  the  area — to  look  to  the  future  of  her  2  million 
or  so  people.  It  is  impossible,  given  the  factoi-s  of  the  demography 
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and  modernization  for  such  a  small  population  in  this  area  not  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Egyptians. 

As  the  United  States  goes  about  realining  its  own  policy  with 
respect  to  other  issues  in  the  world,  this  group  of  stalwart  and  brave 
Jewish  pilgrims  will  not  be  abandoned.  I  think  we  are  fooling  them 
and  fooling  ourselves  if  we  believe  that  we  are  entering  a  stage  in  the 
Avorld's  history  comparable  to  the  expansion  of  Europe  when  a  few 
Spanish  conquistadors  could  conquer  mighty  nations  such  as  the 
Aztecs,  Incas,  India,  and  so  forth.  Those  days  are  over,  Mr.  Buchanan. 
I  think  we  should  tell  the  Israelis  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Arabs 
because  their  future  lies  in  this  area — their  future  perhaps  as  Levan- 
tines rather  than  the  last  doomed  survivors  of  the  declining  European 
hegemony  over  the  entire  globe. 

Without  jeopardizing  the  survival  or  our  interests  in  Israel  I  think 
Ave  ought  to  support  the  Jarring  mission  and  call  for  the  end  of  the 
occupation  of  all  Arab  lands.  What  are  safe  borders  today?  There 
are  no  safe  borders.  A  few  miles  of  territory  should  not  be  the  cause  of 
continuing  warfare.  If  the  Israelis  could  not  forget  Jerusalem ;  how 
could  the  Egyptians  forget  Sinai  ? 

NORTH    AFRICA    AND    MIDDLE    EAST   POLICIES 

Mr.  Segal.  I  would  just  want  to  come  in  briefly  on  this  one  if  I  may. 
There  is  a  basic  idea  that  I  think  you  have  hit  upon,  and  it  is  fimda- 
mental.  We  have  been  looking  at  four  different  countries  this  after- 
noon, rather  divergent.  We  have  been  looking  at  how  they  deal  with 
the  Middle  East,  how  they  deal  with  Europe,  how  they  deal  with  the 
United  States,  how  they  look  at  the  rest  of  Africa. 

Neither  at  the  present  time  nor  in  the  future  are  American  relations 
with  any  one  of  these  countries  determined  by  American  relations 
with  Israel.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  at  present  or  in  the  future 
why  we  cannot  retain  our  commitments  to  Israel  and  at  the  same  time 
have  mutually  beneficial  relations  which  are  going  to  be  quite  different 
with  anj^  one  of  these  four  comitries.  They  are  not  going  to  like  some 
of  the  things  we  do ;  we  are  not  going  to  like  some  of  the  things  they  do. 

But  the  notion  that  our  relations  with  them  will  be  determined  by 
our  relations  with  Israel  is  fundamentally  mistaken.  It  has  led  us  in 
the  past  to  providing  fair  amounts  of  economic  assistance  for  Morocco 
and  Tunisia  because  we  liked  the  rather  moderate  stands  that  they 
adopted  on  Arab-Israel  questions.  That  is  foolish.  If  there  are  ^ood 
reasons  for  providing  economic  assistance  to  Morocco  and  Tunisia, 
that  is  because  of  something  we  had  at  stake  in  those  countries  or  the 
conviction  that  they  could  use  that  assistance,  but  we  never  should 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  base  our  relations  in  any  resj^ect  at  all  with 
those  countries  in  terms  of  what  they  might  get  from  us  or  we  might 
get  in  terms  of  Arab-Israeli  relations. 

concerns   of   ALGERIA    AND   LIBYA 

Now,  in  terms  of  Algeria  and  Libya,  at  least  economically,  these 
governments  are  concerned  Avith  maximizing  the  benefit  to  them  of 
their  rapidly  depleting  resources  and  naturally  in  some  respects  they 
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would  prefer  to  do  business  with  people  who  are  not  involved  with 
Israel.  But  you  don't  find  very  many  nations  in  the  world  today  that 
have  huirkets  for  oil  and  gas  and  tliat  have  cai)ital  to  extract  oil  and 
gas  and  have  technology,  that  are  not  involved  with  Israel.  Some,  like 
the  Soviet  Union,  ask  even  higher  prices  for  their  support,  which  is 
one  of  the  experiences  of  the  Soviet  involvement  in  Egypt  and 
elsewhere. 

So  that  the  question  really  for  Algeria  and  for  Libya  is:  Are  we 
going  to  do  business  with  the  Japanese  and  the  Italians  or  the  West 
Germans  or  the  French  or  the  Americans,  and  how  can  we  play  them 
oli'  one  against  the  other  to  get  the  best  terms  for  us'?  All  of  them  in 
one  way  or  another  are  going  to  be  lined  up  on  the  side  of  the  Israelis, 
and  what  will  determine  our  relations  will  be  what  we  have  specifically 
to  olfer  Algeria  and  Libya  compared  to  what  the  Japanese  or  the 
"West  Germans  or  the  French  have  to  offer.  We  cannot  offer  them 
any  kind  of  a  basic  i-eappraisal  of  our  commitment  to  Israel. 

I  would  agree  with  you  entirely  there,  but  what  we  can  offer  them 
are  very  attractive  terms  for  their  natural  gas,  for  their  oil,  for  the 
training  of  their  technicians,  for  the  transformation  of  those  products. 
I  think  they  will  accept  those  terms  and  accept  at  the  same  time  that 
they  don't  like  what  we  are  doing  about  Israel. 

I  agree  entirelv  with  my  colleagues;  in  our  interest,  we  need  to  be 
much  more  evenhanded,  but  I  think  that  we  can  draw  a  distinction 
between  our  relations  with  each  one  of  these  countries  and  the  Arab- 
Israeli  question.  I  think  that  by  seeing  them  as  somehow  inseparable, 
we  may  wind  up  on  the  short  end  of  the  stick  with  other  countries 
who  are  just  as  committed  as  we  are  to  Israel,  but  who  go  about  their 
commitments  in  a  different  way,  being  able  to  take  away  from  us 
resources  that  we  really  need. 

UNITED   STATES-ALGERIAN   RELATIONS 

Mr.  Skinner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  would  like  to  put  on  the  rec- 
ord the  fact  that  Algeria  did  break  relations  with  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  the  Arab-Israeli  war.  That  is  a  fact. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  had  the  present  Libyan  Government  been 
in  power  during  1967,  it  too  would  have  broken  diplomatic  relations 
with  us.  Mauritania  broke  relations  with  us;  so  did  the  Sudan.  In 
other  words,  I  acknowledge  the  relationship  betAveen  economics  and 
the  ideology,  but  point  out  that  in  the  history  of  nations,  ideology  is 
very  often  the  trigger  for  action  when  reflection,  in  terms  of  economics, 
would  have  led  to  a  different  action. 

I  cannot  sustain  or  subscribe  to  the  thesis  of  my  colleague.  I  think 
that  ideological  factors;  factors  of  pan-Islamism,  pan-Arabism,  pan- 
Africanism,  factors  such  as  race;  these  factors  very  often  generate 
pressures  which  force  nation  states  to  act.  Economics,  yes.  The  eco- 
nomic explanation,  while  valid,  is  not  the  only  explanation,  especially 
in  the  realm  of  foreign  policy,  where  emotions,  history,  traditions,  and 
sentiment  play  an  important  part — things  which  generate  actions 
among  human  beings. 

I  think  that  the  present  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Israel  will  continue  to  influence  the  relationship  between  the  United 
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States  and  the  Maghriben  countries.  The  sooner  we  change  this  pol- 
icy; not  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  Israel  but  by  a  greater  attempt 
at  even-handedness,  the  sooner  we  can  help  resolve  the  problem  in 
the  Middle  East.  We  can  then  start  to  create  viable  relations  with  the 
North  African  states  based  on  economics  as  well  as  cultural  factors, 
because  cultural  factors  are  the  cement  which  bind  the  economic  inter- 
est of  nations  together. 

Mr.  DiGGS.  This  has  been  a  very  interesting  session,  and  I  say  that 
with  all  sincerity  on  behalf  of  the  joint  subcommittees- 

On  that  very  high  note  of  your  concluding  statements,  the  joint 
committees  stand  adjourned. 

( Wliereupon,  at  4 :42  p.m.,  the  joint  subcommittees  adjourned.) 
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Hon.  David  Dunlop  Newsom 

David  Dunlop  Newsom,  of  California,  was  sworn  in  July  17,  1969  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs.  Mr.  Newsom  had  served  since  1965  as 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of  Libya.  He  succeeded  Joseph 
Palmer  2nd,  who,  in  turn  replaced  Mr.  ^^ewsom  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Tripoli. 

A  Career  Minister  in  the  Foreign  Service,  Mr.  Newsom  was  born  on  January  6, 
1918  in  Richmond,  California.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  (B.A..  1938)  and  Columbia  University  (M.S.,  1940).  After  traveling 
around  the  world  as  a  Pulitzer  traveling  scholar  (1940-41),  Mr.  Newsom  joined 
the  U.S.  Navy  when  the  U.S.  entered  World  War  II,  and  he  served  overseas  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant.  After  the  war,  he  returned  to  his  native  California, 
where  he  published  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Mr.  Newsom  entered  the  Foreign  Service  in  1947,  and  has  held  assignments 
in  Karachi  (1947),  Oslo  (1950),  Baghdad  (1951),  and  London  (1960).  He  was 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Arabian  Peninsula  Affairs  in  the  Department,  1955-58,  and 
attended  the  National  War  College  in  1959-60.  In  1963,  he  became  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Northern  Africa  Affairs. 

Ambassador  Newsom  received  a  Commendable  Service  Award  from  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  in  1955  for  his  service  in  directing  the  USIA  staff 
in  Iraq  for  a  three  year  period.  He  received  a  Meritorious  Service  Award  from 
the  Department  in  1958. 

Ambassador  Newsom  is  married  to  the  former  Jean  Craig,  and  they  have  three 
sons,  John,  Daniel,  and  David,  and  two  daughters,  Nancy  and  Catherine. 

William  B.  Quandt 

Date  of  Birth  :  November  23, 1941. 

Place  of  Birth  :  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Education  :  Stanford  University,  B.A.,  1963,  in  Political  Science ;  M.I.T.,  Ph.D. 
1968,  in  Political  Science. 

Employment:  The  Rand  Corporation,  Research  Staff,  Social  Science  Depart- 
ment, 1968  to  present.  U.C.L.A.,  Department  of  Political  Science,  Lecturer,  1969 
and  1971. 

Specialization :  North  African  and  Middle  Eastern  Politics ;  U.S.  Foreign 
Policy. 

Languages :  French,  Spanish,  Arabic. 

Awards:  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  NDEA  Title  IV  fellowship;  Foreign  Area  Fellow- 
ship from  the  Social  Science  Research  Council ;  International  Fellowship  from 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  1972-73. 

Major  Publications:  Revolution  and  Political  Leadership:  Algeria  1954-1968, 
M.I.T.  Press,  1969.  The  Politics  of  Palestinian  Nationalism,  forthcoming.  "Can 
We  Do  Business  With  Radical  Nationalists :  Algeria — Yes,"  Foreign  Policy, 
June  1972.  Articles  on  Algeria  and  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

Aarox  Segal 

Currently  Visiting  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Government,  Cornell 
University,  and  Research  Fellow,  International  Population  Program,  Cornell 
University.  Formerly  editor  of  Africa  Report  magazine  and  foreign  correspondent 
for  various  publications  in  Africa,  the  Caribbean,  and  Latin  America.  Received 
Ph.D.  in  Political  Science  from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  after 
doing  graduate  work  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford  University.  Taught  in  Ar- 
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gentina  as  a  Fulbright-Hays  Lecturer,  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Author  of  two  books  on  the  Caribbean, 
and  numerous  monographs,  pamphlets  and  articles.  Bom  March  8,  1938  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Married  with  one  child. 

Elliott  Percival  Skinner 

Born :  June  20,  1924  Trinidad-Tobago. 

Citizenship :  United  States  of  America. 

Armed  Forces :  Status :  U.S.  Army  1943-1946  Technician  4th  Grade  B.T.O. 

Education:  U.  of  Xeufchatel  (Switzerland)  Under  Auspices  U.S.  Armv,  1945- 
46 ;  B.A.  1951,  University  College.  X.Y.U. :  M.A.  1952,  Department  of  Anthropol- 
igy,  Columbia  University ;  and  Ph.D.  1955,  Department  of  Anthropology,  Colum- 
bia University. 

Fellowships :  John  Hay  Whitney  Foundation,  Opportunity  Fellowship,  1953 ; 
Columbia  University  Traveling  Fellowship.  1954;  Ford  Foundation  Foreign 
Areas,  1955-57;  Guggenheim  Fellowship  (1971-72)  ;  and  Social  Science  Research 
Coimcil  Fellowship,  1971-72. 

Fieldwork:  (a)  Ethnic  Relations  in  British  Guiana  (Guyana),  1954;  (b) 
Effects  of  European  Contact  on  the  Mossi  People  of  French  West  Africa,  1955- 
57;  and  (c)  Urbanization  in  Ouagadogou  Upper  Volta,  1964-65. 
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1965 :  "West  African  Economic  Systems".  Economic  Integration  in  Africa. 
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1966:  "The  T^niversality  of  Race  Relations"  in  A  Seminar  on  "Civil  Rights 
and  Race  Relations"  with  Hon.  Thurgood  Marshall  and  Monsignor  Robert  T.  Fox 
pp  3-13.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Program.  Dept.  of  State,  1966. 

1967 :  "Group  Dynamics  in  the  Politics  of  Changing  Societies :  The  Problem  of 
'Tribal'  Politics  in  Africa",  Proceeding  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society, 
1967,  pp  170-185. 

1968 :  "Chiefs,  Politicians  and  Municipal  Councillors :  The  Problem  of  Govern- 
ment in  a  West  African  Municipality"  Proceeding  of  Conference  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  African  Cities.  In.stitute  of  African  Government.  Department  of  Polit- 
ical Science,  Lincoln  Univ.  Penna.  pp  96-104. 

1972:  Politics  and  Revolution  in  an  African  Town.  Atner.  Anthro.  1972. 
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Africa.  (3)  Peoples  and  Cultures  in  Africa,  and  (4)  African  Urbanism. 
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versity of  Copenhagen  (Denmark)  where  he  was  a  Fulbright  Student  in  1952-53, 
and  his  doctorate  in  international  relations  from  Yale  University  in  1956.  He  then 
joined  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  and  served  as  a  Lt.  (jg.)  at  the  Fleet  Intelligence 
Center  in  Kenitra  (Morocco)  ;  he  was  medically  retired  from  the  Naval  Reserve 
as  a  Lieutenant  Commander.  At  the  end  of  his  active  duty,  he  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  International  Studies  in  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
as  assistant  and  then  associate  professor.  While  on  the  faculty  at  South  Carolina, 
he  was  awarded  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  research  grant  to  study  the  develop- 
ment of  relations  among  western  African  states,  resulting  in  a  number  of  articles 
and  contributions  to  books  {The  Strategy  of  Deception,  James  Kirkpatrick  ed. ; 
African  Diplomacy,  Vernon  McKay  ed. ;  French-Speaking  Africa,  William  Lewis, 
ed.)  as  well  as  a  work  of  his  own.  International  Relations  in  the  New  Africa 
(Prentice  Hall,  1966).  Earlier,  before  leaving  Morocco,  he  was  awarded  a  grant 
from  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  to  do  research  on  Moroccan  politics, 
resulting  in  the  publication  of  Problems  of  Neiv  Power  (Atherton,  1964),  Destiny 
of  a  Dynasty  (University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  1964),  and  Government  and 
Politics  in  Northern  Africa  (Praeger,  1963) . 

In  1965,  he  went  to  New  York  University  as  a  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of 
United  Nations  Affairs,  on  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant,  and  the  next  year 
joined  the  tenured  faculty  as  Professor  of  Politics.  From  1966  to  1969,  he  was 
Associate  Director  of  the  NYU  Center  for  International  Studies,  and  while  at  the 
Center  produced  his  latest  work.  The  Politics  of  Trade  Negotiations  hettceen 
Africa  and  the  European  Economic  Community  (Princeton  1971)  and  also  edited 
a  symposium,  Czechoslovakia:  Intervention  and  Impact  (New  York  University 
Press,  1970).  He  frequently  reports  on  his  research  to  the  African  Studies  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Political  Science  Association  annual  meetings ;  he  has 
been  Executive  Secretary -Treasurer  of  the  Middle  East  Studies  Association  since 
its  founding  in  1966.  In  1970,  he  became  Head  of  the  All-University  Department 
of  Politics  at  NYU.  In  1969,  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  Fulbright-Hayes  grant  to 
Algeria  to  study  revolution  and  political  development,  a  project  on  which  he  is 
currently  working.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  and  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  and  co-director  of  the  Committee's  project  on  the  study  of  elite  circula- 
tion. He  is  currently  also  working  on  the  theory  of  negotiation  as  a  decision- 
making process. 


Appendix  B. — "Current  Dynamics  in  North  Africa" 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  David  D.  Newsom.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
FOR  African  Affairs.  IMarch  22,  1971,  Conference  on  North  Africa  in 
Transit  :  Between  French  Colonial  Past  and  the  Arab  Sovereign  Future, 
Middle  East  Institute — Columbia  University) 

It  is  perliaixs  presumptuous  of  me  tonight  to  talk  about  what  is  going  on  in 
North  Africa. 

First.  I  am  among  real  experts. 

Secondly,  I  am  an  American,  an  outsider,  talking  about  another  area  of  the 
world.  At  times.  I  am  sure  North  Africa  feels  it  has  had  its  share  of  comment  by 
outsiders. 

Although  an  outsider.  I  speak  as  one  who  has  a  deep  feeling  for  the  lands  and 
the  people.  I  have  enjoyed  the  stimulation  of  more  than  seven  years  of  direct 
relationships  with  its  leaders  and  its  common  people.  I  have  seen  at  first  hand 
the  dynamics  of  its  growth.  Whether  beside  its  Mediterranean  shores  or  in  the 
vastness  of  its  desert  spaces,  I  have  found  its  beauty  and  variety  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  pleasure. 

Further,  this  is  an  exciting  area.  The  sons  of  men  who  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  saw  little  hope  for  independence  or  progress  are  today  making  political  and 
economic  history.  We  may  not  agree  with  all  they  are  doing.  That  is  part  of  the 
inevitable  interplay  of  continents.  This  does  not  diminish  our  respect  for  their 
desire  for  a  greater  role  in  their  own  affairs  and  for  a  greater  role  for  their 
countries. 

An  American  can  speak  of  this  area  with  a  sense  of  history. 

Above  the  old  Turkish  castle  in  Tripoli  is  the  mast  of  a  ship.  Legend  says  it  is 
the  mast  of  the  U.S.S.  Philadelphia  which  was  burned  in  Tripoli  harbor.  Whether 
this  is  the  fact  or  not,  the  legend  bespeaks  the  long — and  occasionally  turbulent — 
nature  of  our  relations  with  North  Africa. 

A  1787  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with  Morocco  is  still  in  force.  Our  first 
resident  consular  representative  went  to  Algiers  in  1792  and  to  Tunis  in  1795. 
The  importance  of  North  Africa  to  the  U.S.  has  grown  over  the  years — as  many 
of  the  World  War  II  generation  found  out  through  personal  experience — and  our 
interests  in  the  area  have  expanded  accordingly.  Private  Americans,  out  of  the 
labor  movement  and  educational  and  humanitarian  organizations,  established 
valuable  ties  with  North  Africa  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  long  before  oflScial  rela- 
tions with  the  North  Africans  them.selves  became  possible.  We  are  benefiting  today 
from  their  early  interest. 

Today  our  presence  in  the  Mediterranean  contributes  to  the  overall  peace  of 
the  area  and  to  an  atmosphere  in  which  regional  stability  and  cooperation  can 
flourish.  American  assistance  programs  are  accelerating  economic  development  in 
Tunisia  and  Morocco,  and  American  private  enterprise  is  playing  a  similar  role 
in  Algeria  and  Libya. 

Our  ties  are  personal  as  well  as  official.  Secretary  Rogers,  the  first  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  visit  Africa,  began  his  February  1970  trip  with  visits  to  Morocco 
and  Tunisia.  King  Hassan  of  Morocco  will  on  April  22-23  make  his  third  State 
Visit  to  the  U.S.  since  he  acceded  to  the  throne  in  1961.  This  is  a  mark  of  our 
respect  both  for  the  King  personally  and  the  nearly  three  centuries  old  Alaouite 
dynasty.  President  Habib  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  most 
valued  friends  among  world  leaders,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  he  will  soon 
recover  from  his  present  illness. 

With  Algeria,  despite  the  break  of  diplomatic  relations  in  June  1967,  a  new  set 
of  mutually  advantageous  economic  ties  has  been  established,  largely  through 
the  imaginative  efforts  of  American  private  enterprise  and  the  Algerian  desire 
for  advanced  technology.  American  and  Algerian  leaders  both  have  an  interest  in 
improved  official  relations.  President  Nixon's  i^ersonal  emissary.  Colonel  Frank 
Borman,  was  received  by  President  Boumedienne  la.«<t  August  and.  more  recently. 
President  Henry  Kearns  of  the  Export-ImiK)rt  Bank  made  an  official  two-day 
visit.  Algeria  appointed  a  senior  diplomat  to  Wa.shington  in  December  1970  and 
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he  has  been  received  by  Secretary  Rogers  and  other  ranking  American  officials. 

Despite  the  change  in  government  in  Libya,  many  men  in  positions  of  impor- 
tance were  educated  in  the  United  States  and  close  ties  with  individual  Americans 
remain.  We  see  these  ties  continuing  and  developing. 

North  Africa's  pivotal  position  makes  it  important  to  Europe,  the  Arab  World 
and  Africa,  as  well  as  to  us.  What  happens  there  has  wide  implications. 

North  Africa  dominates  the  Westeni  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Strait  of  Sicily,  and  borders  on  the  southern  flank  of  NATO.  Algeria  and  Libya 
together  provide  36%  of  Western  Euroi>e's  petroleum  supply,  much  of  it  found, 
produced  and  marketed  through  the  enterprise  and  technological  ingenuity  of 
American  private  capital.  All  four  countries  of  the  region  are  active  and  respected 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Arab  League,  and  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity.  In  our  relations  with  these  countries  we  are  conscious,  not  only 
of  our  own  ties,  but  of  their  sovereignty  and  of  their  own  recognition  that  North 
African  interests  require  effective  relations  in  several  directions. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  is  happening  in  North  Africa.  In  our  world,  the 
positive  often  gets  overshadowed  by  the  troublesome  and  the  dramatic.  In  North 
Africa  one  can  truly  accentuate  the  positive. 

Looking  at  the  area  as  a  whole,  one  sees  strong  and  realistic  leadership,  com- 
mitted to  the  pursuit  of  national  and  Maghribian  interests.  There  is  a  realization 
that  a  stable  Maghrib,  capable  of  managing  external  influences,  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all.  The  regional  rapprochement  of  the  past  few  years  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  realism  and  statesmanship  of  the  North  African  leaders. 

The  key  events  include  the  January  1969  rapprochement  between  Morocco 
and  Algeria,  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Ifrane  that  inter  alia  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  resolution  of  the  Moroccan-Algerian  border  dispute.  The  detente  has  been 
further  consolidated  by  the  opening  of  new  border  crossing  points  and  the  move- 
ment of  Moroccan  goods  through  the  Algerian  port  of  Ghazaouet.  Another  Alger- 
ian-Moroccan summit  meeting  took  place  in  May  1970  at  which  it  was  agreed 
that  a  joint  border  commission  would  be  established  to  demarcate  the  frontier. 

Tunisia  and  Algeria  also  resolved  their  major  bilateral  problems,  including  a 
border  dispute,  with  the  signing  in  January  1970  of  a  20-year  treaty  of  friendship. 
Bilateral  cooperation  has  ensued  in  a  variety  of  fields  including  the  exchange  of 
military  delegations. 

Libya  has  expressed  a  desire  for  Arab  solidarity,  particularly  with  her  Eastern 
neighbors.  While  avoiding  identifying  itself  with  concepts  of  Maghribian  unity, 
it  has  pursued  some  contacts  in  economic  areas  with  Tunisia  and  Algeria.  Chiefs 
of  state  visits  have  been  exchanged  with  Algeria  and  in  February  1971  Colonel 
Qadhdhafi  became  the  first  Libyan  chief  of  state  to  visit  Tunisia. 

All  four  North  African  countries  are  searching  for  viable  and  durable  political 
institutions ;  a  process  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that  traditionally  the  North 
Africans  have  placed  greater  importance  on  men  than  institutions.  The  leaders 
have  recc^nized  that  the  modern  world  requires  institutions  that  can  survive 
both  men  and  events.  While  the  experience  varies,  from  the  communal  and 
regional  assemblies  in  Algeria  to  the  reform  of  the  National  Assembly  in  Tunisia, 
institutions  are  emerging  in  each  country  designed  for  its  particular  needs 
and  personality. 

The  same  realism  is  evident  in  economic  policies.  Thus,  we  are  seeing  major 
reforms  in  the  agricultural  sector  in  Tunisia,  Algeria's  acceptance  of  a  mixed 
system  of  state  capitalism  and  socialism,  and,  in  Morocco,  massive  irrigation 
plans  for  the  intensive  cultivation  of  the  most  favorable  agricultural  areas. 
Rapid  industrial  development  continues  to  be  a  goal,  particularly  in  Algeria, 
but  hard  economic  criteria  of  profitability  and  potential  markets  are  being 
applied.  Libya  is  seeking  new  relationships,  doing  what  it  perceives  best  for 
Libyan  interests. 

North  Africa's  record  of  accomplishment  in  the  search  for  a  better  life  for 
its  peoples  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  area  of  the  world.  All  four 
countries  are  moving  toward  universal  education,  on  which  they  spend  an 
average  of  30  percent  of  their  national  budgets.  Forty-five  percent  of  primary 
school  age  children  are  now  going  to  school  in  North  Africa  and  18  percent 
of  secondary  school  age  children.  This  represents  an  increase  in  total  school 
enrollment  since  1960  of  well  over  100  percent. 

There  are  equally  impressive  figures  in  the  fields  of  public  health,  adult 
education,  and  housing.  There  are  major  accomplishments  in  judicial  reform, 
labor  legislation,  and  women's  rights.  Tunisia  in  particular,  under  the  guidance 
of  President  Bourguiba,  has,  in  the  area  of  social  reform,  been  the  most  '"revolu- 
tionary" of  the  Arab  states. 
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What  is  the  role  of  the  Uuited  States  in  Xorth  Africa  in  tlie  years  ahead  V 
The  US  recognizes  the  importance  of  North  Africa's  coiumercial,  cultural,  and 
geographical  ties  with  Western  Europe.  We  do  not  wish  to  compete  with  the 
Western  European  powers  for  influence.  France,  in  particular,  with  its  linguistic, 
cultural  and  economic  ties  will  continue  to  have  especially  close  relations  with 
the  Maghrib,  relatit)ns  imix)rtant  for  the  Western  position  and  for  all  concerned. 
At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  favors  the  free  flow  of  trade  and  invest- 
ment in  North  Africa  and  we  recognize  the  right  of  the  North  African  states 
to  deal  with  countries  of  their  own  choosing. 

North  Africa's  economic  ties  continue  to  be  primarily  with  Western  Europe, 
which  accounts  for  about  S0%  of  the  area's  total  trade.  Tunisia  and  Morocco  have 
association  agreements  with  the  Common  Market  and  Algeria  is  negotiating  for  a 
.similar  status.  While  the  US  opposes  provisions  that  harm  US  trade  interests  in 
North  Africa  and  Europe,  we  recognize  the  complementary  nature  of  the  respec- 
tive economies. 

While  recognizing  significant  regional  aspects  in  the  Maghrib,  our  essential  re- 
lationships are  those  with  the  individual  states.  These  relationships  are  based 
in  North  Africa  as  they  are  elsewhere  in  the  continent  on  a  respect  for  their  inde- 
pendence and  their  diversity. 

The  forthcoming  visit  of  King  Hassan  will  emphasize  once  more  the  long  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and  Morocco.  King  Hassan  has  played  a 
significant  role  not  only  in  leading  his  own  country  but  in  relationships  with  the 
rest  of  the  Arab  world  and  Africa  as  well. 

Morocco  continues  to  afford  the  United  States  facilities  for  the  Voice  of 
American  transmitters  and  for  naval  communications.  These  arrangements  are 
liased  on  the  continuing  mutual  interest  of  the  two  countries. 

More  and  more.  American  private  enterprise  is  finding  opportunities  and  a 
friendly  atmosphere  in  Morocco.  Such  efforts  supplement  the  continuing  United 
States  official  assistance  to  Morocco's  economic  development. 

In  neighboring  Algeria,  the  building  of  a  satisfactory  relationship  has  at  times 
been  complicated  by  markedly  different  attitudes  on  world  and  area  issues.  These 
have  been  clearly  recognized  but  nonetheless  it  has  been  possible  to  find  common 
ground  for  a  growing  and  improved  cooperation  despite  the  absence  of  diplomatic 
relations.  The  Algerian  interest  in  US  capital  and  technology  and  the  prospects 
for  access  to  the  US  market  for  gas  have  been  basic  to  this  relationship. 

Both  we  and  the  Algerians  are  aware  that  practically  and  legally  there  are 
limitations  to  a  relationship  which  excludes  diplomatic  relations.  We  hope  that 
the  basis  can  be  found  before  too  long  for  a  full  return  to  normal  conditions. 

Tunisia  is  in  a  period  of  transition.  We  have  every  confidence  that  the  Tunisi- 
ans will  meet  the  challenge  of  this  period  of  building  institutions  and  of  shaping 
the  future.  Our  relations  with  Tunisia  have  been  based  primarily  on  a  recognition 
of  the  energy  and  determination  of  the  Tunisians  in  furthering  their  own  progress 
and  development.  We  have  contributed  to  that  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  new  leadership  in  Libya  entered  into  power  with  serious  doubts  regarding 
what  our  attitude  would  be.  We  were  close  to  the  previous  regime.  We  had  mili- 
tary facilities  and  still  have  siibstantial  investment.  Nineteen  American  oil  com- 
panies account  for  88%  of  Libya's  oil  production. 

Through  our  Ambassador  in  Libya,  we  have,  we  hope,  effectively  persuaded  the 
new  Libyan  Government  that  we  desire  a  normal  relationship  of  mutual  respect. 

Our  principal  interests  today  are  those  associated  with  our  petroleum  invest- 
ment. The  companies  involved  in  that  investment  are  currently  engaged  in  diffi- 
cult negotiations  on  future  arrangements.  The  U.S.  Government  is  not  involved 
in  these  negotiations,  but  has  a  clear  and  continuing  interest  in  the  stability  of 
the  petroleum  supply  and  the  circumstances  of  investment.  Our  future  relations 
with  Libya  will  not  be  based  on  any  single  aspect  of  our  interest  in  the  country, 
but  would  obviously  be  enhanced  by  a  fair  and  stable  arrangement  between 
Libya  and  the  producing  countries. 

In  our  efforts  to  overcome  early  Libyan  doubt  about  our  attitude,  in  our  with- 
drawal from  Wlieelus  and  in  all  that  we  have  sought  to  do  since,  we  have  con- 
sistently attempted  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  new  regime.  There 
are,  of  course,  limitations  to  such  a  policy  unless  other  states  recognize  that 
the  United  States  too  has  its  domestic  and  international  imperatives. 

While  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  North  Africa  and  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean will  continue  to  be  supplemental  to  that  of  Western  Europe,  we  will, 
in  the  interest  of  peace  and  stability,  maintain  our  presence  in  the  Mediterranean. 
We  are  a  maritime  trading  power  and  we  have  been  in  the  Mediterranean  since 
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our  colonial  period.  Our  presence  there  encompasses  access  and  transit,  trade 
and  defense  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  our  international  role.  As  a  great 
power  with  partners  and  projects  both  East  and  West  of  Suez,  the  U.S.  needs 
access  to  the  lands  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The  U.S.  is  the  leader  of  a  defen- 
sive alliance — NATO — whose  .southern  flank  is  bound  together  by  this  area.  The 
American  presence  in  the  Mediterranean  is  thus  no  transient  aspect  of  a  fading 
period.  It  is  part  of  the  texture  of  relationships  which  have  contributed  to  the 
security  and  well-being  of  Mediterraneans  and  Americans  for  a  long  time,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

Finally,  the  United  States  recognizes  that  the  North  African  states  have  a 
strong  interest  in  what  happens  in  the  Middle  East.  They  have  played  and  will 
.continue  to  play  a  significant  role  in  Arab  councils.  The  Arab  states  are  critical 
of  U.S.  support  for  Israel,  but.  as  Secretary  Rogers  said  on  March  16,  there  has 
been  "some  awareness  that  we  are  making  an  honest,  genuine  attempt  to  work 
out  a  peaceful  settlement."  At  the  same  time.  President  Nixon  has  made  clear 
that  "the  primary  responsibility  for  achieving  a  peaceful  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East  rests  on  the  nations  there  themselves."  The  President  has  also 
expressed  our  desire  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  all  Arab  countries 
which  welcome  our  friendship. 

Tonight  I  have  attempted  to  define  briefly  our  oflicial  and  unofficial  relation- 
ship with  the  countries  of  North  Africa. 

It  is  a  relationship  based  on  a  deep  respect  for  the  sovereignty,  the  culture, 
the  progress,  and  the  people  of  the  region. 

It  is  a  relationship  inevitably  affected  by  the  dynamics  of  the  area.  It  is  our 
hope  that,  where  there  is  continuity,  we  can  help  the  evolutionary  progress  which 
must  inevitably  take  place.  Where  there  is  dramatic  change,  it  is  our  hope  that 
new  relationships  of  confidence  can  be  built. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  unity.  This  is  an  aspiration  for  the  nations  of  the 
Maghrib  to  realize  in  their  own  fashion  and  their  own  timing.  In  the  meantime 
we  welcome  such  steps  as  have  taken  place  to  bring  these  nations,  with  so  many 
common  interests,  closer  together. 

Some  years  ago,  I  made  a  speech  on  North  Africa  and  likened  the  area  to 
the  hub  of  a  wheel  with  spokes  which  reached  out  to  the  north,  to  France  and 
Europe,  to  the  East  to  the  Arab  world,  to  the  south,  to  Africa,  and  to  the  West 
and  to  us. 

The  ties  we  symbolized  then  continue  to  grow  in  the  interests  of  North  Africa 
as  well  as  of  the  United  States. 


Appendix  C. — The  United  States  and  North  Africa 

[From  Current  Foreign  Policy,  Department  of  State,  January  1972] 

{This  pamphlet  is  based  on  a  speech  hy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Afri- 
can Affairs  David  D.  Neicsom  at  Princeton   University,  November  IH,   191/1.) 

Introduction 

Recently  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  crucial  debate  has  been 
raging.  That  debate  is  concerned  with  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  our  foreign 
policy   over  the  last  three  decades,  including  the  question  of  foreign  aid. 

In  this  debate,  three  charges  have  been  leveled  against  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  our  policies  in  the  developing  world :  that  we  have  looked  at  the 
world  solely  in  Cold  War  terms ;  that  we  have  sought  to  support  only  certain 
kinds  of  regimes ;  and  that  we  have  not  kept  up  with  changing  world  circum- 
stances. 

U.S.  Policy  ix  Asia 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  demonstrate,  using  North  Africa  as  an  exam- 
ple, that  these  assertions  are  not  substantiated. 

North  Africa  is,  in  many  ways,  a  microcosm  of  the  developing  world.  Among 
the  four  nations  of  this  area — Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Libya — we  find 
characteristics,  problems,  reactions  and  issues  common  to  most  of  the  "Third 
World." 

The  history  of  our  relationship  to  this  area  over  the  past  two  decades 
demonstrates  that  our  policies  have  moved  and  are  moving  with  the  changing 
tides.  They  are  policies  which  accept  change  and  accept  nations  as  they  are. 

These  states  have  many  characteristics  in  common :  a  strong  sense  of  na- 
tional pride,  an  underlying  belief  that  the  West  has  obligations  to  make  up 
for  earlier  exploitation,  and  a  keen  sensitivity  to  outside  interference.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  diverse  in  their  national  characteristics,  their  forms  of 
government,  and  their  resources. 

Let  us  go  back  20  years — to  1951.  Only  Libya  was  moving  toward  inde- 
pendence, but  its  prosi)ects  for  viability  were  poor.  Its  first  annual  budget 
was  only  $6  million,  and  few  knew  where  that  would  be  found. 

In  the  other  three  countries.  France  played  a  dominant  role,  largely  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  outside  influences.  Americans  in  both  government  and  the 
private  sector,  nevertheless,  were  beginning  to  learn  about  North  Africa.  They 
were  beginning  to  be  aware  of  its  peoples  and  their  quest  for  freedom.  We 
realized  earlier  than  most  that  independence  was  coming  and  coming  rapidly. 

But  these  were,  at  that  time,  side  issues.  Our  concern  as  a  nation  then  was  the 
relationship  of  this  area  to  the  emerging  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  its 
containment.  Before  missiles  and  long-range  bombers,  our  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand bases  in  Morocco  were  considered  vital  for  our  national  security.  In  1951, 
also,  we  made  the  decision  to  seek  to  retain,  in  Libya,  an  important  training 
base  for  our  Air  Forces  in  Europe.  We  ultimately  reached  agreement  and  com- 
mitted ourselves  initially  to  pay  Libya  $4  million  a  year  in  economic  assistance. 

Ten  years  later,  the  situation  had  changed  dramatically,  and  we  had  changed 
with  it.  Morocco  and  Tunisia  were  independent.  General  De  Gaulle  had  stood  in 
Algiers  and  had  spoken  one  of  history's  great  ambiguities,  "Je  vous  ai  compris." 
["I  have  understood  you."]  Libya  had  begun  to  realize  that  its  deserts  covered 
vast  resources  of  oil. 

In  those  ten  years,  U.S.  policies  had  moved,  too.  President  Eisenhower  had 
agreed  to  the  evacuation  of  our  air  bases  in  Morocco.  Our  earlier  interest  and 
confidence  in  Tunisia  was  followed  by  a  pledge  of  long-term  development  aid — 
without  conditions  or  demands  for  facilities.  In  1964,  we  agreed  in  principle  with 
the  Government  of  Libya  to  the  evacuation  of  our  military  facilities  whenever 
they  were  not  wanted.  We  were  preparing  to  help  independent  Algeria  with 
substantial  food  and  technical  aid. 
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Each  of  these  countries,  as  they  became  independent,  looked  to  us  in  a  special 
way.  They  sought  alternatives  to  full  dependence  upon  the  former  metropole. 
It  was  not  yet  fashionable  to  turn  massively  to  the  Soviets  or  the  Chinese. 

Morocco,  because  of  early  links  with  the  United  States,  encouragement  by  in- 
dividual Americans,  and  the  presence  of  our  bases,  expected  special  help. 

Algeria,  despite  harboring  a  resentment  because  of  our  support  for  the  French, 
looked  to  us  as  an  early  sympathizer  and  benefactor. 

Tunisia,  under  the  leadership  of  Habib  Bourguiba,  remembered  earlier  help 
and  encouragement  and  looked  to  us. 

Libya  saw  in  us  and  the  British  the  primary  sources  of  critical  financial  help. 
The  Libyan  King  felt  both  an  indebtedness  to  us  for  our  support  at  the  United 
Xations  for  Libyan  independence  and  territorial  unity  despite  Soviet  opposition, 
and  a  dependence  upon  us. 

Ten  years  ago,  we  were  deeply  involved.  These  nations  had  expectations  of  us. 
We  expected  to  find  friends  and  support,  particularly  against  growing  inroads  of 
Soviet  influence.  We  did  tend  to  judge  nations  in  those  days  by  their  attitudes 
toward  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese.  We.  perhaps,  undere.stimated  their  ability 
even  then  to  stand  up  against  external  influences— from  all  directions. 

Today,  this  has  changed.  We  and  they  have  adjusted  to  radically  new  circum- 
stances. 

Pbesext  Situatiox 

Each  of  the  four  countries  is  now  fully  independent. 

Each  has,  further,  demonstrated  its  independence  in  policies  toward  the  former 
metropoles  and  toward  other  countries.  Each  country  has  diversified  its  relation- 
ships. None  is  any  longer  dependent  predominantly  upon  a  single  power,  politi- 
cally or  economically.  Each  in  its  particular  way  has  sought  to  qualifv  as  "non- 
aligned." 

The  area  has  seen  major  political  upheavals  which  have  changed  the  leadership 
and,  in  the  case  of  Libya,  the  basic  reorientation  of  the  country. 

There  has  been  a  dramatic  discovery  and  development  of  resources,  primarily 
oil  and  gas,  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  direct  importance  of  the  area  economicallv 
to  Europe  has  expanded. 

All  of  this  has  brought  a  very  basic  change  in  the  relationship  between  North 
Africa  and  the  United  States. 

Except  for  the  use  of  communications  facilities  at  one  Moroccan  base,  we  no 
longer  have  any  military  facilities  in  North  Africa. 

The  proposition  of  economic  assistance  provided  by  the  United  States  has 
steadily  declined  as  European  countries  have  assumed  a  larger  share. 

U.S.  grant  military  assistance  and  military  involvement  have  declined 
substantially. 

Our  relationship  with  the  leadership  is  changing.  The  generation  has  passed  or 
is  passing  which  recalls  our  initial  help  to  the  newly  independent  countries.  This 
change  happened  early  in  Algeria  where  the  original  leaders  of  the  XLF  (Na- 
tional Liberation  Front )  whom  we  had  known  were  replaced  by  those  we  did  not 
know.  In  Libya,  those  who  recognized  and  welcomed  our  help  to  that  country  in 
its  early  years  have  been  replaced :  both  the  present  prosperity  and  the  changed 
circumstances  have  obliterated  recollections  of  that  earlier  relationship. 

Where  there  has  been  an  abrupt  change  in  a  country  in  which  we  had  close 
relations  with  the  previous  regime,  we  have  had  the  added  element  of  suspicions 
regarding  our  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  new  leaders.  Only  time  can  overcome 
such  feelings. 

The  last  decade,  further,  has  seen  climatic  events  in  the  Near  East  which  have 
affected  our  own  relationships.  Algeria  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  us ;  rela- 
tions with  the  other  three  nations  of  the  area  became  diflicult  in  the  months  imme- 
diately following  the  1967  war.  The  belief  that  we  had  helped  Israel  to  win 
the  six-day  war  died  hard.  While  these  nations  may  not  have  been  directly 
involved  in  the  fighting,  they  were  committeed  as  Arabs  and  shared  the  feelings 
of  humiliation  and  bitterness  over  these  events.  The  Near  Eastern  issues  remain 
a  serious,  but  not  insurmountable,  problem  in  our  relations  with  North  African 
countries. 

In  1971,  we  have  new  interests  and  requirements.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
peacetime  history,  we  face  shortages  of  significant  resources.  One  of  them  is 
natural  gas.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  early  in  November  1971,  the  local  gas  utility 
announced  it  could  take  no  more  new  commercial  customers ;  there  was  simply 
not  enough  gas.  North  Africa — and  particularly  Algeria — has  large  gas  reserves. 
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U.S.  Policy  Toward  North  Africa 

Our  approach  to  North  Africa  in  these  circumstances  is  based  on  certain  clear 
assumptions : 

First,  North  Africa  remains  important  to  us  as  an  area.  We  have  a  Iceen  in- 
terest in  the  freedom  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  continued  access  for  all 
to  that  sea  and  to  the  nations  around  it.  The  establishment  of  dominant  foreign 
influences  adversely  affecting  these  interests  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean would  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  us. 

Secondly,  the  orderly  development  of  these  nations  and  their  resources  is  im- 
portant to  them,  to  Europe,  and  to  us.  While  there  are,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
differing  views  on  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  basis  for  access  to  these  re- 
sources, there  is  agreement  that  such  access  is  important  to  all. 

Thirdly,  we  shall  remain  an  important  source  of  the  capital  and  technology 
required  for  the  development  of  this  area.  The  nature  of  arrangements  may 
change,  but  the  U.S.  private  role  is  likely  to  continue. 

Fourthly,  the  nations  of  North  Africa,  despite  policies  shaped  by  different  his- 
tories and  influences,  will  all  stoutly  resist  domination  by  any  outside  power. 
They  will  defy  simple  categorization  in  any  East- West  lineup. 

Finally,  events  in  North  Africa,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  will  move 
today  with  far  less  concern  over  the  role  of  the  United  States  and  reference 
to  us  than  in  years  past.  If  we  have  interests  there,  it  is  our  task  to  preserve 
them,  whether  it  be  in  investment,  in  trade,  or  in  security.  We  cannot  assume 
that  others  will  do  it  for  us. 

Against  the  background  of  these  assumptions,  what  is  our  approach  to  these 
nations  today? 

We  regard  them,  first,  not  as  pawns  in  an  international  game,  but  as  independ- 
ent, sovereign  nations.  We  seek  relations  with  them  based  on  mutual  interest, 
independent  of  their  relations  with  others.  We  recognize  and  respect  the  variety 
among  the  nations.  The  Cold  War  is  over — unless  others  choose  to  continue  it. 
As  the  President  said  in  his  report  to  the  Congress  on  foreign  policy  in  February 
1970,  "United  States  Foreign  Policy  for  the  70's,"  one  of  our  two  major  con- 
cerns in  Africa  is  "that  the  continent  be  free  of  great  power  rivalry  or  conflict 
in  any  form.  This  is  even  more  in  Africa's  interest  than  ours." 

Bilateral    Relations 
Morocco 

We  have  had  particularly  close  ties  with  Morocco  and  Tunisia. 

Despite  the  withdrawal  of  military  facilities  from  Morocco,  our  economic  and 
strategic  interests  there  remain  substantial.  We  retain  important  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica facilities.  We  have  growing  trade  with  Morocco  and  our  investment  there  is 
also  increasing.  We  value  the  presence  of  this  friend  at  the  southern  side  of  the 
gateway  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Morocco  has,  since  independence,  faced  severe  economic  problems.  We  have 
helped  in  the  development  of  its  agriculture  and  in  meeting  problems  of  em- 
ployment. 

King  Hassan,  thrust  suddenly  into  power  in  1961,  has  led  Morocco  skillfully 
through  critical  years  and  critical  problems.  We  have  both  benefited  from  coop- 
eration. Our  relationship  with  Morocco,  however,  has  given  us  neither  the  right 
nor  the  capability  to  determine  the  course  of  Moroccan  political  or  economic  life, 
even  if  we  had  desired  to  do  so. 

In  foreign  policy,  too,  King  Hassan  has  followed  an  independent  course.  He 
has.  over  the  years,  improved  his  relations  with  Europe  and  has  established 
friendly  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has  taken  an  active  role  in  Arab 
affairs  and  has  frequently  used  his  relationship  with  us  to  bring  to  our  attention 
Arab  concerns. 

Neither  in  Morocco — nor  in  any  other  developing  country — do  we  seek  to  fur- 
ther or  support  any  particular  system  or  foreign  policy.  We  feel  that  both  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  peoples  of  the  country. 

We  have  established  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship  with  Morocco,  de- 
spite the  different  nature  of  our  systems  of  government.  We  find  a  common  in- 
terest in  continuing  Moroccan  economic  growth  and  the  continued  absence  in 
Morocco  of  infiuences  hostile  to  our  basic  concerns.  In  the  area  of  economic 
development,  we  have  no  magic  formulae  to  guarantee  growth  either  for  ourselves 
or  for  the  Moroccans.  Only  the  Moroccans,  themselves,  can  assure  their  own 
progress — political,  economic,  and  social.  We  believe,  however,  that  our  assist- 
ance has  improved  their  ability  to  make  such  progress. 
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Tunisiu 

Tunisia  exemplifies  a  smaller  couutry,  ably  governed  by  responsible  leader- 
ship possessing  influence  beyond  its  borders,  but  endowed  with  modest  natural 
resources. 

The  United  States  has  enjoyed  15  years  of  very  close  relatioAs  with  Tunisia 
and  has  contributed  a  very  significant  amount  of  economic  assistance — well 
over  $GC)0  million  since  1956.  We  have  no  alliance  with  Tunisia,  no  bases  there, 
and  no  real  strategic  interest  in  that  country.  U.S.  investment  is  minimal  (ai>- 
proximately  $12.9  million  in  FY  1970).  Yet  U.S.  policy  over  the  years  has  been 
marked  by  strong  supixjrt  for  Tunisia's  economic  and  political  independence. 

The  United  States  was  one  of  the  first  governments  to  recognize  Tunisia  in 
1956.  Our  assistance  followed  the  1961  decision  that  Tunisia  should  be  one  of  the 
countries  to  receive  a  long-term  commitment  since  it  possessed  the  infrastructure, 
suflScient  economic  potential,  and  political  will  to  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
developing  countries. 

Despite  this  commitment  and  interest  in  Tunisia's  success,  we  did  not  attempt 
to  determine  the  path  Tunisia  chose  for  development.  It  is  diflScult  to  conceive 
of  a  leader  of  President  Bourguiba's  character  permitting  such  interference  if 
it  had  been  tried.  Tunisian  successes  and  errors  are  their  own.  There  were  mis- 
givings within  the  U.S.  Government  in  1966-1969  during  the  period  of  accelerated 
expansion  of  agricultural  cooperatives  and  increased  state  control  over  the 
Tunisian  economy.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the  Tunisian  experiment  was 
worthy  of  our  continued  support.  Tunisia's  ensuing  decision  in  1969  to  reverse 
the  course  of  its  economic  policy  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  private  enterprise 
and  free  market  forces  was  entirely  a  Tunisian  determination. 

As  a  result  of  the  farsighted  reforms  of  President  Bourguiba,  Tunisia  is,  in 
social  terms,  still  the  most  advanced  of  the  Arab  states.  Its  human  resources  are 
its  greatest  wealth  and  we  will  continue  to  be  interested  in  its  development  and 
well-being. 

Tunisia  has  always  had  an  independent  foreign  policy.  It  continues  to  do  so. 
As  its  leadership  passes  into  other  hands,  we  look  for  a  continuation  of  our  close 
relationship,  one  based  essentially  on  a  common  interest  in  Tunisia's  develop- 
ment. 

In  both  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  however,  the  basic  U.S.  role  has  changed  in  the 
past  ten  years.  Economic  assistance  is  flowing  to  both  countries  from  more 
sources  and  the  overall  U.S.  share  has  declined.  Tunisia  has  been  one  of  the 
models  of  the  multilateral  approach  in  which  a  Consultative  Group,  under  the 
aegis  of  the  World  Bank,  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  coordinated  the  inter- 
national effort. 

French  aid  to  Tunisia  has  held  steady  in  real  terms  and  aid  to  Morocco  has 
increased  in  both  real  and  proportionate  terms.  U.S.  aid  has  declined  absolutely 
and  proportionately  in  both  countries. 

Between  1960  and  1964,  the  U.S.  provided  two-thirds  of  all  non-Communist 
economic  aid  to  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  Between  1965  and  1969,  this  proportion 
declined  to  42  percent  of  the  aid  flowing  to  each.  In  1970,  the  U.S.  share  dropped 
still  further  a.s  other  donors  have  increa.sed  their  share.  Our  decreasing  share  is 
a  reflection  of  the  progress  these  countries  are  making,  and  of  the  widening 
responsibility  being  assumed  l)y  other  nations — a  trend  entirely  consistent  with 
overall  AID  policy. 

Algeria 

Our  relations  with  independent  Algeria  have  been  quite  different  from  those 
with  Morocco  and  Tunisia. 

If  we  go  back  to  1982,  U.S.  expectations  about  the  potential  benefits  of  bilateral 
relations  with  Algeria  were  probably  higher  than  with  most  other  newly  inde- 
pendent countries.  They  were  probably  unrealistic  at  that  time  given  our  inex- 
perience in  dealing  with  each  other.  President  Kennedy  had  felt  a  special  interest 
in  Algeria  dating  from  his  1957  speech  urging  that  country's  independence.  The 
Algerian  leader,  Ben  Bella,  had  flown  back  to  North  Africa,  following  his  release 
by  the  French,  in  a  U.S.  Air  Force  plane.  His  first  foreign  visit  as  President  after 
Algerian  independence  was  to  the  T'nited  Nations  and  Washington  where  he  was 
received  by  President  Kennedy.  The  fact  that  Ben  Bella  chose  to  proceed  directly 
from  Washington  to  Cuba  was  perhaps  an  omen  of  what  was  to  come. 

The  Algerians  for  their  i)art  always  held  a  strong  ideological  bias  against  the 
United  States.  They  identified  the  United  States  with  France  through  NATO. 
Conver.sely,  they  felt  a  deep  bond  of  sympathy  with  those  states  which  had  en- 
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dorsed  and  supported  the  long,  bitter  Algerian  war  of  independence  against 
France :  North  Yiet-Xam,  Egypt,  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  Cuba — all 
countries  with  which,  in  varying  degrees,  the  United  States  was  at  odds.  In  this 
environment  of  suspicion  and  hostility,  and  given  the  instability  and  rivalries 
of  the  Ben  Bella  i>eriod,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  lack  of  rapport.  Even 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  supplied  some  $165  million  of  PI^-480  foodstuffs 
between  1962  and  1967  was  regarded  by  the  Algerians  as  a  minor  recompense  for 
the  devastation  suffered  during  their  independence  struggle. 

The  overthrow  of  Ben  Bella  on  June  19,  1965,  by  Minister  of  Defense  Houari 
Boumedienne  revived  briefly  U.S.  hopes  that  satisfactory  relations  might  be  pos- 
sible. Boumedienne's  serious  approach  and  his  announced  intention  to  concentrate 
on  his  country's  problems  seemed  to  augur  well  for  such  a  development. 

With  the  six-day  war,  however,  Algeria  broke  diplomatic  relations,  and  all 
U.S.  aid  to  Algeria  ceased  by  law.  At  the  same  time,  Algeria  seized  almost  all 
U.S.  firms  operating  there,  principally  oil  companies. 

In  retrospect,  the  break  in  relations  proved  to  have  had  some  benefits.  For  one 
thing  it  cleared  the  air.  The  romantic  view  of  the  prospects  for  U.S.-Algerian 
relations  vanished  overnight.  We  recognized  that  mutual  confidence  would  not 
be  based  solely  on  aid  programs,  however,  well-intentioned,  nor  on  public  ges- 
tures of  support,  however  sincere. 

The  subsequent  upturn  in  U.S.-Algerian  relations  has  been  marked  by  several 
turning  points.  One  was  the  emergence  of  President  Boumedienne  as  the  undis- 
puted leader  of  Algeria.  He  focused  his  government's  efforts  on  domestic  eco- 
nomic development  and,  in  the  pursviit  of  rapid  industrialization  the  Algerians 
found  they  wanted  the  expertise  and  technology  that  private  American  enterprise 
could  supply.  Many  U.S.  firms  responded  to  the  indication  that  they  would  be 
welcome. 

Another  major  turning  point  was  the  October  1969  agreement  between  SONA- 
TRACH,  the  State  oil  company,  and  the  1^1  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company  for  the 
sale  of  one  billion  cubic  feet-i>er-day  of  natural  gas  in  liquefied  form  for  importa- 
tion to  the  U.S.  east  coast.  This  project  and  others  like  it  represent  a  natural 
arrangement  between  the  United  States,  with  its  estimated  annual  shortfall  in 
gas  supply  of  35  trillion  cubic  feet  by  1980,  and  Algeria  with  the  fourth  largest 
proven,  and  largely  uncommitted,  gas  reserves  in  *"he  world — 130  trillion  cubic 
feet. 

But  given  the  past  history  of  U.S.-Algerian  relations,  and  Algeria's  treat- 
ment of  U.S.  petroleum  companies,  the  huge  amounts  of  capital  needed,  and  the 
respective  government  authorizations  required,  it  was  clear  even  in  1969  that  to 
bring  these  projects  to  fruition  would  be  no  easy  task.  If  they  could  be  imple- 
mented, however — and  there  is  cause  for  optimism  that  they  will  be — they  would 
create  the  most  significant  long-term  economic  links  between  the  United  States 
and  North  Africa  in  history.  They  would  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  Al- 
geria's economic  development  and  reduce  Algeria's  dependence  on  foreign  gov- 
ernments for  development  financing. 

During  the  past  two  years  both  governments  have,  in  a  spirit  of  businesslike 
cooperation,  talien  actions  to  enhance  the  possibilities  for  an  early  realization  of 
these  Liquefied  Natural  Gas  (LNG)  projects.  Algeria  has  upgrade^d  and  strengtli- 
ened  its  diplomatic  representation  in  Washington — still  under  the  flag  of  Guinea — 
and  we  have  done  likewise  in  Algiers  under  the  Swiss  flag.  Algeria  has  resolvetl 
all  but  one  of  its  expropriation  disputes  wnth  U.S.  companies.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  has  informed  SONATRACH  that  it  is  prepared  to  consider  favorably  the 
financing  of  several  hundred  million  dollars  of  U.S.  exix)rts  for  the  construction 
of  the  necessary  facilities  in  Algeria  for  this  project  The  American  companies 
will  make  no  investment  in  Algeria,  but  they  will  finance  the  Liquefied  Natural 
Gas  tankers.  The  final  authorization  by  the  U.S.  Federal  Power  Commission — 
which  will  set  important  precedents  for  the  LNG  industry — is  the  one  remaining 
requirement. 

Libya 

U.S.  relations  with  Libya  over  the  past  20  years  have  gone  through  the  same 
radical  transformations  as  the  country  itself.  In  the  pre-oil,  pre-military-coup 
period,  Libya  was  considered  one  of  the  most  disinherited  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  showed  little  promise  of  economic  viability.  In  the  early  1950's,  Libya 
was  deiJendent  on  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  other  foreign  aid  for  its  economic  development 
and  military  assistance.  Libya  concluded  a  defense  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  outside 
Tripoli  and  a  British  air  base  near  Tobruk.  Wheelus,  l>ecause  of  its  ideal  climatic 
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conditions,  became  the  principal  training  base  for  U.S.  figliter  aircraft  stationed 
in  Western  Europe. 

This  ch>se  rehitionsliip,  which  was  clearly  one  of  Libyan  economic  dej^endence 
on  the  United  States  and  the  Unitetl  King'dom,  was  obviously  headed  for  change 
when,  in  December  1D57,  Bsso  became  the  first  oil  comi«iny  to  announce  it  had 
struck  oil.  By  IIKW,  Libya  had  become  one  of  the  world's  lesiding  oil  producers 
and  the  per  capita  GNP  of  its  1.6  million  inhabitiints  had  increased  from  about 
.$100  at  indei)endence  to  $1,640.  Reflecting  this  transformation,  our  assistance 
program  was  ended  in  1965. 

In  Libya,  the  United  States  face<l  in  a  very  .special  way  the  problem  of  identifi- 
cation with  a  regime.  We  had  provided  substantial  financial  support  in  the  early 
days  of  the  kingdom.  We  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  military  facilities.  There  was  a 
widespread — but  unfounded — belief  that  the  British  and  American  Ambassadors 
dictated  policies  to  Libyan  Governments. 

There  was  much  less  awareness  of  the  growing  concern  of  American  repre- 
sentatives in  Libya  at  the  increasing  detachment  of  the  King  from  events  in  the 
country,  the  influence  of  some  of  those  around  the  King  on  ix)licies  and,  what  was 
particularly  serious,  the  disenchantment  of  many  of  the  best  young  men  in  the 
country  with  the  lack  of  progress  in  the  building  of  modern  institutions. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  United  States  could  have  had  a  significant  influence 
on  the  course  of  events  in  Libya,  but  this  must  remain  in  the  realm  of  specula- 
tion. Our  aid  had  helped  launch  the  country.  The  King  and  many  of  its  leaders 
felt  an  indebtedness  to  the  United  States.  Yet.  it  was  clear  to  American  oflScials 
serving  in  Libya  during  those  years  that  the  course  of  events  was  in  Libyan 
hands  and  would  be  determined  by  Libyans.  Neither  an  earlier  withdrawal  of 
our  facilities  from  Libya  nor  the  exercise  of  any  extraordinary  influence  in  that 
country  would  likely  have  changed  the  basic  direction  of  events. 

It  was  particularly  regrettable,  but  not  at  all  surprising,  that  the  leaders  of 
the  coup  of  September  1969,  under  Lieutenant  (now  Colonel)  Qadhdhafi  took 
power  \Aith  deep  suspicions  of  the  United  States  and  with  serious  expectations 
that  we  would  try  to  oppose  their  coup.  The  matter  was  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  new  regime,  deeply  influenced  by  the  frustration  of  the  young 
Arab  militarj-  oflicers  over  the  course  of  the  six-day  war,  made  the  Arab  struggle 
against  Israel  a  principal  tenet  of  its  foreign  ix)licy.  Their  belief  in  our  unquali- 
fied support  for  Israel  remains  today  the  chief  obstacle  to  better  relations. 
Other  suspicions  have,  in  all  probability,  been  modified. 

We  adapted  quickly  to  the  change  in  Libya.  It  was  never  our  intention  to  do 
otherwise.  We  agreed  to  the  evacuation  of  our  air  base  near  Tripoli  and  our 
Coast  Guard  navigation  station  in  the  Gulf  of  Sirte.  We  modified  the  nature  of 
our  relationship  to  meet  the  new  situation. 

In  Libya  today,  the  greatest  U.S.  interests  are,  in  a  sense,  beyond  the  govern- 
ment domain.  The  investment  and  activities  of  private  American  companies  in  the 
development  and  production  of  Libya's  vast  oil  reserves  are  essentially  matters 
between  the  companies  and  Libya.  Our  role — when  we  have  a  role — is  to  seek 
to  explain  wider  aspects  of  international  relations  which  may  bear  on  oil  policy. 
In  the  1970  negotiations,  for  example,  our  official  effort  was  confined  to  explaining 
our  primary  concerns  as  a  government  over  the  consequences  for  the  consuming 
nations  of  any  breakdown  in  negotiations,  and  to  explaining  actions  taken  by  the 
U.S.  Government  in  permitting  the  companies  to  concert  on  negotiations. 

Today  the  11-nation  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC), 
consisting  of  Algeria,  Iran,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Venezuela.  Libya,  Qatar. 
Abu  Dhabi,  Indonesia,  and  Nigeria,  are  in  a  strong  position  as  a  result  of  the 
world  energy  outlook.  Demand  for  oil  and  gas  by  the  developed  world  is  expand- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  OPEC  countries  have  that  oil  and  gas,  far  in  excess 
of  their  own  needs.  A  great  amount  of  creative  diplomacy  by  governments  and 
business  alike  is  going  to  be  required  if  the  demands  of  the  producing  countries 
for  increasing  revenues  and  for  control  of  the  companies  are  to  be  met  without 
disrupting  the  industry,  the  consumers,  and  the  economies  of  the  producing 
countries  themselves.  Libya  will  be  a  major  driving  force  among  the  OPEC 
countries. 

It  can  be  asked,  in  retrospect,  what  were  the  benefits  we  gained  from  our 
substantial  assistance  to  Libya  in  its  early  days  ? 

First,  we  must  recall  the  strong  efforts  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  those 
days  to  have  established  a  Soviet  trusteeship  over  the  former  Italian  colony  of 
Tripolitania.  Our  help  to  Libya  enabled  it  to  emerge  and  survive  as  an  independ- 
ent nation.  This  gave  us  advantages  in  access  to  and  the  utilization  of  key  facili- 
ties during  critical  years  following  World  War  II.  It  provided  a  base  on  which 
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the  Libyans  and  private  American  firms  could  build  the  important  petroleum 
industry  that  exists  in  that  country  today. 

Events  have  moved.  Circumstances  have  changed.  We  have  changed  with  them. 
We  should  not  regret  what  has  gone  before,  for  that  was  important  to  where  we 
are  today.  And  today's  Libya  has  a  leadership  with  which  we  still  have  problems, 
but  it  is  an  independent  leadership  providing  no  more  of  an  opportunity  to  other 
non-Arab  forces  than  it  provides  to  us. 

Long-Range  A'^iew 

North  Africa  is  a  significant  area  of  the  world,  at  the  hub  where  Europe, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  meet.  It  lies  on  our  route  of  access  to  southern  Europe 
and  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  significant  source  of  energy  for  Europe 
and  will  increasingly  become  so  for  us.  It  is  an  example  of  the  trends  and  prob- 
lems of  the  developing  world  generally. 

We  have,  without  forgetting  our  friends,  adapted  to  change  in  North  Africa. 
We  see  its  nations  as  individual  entities,  each  with  unique  characteristics, 
determining  its  own  future  and  its  own  policies.  We  see  our  relations  with 
them  as  important  to  our  own  interests.  We  can  preserve  those  interests  so  long 
as  we  are  prepared  to  continue  an  active  role  in  the  area  and  to  find  foundations 
for  our  relationships  built  genuinely  on  common  interests. 


Appendix  D. — North  ArRicA:  Background 

Prepared  by  I.  William  Zartmax  for  the  B^oru  Foundation  Review  Confer- 
ence ON  THE  Middle  East  and  North  Africa 

We  have  long  known  that  the  Maghrib  can  easily  become  a  Mediterranean 
replica  of  Tacilic  California,  witli  its  indu.str.v.  mechanized  agriculture,  modern 
cities,  and  complex  communications,  and  all  the  more  so  since  we  have  learne<l 
that  oil-rich  North  Africa  has  a  Texas  for  its  Nevada.  However,  we  have  no 
idea  what  North  African  man  can  or  will  become,  except  that  it  will  certainly 
not  be  the  same  as  California  man.  The  notion  that,  with  development,  we  will 
all  be  alike  some  day  is  probably  as  much  of  an  illusion  of  perspective  as  the 
meeting  of  parallel  lines  on  the  distant  horizon.  The  important  question  is 
then  not  how  much  North  African  man  is  fulfilling  a  teleological  notion  of  devel- 
opment but  how  much  is  he  fulfilling  the  potentialities  of  his  present  self  in 
developing  a  new  one.  North  African  man  is  changing,  without  even  a  clear 
notion  of  the  parameters  and  direction  of  that  change.  The  following  discussion 
tries  to  look  at  that  change  and  its  current  setting  in  social,  economic  and  politi- 
cal terms,  after  an  initial  presentation  of  the  foreign  relations  context  of  North 
Africa.  Our  purpose  is  to  develop  answers  to  the  two  questions.  What  is  the 
Maghrib?  and  Is  it  imiwrtant?  understood  within  the  context  of  a  i>ossibilistic 
notion  of  development. 

North  Africa  is  here  considered  to  be  Morocco,  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  (Mauri- 
tania and  Libya  are  not  included ;  both  are  rich  in  mineral  resources  and  poor 
in  productive  manpower,  presenting  less  of  a  challenge  and  capability  for  devel- 
opment, and  both  have  major  attractions  to  other  regions.  Particularly  since  the 
republican  coup  of  1969,  Libya  has  traded  in  its  membership  in  the  Maghrib 
cooperation  council  for  membership  in  the  Union  of  Arab  Republics  and  looks 
east,  except  for  its  bitter  radio  campaign  against  the  Moroccan  monarchy. 
Mauritania  trades  and  lives  southward  and,  while  never  an  Arab  League  member 
and  no  longer  an  OCAM  member,  remains  a  member  of  the  Senegal  River 
Union.  It  has,  however,  moved  into  closer  cooi^eration  with  Maghrib  councils 
since  1970.)  Not  only  are  Morocco,  Algeria  and  Tunisia  joined  together  by  their 
economic  cooperation  committees,  their  friendship  treaties,  and  their  transporta- 
tion and  energy  networks,  but  they  have  a  common  "Western  Arab"  or  "Arab- 
Berber"  identity  and  an  overwhelming  socio-cultural  similarity.  (The  three 
countries  share  the  common  proverb  that  "A  is  a  woman,  B  a  man  and  C  a  lion." 
with  the  country  names  in  the  blanks  dependent  on  which  country's  national  is 
speaking. ) 

Yet,  as  members  of  a  primary  region  (one  which  is  not  further  subdivisable 
into  internal  groups  or  among  external  groups),  the  North  African  states  also 
belong  to  other  regions :  African,  Arab,  and  Euro-Mediterranean,  as  well  as 
developing  or  Third  World.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  OAU,  African  ties  were 
important  for  North  African  states  as  supports  for  their  foreign  policy  prestige 
in  general,  their  particular  policy  aims  (including  irredentisms).  or  their  inde- 
I)endence  struggle.  After  the  breakup  of  the  more  radical  Casablanca  Group  to 
which  Morocco  and  the  Algerian  Provisional  Government  belonged,  the  North 
African  states  have  found  the  OAU  above  all  useful  as  a  podium  for  their 
policies  and  a  place  to  let  the  Morocco-Algerian  border  dispute  soak  until  it  had 
cooled  off  enough  for  them  to  handle  it  alone.  After  19()4,  however,  Africa  slippe<l 
in  its  imjwrtance  to  the  Maghrib,  for  the  region's  policies  were  little  in  need  of 
the  kind  of  support  that  African  states  could  give.  Trade  continued  to  grow,  and 
North  Africa  has  particularly  important  trade  ties  with  West  Africa.  In  other 
than  official  terms  (trade,  diplomacy),  Africa  is  relatively  unimportant  to  North 
Africans.  It  is  not  a  primary  identification  referent  and  most  sources  of 
sympathy — colonialism,  racism — are  so  because  they  are  also  part  of  the 
Maghrib  experience,  not  becau.se  they  are  associated  with  Africa.  Except  for  a 
re.surgent  anticolonial  issue,  nothing  is  likely  to  make  Africa  important  to  the 
Maghrib,  or  vice  versa,  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
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The  Arab  region  is  closer  to  the  identities  of  North  Africans,  although  socially 
as  well  as  politically,  Maghribi  attitudes  are  still  distinguishable  from  those  of 
the  Arab  East.  No  North  African  state  agrees  with  current  Arab  policy  toward 
Palestine  (whenever  and  whatever  it  may  be),  although  none  of  them  agrees 
with  the  other  two  on  the  subject  either.  Significantly,  Bourguiba's  unsolicited 
opinions  on  diplomacy,  Boumedienne's  haughty  emphasis  on  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  Hassan's  militancy  only  when  prompted  reflect  each  country's  particular 
ways  of  achieving  independence.  The  Arab  League  itself  has  dropped  in  impor- 
tance in  Arab  politics,  but  when  it  was  more  useful  (through  the  Casablanca 
summit  of  1965).  North  African  states  were  a  secondary  part  of  the  balance  of 
power  pattern  that  accompanied  the  Unity  of  Purpose  phases  of  Arab  politics, 
and  of  the  concert  pattern  that  accompanied  the  Unity  of  Ranks  phases.  None 
of  these  states  has  ever  given  decisive  weight  to  an  intra-Arab  coalition  of  policy, 
either  on  the  side  of  the  radicals  (Algeria)  or  the  moderates  (Morocco  or,  when 
not  boycotting.  Tunisia).  The  Maghrib  is  much  less  important  to  Arab  politics 
than  Arab  politics  are  to  the  Maghrib.  Bourguiba  nurtures  his  charisma  by 
baiting  Egypt  and,  when  necessary,  mediating  intra-Arab  squabbles ;  Algeria 
feeds  its  pride  and  builds  domestic  support  by  outradicalizing  the  rest ;  and 
Morocco  compensates  for  domestic  moderation  by  anti-Israeli  radicalism  lest 
the  Palestine  issue  be  used  to  rally  opiwsition  to  the  monarchy.  The  unlikely 
event  of  a  settlement  would  do  much  to  free  North  Africa  from  its  embroilment 
with  Arab  politics,  and  even  an  unfavorable  settlement  would  not  be  nearly  as 
likely  to  produce  a  compensatory  overthrow  of  government  in  North  Africa  as 
it  would  in  the  Mideast.  In  the  absence  of  a  settlement,  Arab  politics  and  the 
Palestine  question  remain  distant  but  visible,  a  flag  to  be  brandished  by  the 
government  lest  it  be  captured  by  counter-elites. 

North  Africa's  relation  to  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  is  more  complex. 
The  three  countries  are  deep  in  a  post-colonial  love-hate  relationship  with  their 
former  metropole.  reinforced  by  high  but  decreasing  ties  of  trade  and  assistance. 
As  the  complex  of  colonial  ties  peels  away,  the  last  to  go  are  the  cultural  im- 
prints left  by  language,  thought,  and  habits,  accompanied  by  the  resentment  that 
is  imposed  by  the  realization  that  these  three  important  processes  have  been 
determined  by  foreigners.  Yet  important  parts  of  the  population  still  look  to 
France  as  the  place  where  things  are  done  properly — or  at  least  the  place  from 
which  notions  of  proper  functioning  come  (even  if  these  notions  are  not  followed 
there  any  more  than  elsewhere) — as  well  as  the  place  to  go  for  work  or  vacation, 
to  make  money  or  to  spend  it.  The  number  of  Moroccan  workers  in  Euroiie  is 
greater  than  the  industrial  labor  force  in  Morocco ;  the  amount  of  money  sent 
home  from  Algerians  in  Europe  is  equal  to  the  total  oil  revenues  of  Algeria.  Thus, 
economic  ties  reinforce  cultural  ties,  and  are  eroding  less  rapidly  than  the  de- 
colonizing trend  might  suggest.  The  maintenance  of  technical  assistants  in  large 
numbers,  particularly  in  Morocco  and  Algeria,  and  the  maintenance  of  trade 
through  association  with  the  European  Communities,  already  formalized  since 
1969  for  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  keep  North  Africa  close  to  France  and  to  Europe 
in  general.  Indeed,  the  French  strategy  of  sharing  its  postcolonial  burdens 
through  EEC  as.sociation  has  been  most  successful.  But  not  only  have  trade  ties 
and  workers'  opportunities  been  enlarged ;  North  Africa  has  also  been  incorpo- 
rated into  a  Mediterranean  economic  sipace.  The  terms  of  its  association  accords 
are  now  being  negotiated  within  the  context  of  competing  demands  and  supplies 
from  Italy,  Spain.  Turkey,  Greece.  Lebanon,  and  Israel.  Like  the  latter  two.  the 
Maghrib's  association  is  not  directetl  toward  full  membership  in  the  Community 
but  it  does  reinforce  ties  and  prevent  isolation. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  .suggest  that  North  Africa's  foreign  relations  fit  only  into 
the  concentric  circles  of  regionalism.  A  major  consequence  of  decolonization  has 
been  not  only  the  renewal  of  ties  with  Arab  and  African  areas  but  a  general 
diversification  of  ties  with  developetl  countries.  Beyond  simple  foreign  policy, 
the  degree  of  this  diversification  tells  something  about  the  direction  of  politics 
within  the  countries.  If  one  could  imagine  a  binomial  index  of  dei>endency  which 
would  express  both  direction  and  intensity,  all  three  countries  would  be  scattered 
along  the  spectrum  on  both  measures,  quite  unlike  the  intuitive  impressions  they 
give. 

Morocco  has  done  least  to  diversify  its  military,  commercial,  aid,  assistance, 
investment,  and  other  ties  and  has  retained  a  Western  orientation  by  relying 
mainly  on  France  and  the  United  States  (with  some  alternation  between  the 
two  in  times  of  troubles).  Morocco  remains  an  Atlantic  nation,  bereft  of  major 
Mediterranean  ports   (it  needed  a  transit  treaty  with  Algeria  in  1970  to  get  its 
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products  to  the  sea)  and  separated  from  its  eastern  compatriots  by  a  wall  (the 
Atlas),  a  moat  (the  Moulouya ),  ami  a  desert.  Its  dabbliugs  into  radical  foreign 
policies  with  Eastern  countries — Casal)lanca  Group  (1961-1962),  Russian  MIGs 
(I960)— have  been  tactical  and  short-lived.  Yet  its  actual  policy  proclamations 
and  I'X  votes  have  been  independent  and  less  frequently  or  openly  pro-Western 
than  Tunisia's. 

^lorocco  still  has  American  troops  aboard  a  Moroccan  base  and  two  American 
communications  facilities,  and  its  arms  come  from  France  and  the  U.y.,  as  well 
as  Russia.  Trade  with  France  has  increased  10%  since  1958  and  remains  the 
largest  segment  of  ail  Moroccan  foreign  trade,  although  total  Moroccan  trade 
has  risen  from  about  twice  its  trade  with  France  to  about  three  times  that  figure 
in  1970.  Other  Cimimon  ^larket  countries'  trade  has  risen  from  a  third  of  the 
French  figure  (\':  of  Moroccan  trade)  to  two-thirds  of  the  French  figure  (Vg 
of  Moroccan  trade).  The  second  and  third  partners  at  both  times  have  been 
Germany  and  the  U.S.,  but  each  takes  less  than  a  tenth  of  Morocco's  trade.  Aid 
too  comes  principally  from  the  U.S.  and  .secondarily  from  France. 

Of  the  three  North  African  countries,  Morocco  has  the  largest  number  of 
French  cooperants,  the  largest  amount  of  continuing  colonial  investment,  the 
largest  proportion  of  Frenchmen  in  higher  business  positions,  and  a  number  of 
Europeans  continuing  to  own  farmland.  A  decade  and  a  half  after  independence 
was  granted,  there  are  still  9,000  French  technical  assistants  and  schoolteach- 
ers in  Morocco,  a  figure  that  has  not  changed  in  nearly  a  decade  and  that  must 
be  placed  in  the  context  of  a  bureaucracy  which  has  more  than  doubled  since 
independence.  Postcolonial  investment  amounts  to  over  $5  billion,  and  Frenchmen 
hold  half  the  top  business  posts.  Although  Moroccan  investment  capital  is 
scarce,  its  potential  business  directors  and  landowners  are  numerous,  and  con- 
tinued French  presence  creates  some  friction  and  resentment. 

Algeria  has  not  only  done  most  to  diversify  its  external  relations  but  has 
also  slid  the  furthest  (although  certainly  not  all  the  way)  toward  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  foreign  policy  spectrum  of  any  North  African  country.  Algerian  for- 
eign policy  has  an  independent,  arrogant  assurance  about  it  that  is  both  ram- 
bunctious and  refreshing.  Algerian  diplomats  start  from  a  feeling  that  they 
have  just  finished  beating  a  major  world  power  with  one  bare  fist  and  with 
the  other  tied  behind  their  back,  aided  by  nothing  more  concrete  than  the 
benevolent  looks  of  the  East  and  opposed  by  embarrassed  American  assistance 
to  their  enemy.  Having  done  all  this,  they  proceeded  to  chop  off  remaining 
French  claims  on  parts  of  their  country  (land,  oil,  industry,  special  economic 
and  financial  relations),  using  each  succeeding  disruption  as  a  self-imposed 
challenge  and  image-builder.  Indeed,  there  is  something  brashly  "American" 
about  Algeria,  which  may  be  admirable  but  is  scarcely  endearing. 

Algeria  expelled  the  last  colonial  troops  two  years  after  independence  and 
has  not  taken  on  any  others,  rumors  about  Russian  presence  inside  the  Mers 
al-Kebir  naval  complex  notwithstanding.  Its  arms  sources  are  largely  Rus- 
sian, and  training  outside  Algeria  has  taken  place  in  Russia,  Egypt,  and  France. 
Although  France  remains  Algeria's  largest  trading  partner,  total  trade  with 
the  metropole  has  dropped  considerably,  and  its  proportion  of  all  Algerian 
trade  has  fallen  from  90  percent  in  1958  to  60  percent  in  1970  (although  ex- 
ports to  France  have  increased).  Increased  exchanges  with  other  countries  were 
insignificant  in  1958  but  by  1970  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  Common  Market  had 
risen  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  French  figure  and  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries had  risen  to  a  sixth  of  the  French  figure  ;  the  U.S.  equaled  the  Communist  im- 
port figure  but  fell  far  behind  its  exports  from  Algeria.  Algeria  also  has  a 
large  number  (8,000)  technical  assistants  from  France,  nearly  the  same  number 
as  Morocco  in  half  the  time  since  independence  was  granted ;  reduction  has  been 
the  result  of  French  refusals,  however.  There  are  about  half  that  number  from 
other  countries,  including  more  than  2,000  Russians  and  some  American  business 
consultant  missions. 

All  foreign  ownership  of  Algerian  land,  resources  and  industry  has  been 
abolished.  Technical  assistants  clearly  work  for  Algerians,  not  the  reverse.  They 
are  treated  as  reference  librarians  or  computer  terminals,  to  be  tapped  for 
their  output  but  never  to  be  granted  executive  authority. 

Between  the  two  countries,  Tunisia  has  developed  an  impressive  amount  of 
diversification  but  has  maintained  a  Western  orientation  in  its  foreign  relations 
with  France  on  a  close  and  friendly  basis  and  developing  an  obligation  rela- 
tionship Car)  with  the  U.S.  to  fill  its  .security  needs.  Tunisia  has  worked  hard 
for  this  relationship  and  has  threatened  France  with  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.  with 
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Russia  to  get  it.  In  tlie  process,  it  has  practically  eliminated  French  influence 
in  its  domestic  property  and  relations,  to  an  extent  almost  as  great  as  Algeria,  and 
has  become  a  special  ward  of  American  aid  and  diplomatic  programs,  to  the 
point  where  it  could  break  off  relations  with  Arab  and  Communist  states  from 
time  to  time  with  impunity  and  could  make  outrageous  policy  statements  on 
such  inflammable  issues  as  Vietnam  and  Palestine  without  losing  the  stance  of 
independence  in  foreign  policy  that  has  made  it  such  a  frequent  mediator.  Tunisia 
took  a  longer  time  than  its  neighbors  to  rid  ifself  of  French  troops  because  of 
the  Algerian  war,  biit  all  in  all  its  tenacity  on  the  issue  was  remarkably  effec- 
tive. No  other  troops  have  taken  over  the  watch — almost  literally,  since  Tunisia's 
own  army  is  so  small ;  arms  aid  for  the  limited  armed  forces  is  primarily 
American  and  secondarily  French. 

Trade  with  the  former  metropole  has  dropped  absolutely  and  its  proportion 
of  the  total  has  fallen  dramatically  from  two-thirds  (1958)  to  betw^een  a  quarter 
and  a  third  (1970)  of  Tunisian  exports  and  imports,  respectively.  Other  EEC 
countries,  which  took  a  twentieth  of  Tunisian  trade  in  1958,  now  account  for 
a  third  of  its  exports  and  a  fifth  of  its  imports,  and  the  U.S.  for  a  sixth  of 
Tunisian  imports.  Aid  is  above  all  American,  and  in  large  quantities.  Tunisia 
was  the  fifth  highest  per  capita  receiver  of  Western  aid  of  all  independent 
developing  countries,  with  a  1968-70  figure  of  $23,  ranking  just  above  Israel, 
as  well  as  above  Algeria  (31st  with  $8.57)  and  Morocco  (42nd  with  $7.13)  ; 
aid  was  over  10%  of  Tunisian  GNP  (and  about  3.8%  in  the  cases  of  Algerian  and 
Moroccan).  Tunisia  has  reduced  French  technical  assistants  to  3,600  and  has 
kept  other  sources  of  foreign  personnel  diversified  and  small ;  Tunisia's  rich- 
est resource  is  its  own  educated  population.  Foreign  ownership  has  also  been 
nearly  eliminated,  by  both  nationalization  and  Tunisianization. 

II 

It  has  been  implied  that  foreign  relations  have  some  relation  to  domestic 
relations  involving  power,  status,  and  wealth,  although  it  is  not  clear  whether 
foreign  ties  reflect  or  influence  such  domestic  eonsideration.s.  In  any  case,  un- 
less an  imderstanding  of  the  Maghrib  and  its  importance  is  sought  only  in 
international  geopolitics,  a  closer  look  must  be  taken  at  some  comparative  meas- 
ures of  North  African  countries  and  then  at  some  more  dynamic  processes  asso- 
ciated with  different  types  of  development,  in  order  to  understand  the  possibili- 
ties for  self-realization  and  change  in  North  Africa. 

Morocco  and  Algeria  have  roughly  the  same  population  (14  and  13  million), 
three  times  that  of  Tunisia  (4.6  million),  and  roughly  the  same  number  of 
people  per  unit  of  arable  land  (175  and  195),  nearly  twice  the  figure  for 
Tunisia  (102).  They  also  have  about  the  same  high  population  growth  rate 
(3.3),  slightly  higher  than  that  of  Tunisia.  All  populations  are  very  young,  with 
half  the  people  less  than  16  years  old.  Per  capita  GNP  is  between  $200 
(Morocco)  and  $250  (Algeria),  having  risen  from  1956  from  between  $140 
(Morocco)  and  $175  (Algeria  and  Tunisia).  In  the  middle  of  the  decade,  nearly 
3  out  of  10  Tunisians  and  2.5  out  of  10  Moroccans  belonged  to  the  economically 
active  iwpulation,  twice  the  Algerian  figure.  Of  these,  60  percent  of  the  Tuni- 
sians and  Moroccans  and  70%  of  the  Algerians  were  in  agriculture ;  20  percent 
of  the  Tunisians  and  Algerians  were  in  services  and  25  percent  of  the  Moroccans. 
The  remainder  were  in  industry,  the  Tunisian  proportion  being  more  than  twice 
the  Algerian  and  almost  twice  the  Moroccan.  Non-agricultural  unemployment 
at  the  end  of  the  decade  was  44  percent  in  Algeria,  22  i>ercent  in  Morocco,  and 
none  in  Tunisia  ;  agricultural  underemployment  was  69  percent  in  Algeria.  59 
percent  in  Morocco,  and  66  percent  in  Tunisia.  Among  the  economically  inactive 
youth,  in  the  mid-sixties,  out  of  ten  primary-school  age  children  4  were  in 
school  in  Morocco,  6  in  Algeria  and  8  in  Tunisia.  Expressed  differently,  pri- 
mary school  enrollment  rose  between  independence  and  the  mid-sixties  from 
9  percent  to  12  i>ercent  of  the  total  population  in  Algeria,  from  7  percent  to 
17  percent  in  Tunisia,  and  from  5  percent  to  9  percent  in  Morocco.  At  the  same 
mid-point  in  the  sixties,  out  of  10  pupils  in  primary  .sichool,  1  went  to  secondary 
school  in  Algeria,  1.5  in  Tunisia,  and  2  in  Morocco ;  out  of  10  pupils  in  secondary 
school,  1  in  Tunisia  and  Algeria  and  i/o  in  Morocco  went  to  college.  By  mid-decade, 
literacy  in  Morocco  had  risen  only  to  15  percent,  in  Tunisia  to  19  percent 
and  in  Algeria  to  22  percent.  Towns  and  cities  over  20  000  (urban  popula- 
tion) containetl  not  quite  a  quarter  of  the  population  in  each  country  in  1960, 
and  about  3  out  of  10  a  decade  later;  cities  over  100,000.  however,  contained 
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1  out  of  10  Tunisians,  2  out  of  10  Moroccans  and  a  number  of  Algerians  rising 
from  the  first  to  tlie  second  figiire  over  the  decade 

Although  these  are  important  development  indicators,  many  others  could  be 
cited.  It  is  clear  from  them,  however,  that  there  is  no  sharp  differentiation  among 
the  three  countries  and  that  their  individual  variances  occur  within  a  range 
that  also  includes  Egypt,  Syria,  Senegal,  Zaire,  Liberia,  Ivory  Coast,  Ecuador, 
and  others.  Thus,  if  other  developing  countries  are  considered,  it  is  the  similari- 
ties rather  than  the  differences  within  North  Africa  that  are  brought  out.  This 
is  clearly  shown  in  an  examination  of  "social  mobilization  neighbors"  on  the 
basis  of  seven  major  social  mobilization  indicators — urban  population,  school 
population,  literacy,  industrial  labor  force,  radios  per  capita,  per  capita  physi- 
cians, per  capita  GNP — as  used  by  Deutsch  and  Hudson.  Morocco  and  Tunisia 
were  the  only  -neighbors"  on  the  basis  of  all  indicators  (using  figures  about  the 
time  of  their  independence)  ;  on  the  basis  of  6  indicators,  they  were  joined  by 
Algeria  and  Guatemala.  On  the  basis  of  5  indicators,  "neighbors"  were  Morocco, 
Tunisia.  Algeria,  Guatemala,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Libya,  Nicaragua,  and  Turkey.  A 
decade  later,  the  three  had  grown  further  apart.  Morocco  was  the  least  developed 
on  all  six  indicators  (data  not  available  for  industrial  labor  force)  and  Tunisia 
and  Algeria  split  the  lead  on  the  others ;  in  between  them  were  no  countries  on 
5  or  6  indicators  but  on  4  there  were  Ecuador,  Brazil,  Egypt  and  Congo  (Brazza- 
ville), North  Africa's  closest  "neighbors."  (Another  attempt  to  delineate  natural 
regions  beyond  propinquity,  developed  by  Russett,  also  keeps  the  three  Maghribi 
countries  together  and  factors  out  similarities  with  such  others  as  Iran,  Iraq, 
Syria,  Jordan,  Egypt,  Thailand,  South  Korea,  and  also  with  Turkey,  Ceylon, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Ecuador,  and  Paraguay,  although  the  measures  are  less 
clear  and  the  data  late  colonial. ) 

Such  indicators,  of  course,  give  as  much  but  no  more  idea  about  a  society 
than  vital  statistics  give  about  a  person.  They  can  be  given  a  bit  more  life  and 
depth  by  being  brought  together  within  the  notion  of  an  economic,  social,  and 
political  system  and  within  the  processes  of  economic,  social  and  political  devel- 
opment. Definitions  of  the  latter  are  legion,  but  the  one  to  be  used  here  refers 
to  the  existence  of  self-sustaining  growth  in  each  of  the  three  sectors  of  human 
activity,  in  terms  of  wealth,  roles,  and  power.  In  each  case,  both  growth  and 
distribution   are   necessary   components  of  the  concept  of  development. 

Economic  development,  extended  to  concrete  instances,  means  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply  in  an  economic  system  and  the  roughly  concomitant  increase 
in  available  goods  and  services  (otherwise  there  is  merely  inflation),  accom- 
plished through  the  investment  of  the  increased  money  in  increased  production 
capacity,  and  accompanied  by  the  expansion  both  of  resources  and  of  the  people 
benefitting  from  them.  Since  these  things  are  often  harder  to  measure  than  the 
terminology  might  suggest,  and  since  the  author  is  not  an  economist,  descriptions 
will  be  general. 

The  three  North  African  economies  have  been  based  for  millennia  on  Mediter- 
ranean agriculture — grain,  olives,  citrus  fruit,  vegetables,  vineyards — augmented 
by  more  recent  discoveries  of  minerals — oil  and  gas,  phosphates,  and  lesser  quan- 
tities of  iron,  manganese,  lead,  zinc.  In  both  agriculture  and  minerals,  each 
country  is  usually  competitive  with  at  least  one  other  of  the  three,  but  there  is 
some  basis  for  exchanges  in  goods  nevertheless.  Despite  great  efforts,  many  plans, 
burgeoning  technocratic  attention,  and  much  foreign  aid,  the  distribution  of 
these  activities — the  structure  of  the  economy — has  changed  little  since  inde- 
pendence. Even  the  much  greater  changes  during  colonial  rule  w^ere  not  enough 
to  make  change  self-generating :  at  best  it  is  only  self-maintaining.  In  the  decade 
1957-66  (the  first  decade  of  independence  for  Tunisia  and  Morocco),  GNP  rose 
by  40  (Tunisia)  to  80  (Morocco)  percent,  per  capita  (GNP  by  20  (Tunisia)  to  30 
(Morocco)  percent,  and  consumer  prices  by  15  (Tunisia)  to  40  (Morocco)  per- 
cent ;  in  each  case,  Algeria  fell  somewhere  in  between.  But  in  each  country  agri- 
culture has  continued  to  produce  about  30  percent  of  the  GDP,  and  industry 
about  20  percent,  with  the  rest  in  services,  administration,  and  commerce.  Only 
energy  resources  have  boomed.  Although  production  in  agriculture  has  risen, 
productivity  has  remained  constant  or  fallen  since  colonial  times  and  is  often 
low  compared  with  developed  industry  or  agriculture  or  even  with  other  devel- 
oping countries.  Investment  figures  are  rare  and  contradictory,  but  investment 
appears  to  be  lower  than  before  independence  and  is  heavier  in  infrastructural 
than  in  industrial  or,  even  more  so,  agricultural  sectors. 

It  is  clear  enough  what  has  to  be  done  in  such  situations.  The  theories  of  in- 
vestment sources  and  the  technologies  of  increased  agricultural  and  industrial 
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productivity  are  replete  with  remedies.  The  question  is  how  a  particular  group 
of  people  and  the  leaders  from  its  midst  can  decide,  support,  and  implement  the 
necessary  policies.  Its  answer  lies  in  an  examination  of  the  society  and  policy 
in  which  the  economy  operates.  As  a  transition  between  economics  and  matters 
of  social  and  political  development,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  social  structure 
of  the  economy. 

More  people  are  benefitting  from  the  growing  economy  for  two  reasons :  popu- 
lation growth  consumes  economic  growth,  and  the  elimination  of  the  colonial 
sector  has  allowed  for  a  redistribution  of  goods  and  services  to  and  within  the 
national  community.  The  aggregate  figiire  for  per  capita  GNP  indicates  that 
economic  growth  plus  redistribution  of  the  colonial  share  has  provided  a  national 
economy  that  has  increased  enough  for  everyone  to  be  better  off,  although  when 
corrected  by  the  consumer  price  index,  even  this  figure  is  severely  reduced.  But 
in  addition,  the  aggregate  is  a  gross  and  unreal  figure.  What  matters  more  is 
the  social  distribution  of  the  wealth.  Sound  figures  are  very  hard  to  obtain.  How- 
ever, those  estimates  available  suggest  that,  despite  all  the  differences  in  self- 
appointed  labels,  there  is  remarkable  similarity  among  the  three  countries.  In 
the  mid-sixties,  Algeria  and  Morocco  had  a  similar  labor  (3(X),000)  and  white 
collar  (100,000)  population;  the  Moroccan  commercial  and  artisanal  sector 
(220,000)  was  larger  than  the  Algerian  (180,000)  but  the  Algerian  executive 
(25,000)  and  government  (300,000)  sectors  were  larger  than  the  Moroccan 
(10,000  and  240,000).  It  is  hard  to  establish  proportionality  in  Tunisia  for  com- 
parison; its  population  should  give  it  a  third  of  the  Moroccan-Algerian  figures 
but  its  higher  urban  employment  rate  gives  a  total  equal  to  half  of  the  Moroccan- 
Algerian  figure.  The  Tunisian  breakdown  reflects  both  proportions. 

Tunisia  had  half  the  Moroccan- Algerian  number  of  workers  (150.000)  and  half 
the  larger.  Moroccan  number  of  artisans  and  traders  (110.000)  ;  it  had  a  third 
the  smaller,  Moroccan  number  of  govei-nment  employees  (80,000)  but  larger  pro- 
portions of  white  collar  workers  (70,000)  and  executives  (15,000).  Unfortunately, 
the  income  figures  are  even  more  speculative  and  less  complete.  According  to 
Samir  Amin,  Algerian  incomes  are  higher  than  Tunisian  for  the  government  and 
workers  categories,  lower  for  the  artisan-trader  category,  and  the  same  for 
executives ;  that,  in  any  case,  is  an  effective  translation  of  the  two  countries' 
ideologies  and  may  not  be  any  more  reliable  than  that.  By  the  same  measure, 
we  would  expect  Moroccan  incomes  to  be  closer  to  the  Tunisian  than  to  the 
Algerian,  and  perhaps  show  an  even  greater  span  between  workers'  and  execu- 
tives' average  incomes  than  in  Tunisia  (4:1;  compared  with  2:1  attributed  to 
Algeria).  On  the  other  hand,  a  full  comparison  must  also  take  into  account  the 
larger  unemployment  in  Algeria  than  in  the  other  two  countries.  A  few,  more 
impressionistic  conclusions  must  be  given,  even  at  the  risk  of  overtaking  the  dis- 
cussion of  social  development.  There  is  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  in  all  three 
economies,  probably  somewhat  greater  in  Morocco  than  in  Algeria,  with  Tunisia 
in  between,  but  similar  in  all  three  cases  nonetheless.  The  notable  difference  is 
not  in  the  concentration  of  wealth  but  in  the  social  background  of  the  wealthy. 
Although  all  three  have  rich  commercial  families  who  make  money  by  trade  and 
invest  it  in  real  estate  (Algeria  included),  the  majority  of  those  who  hold  wealth 
and  power  in  Morocco  tend  to  come  from  the  traditional  upper  class  (urban  or 
rural),  those  in  Algeria  are  a  "New  Class"  of  nouveaux  riches  from  modest, 
small-town,  lower  middle  class  backgrounds,  and  those  in  Tunisia  tend  to  be  a 
mixture,  combining  urban  upper  class  and  middle  class  backgrounds. 

Social  development,  extended  to  concrete  instances  refers  to  the  expansion  of 
roles  in  society  through  increased  specialization  and  division  of  labor,  and  in- 
creased mobility  or  roles  access.  It  is  also  accompanied  by  a  change  in  cultural 
values,  relating  to  roles  and  mobility  but  also  to  identity.  Roles  means  more 
than  simply  jobs,  but  there  is  enough  of  a  relation  between  the  two  to  begin  by 
focussing  on  promotional  opportunity  through  education  and  employment.  In  the 
Maghrib  as  elsewhere  in  the  Mideast,  colonization  has  brought  social  develop- 
ment conceived  in  these  terns,  upsetting  the  patterns  of  traditional  Muslim 
society.  Furthermore,  decolonization  (except  to  the  extent  it  is  blocked  by  the 
continued  presence  of  post-colonial  Europeans)  has  brought  a  sudden  influx  of 
North  Africans  into  the  roles  occupied  (and  frequently  created)  by  the  colonizer. 
Yet  the  situation  varies  a  good  deal  in  the  three  countries,  considering  both  the 
amount  of  growth  and  the  social  source  of  those  who  flUed  new  roles. 

In  all  three  societies,  the  majority  of  the  population  has  continued  its  tradi- 
tional agricultural  existence  largely  unchanged.  Although  the  fellahin's  children 
may  now  be  going  to  school,  they  are  less  likely  to  do  so  than  if  they  lived  in  an 
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urban  setting.  Even  where  schooling  is  available,  its  effect  is  felt  by  the  sons,  not 
the  fathers  (and  all  the  less  so  by  the  mothers  and  daughters).  Whether  the 
current  policy  is  to  improve  infrastructure,  as  in  Morocco,  or  facilities  and 
sometimes  structures,  as  in  Tunisia,  or  industrial  trickle-down  on  radically 
changed  structures,  as  in  Algeria,  the  fellahin  still  remain  the  neglected  dead 
weight  of  North  Afrfican  society.  The  social  framework  for  impro\ing  the 
quality  of  life  for  those  who  stay  on  the  farm  is  some  sort  of  cooi)eration  in  a 
form  adequate  to  replace  the  autonomous  jem'a  of  the  traditional  society  or  the 
paternalistic  private  farm  or  state  extension  service  of  the  colonial  regime.  The 
form  varies,  from  the  state  farms  which  succeetied  the  self -management  experi- 
ment on  former  colonial  lands  in  Algeria,  through  the  stringent  cooi)erativiza- 
tion  enforced  throughout  Tunisia  in  1968  and  rapidly  abandoned  a  year  later,  to 
the  various  types  of  machine  tractor  stations,  extension  services,  and  village 
development  programs  which  have  followed  one  another  in  Morocco.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  biggest  problem,  common  to  all  these  programs,  is  the  lack  of 
trained  agricultural  technicians  who  can  relate  to  the  fellahin  (the  same  prob- 
lem, ironically,  that  the  French  faced  across  a  racial  barrier). 

Yet  rural  mobility  is  possible,  either  in  or  out  of  the  countryside.  Many 
achieve  a  change  in  status  within  the  coimtryside  by  becoming  agricultural 
workers  on  either  private  or  .state  farms.  The  traditional  form  of  this  status  has 
been  the  khammcs,  a  share-cropper  working  for  a  fifth  of  the  produce;  salaried 
farm  labor  arose  on  modem  colonial  farms,  which  when  taken  over  after  inde- 
pendence continued  to  require  the  same  type  of  labor,  even  if  organized  collec- 
tively for  a  period,  as  in  Algeria.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  the  minimum 
salary  (if  enforced)  or  the  possibility  of  more  stable  employment  (if  realized) 
overcomes  the  disadvantages  of  alienation  and  dependency  that  is  inherent  in 
farm  labor,  in  Maghrib  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

The  other  way  for  farmers  to  achieve  mobility  has  been  to  move  into  the 
towns  and  cities,  as  they  have  done  in  droves  throughout  the  century.  Such  a 
move  is  initially  not  permanent  and  is  a  self-fulfilling  exi>ectation ;  no  matter 
how  bad  things  are  in  the  bidonville,  they  seem  better  than  the  drab  duwar 
(hamlet),  with  which  ties  are  in  any  ease  maintained  as  a  seasonal  alternative 
or  ultimate  fallback  position.  The  shantytown  is  a  vulnerable,  vigorous,  aspirant 
society,  but  not  a  rebellious  one;  the  Battle  of  Algiers  (1957)  and  the  Casablanca 
riots  (1965)  took  place  in  the  casba  or  medina  (traditional  quarter),  not  in  the 
bidonvilles.  But  social  change  though  it  may  be,  rural  migration  is  social  pro- 
motion only  if  jobs  are  available.  Continuing  in-migration  has  the  advantage  of 
depopulating  marginal  agricultural  areas,  but  in  the  process  it  creates  both 
urban  and  rural  imbalances  that  could  constitute  either  constructive  or  de- 
bilitating pressures. 

Within  the  urban  society,  colonial  rule  created  a  rapid  expansion  in  the 
number  and  types  of  new  roles,  and  even  provided  opportunities  for  Muslims  to 
fill  them.  The  opportunities  were  not  enough,  of  course ;  conditions  for  the 
nationalist  revolt  were  created  by  the  ascriptive  barrier  to  the  promotion  of 
Xorth  Africans  who  had  been  prepared  for  achievement,  through  increased 
education  and  aspiration.  The  French  created  the  structures  to  be  filled,  pro- 
vided both  the  training  and  the  blockage  necessary  for  a  movement  of  self- 
assertion,  and  left  under  its  pressure.  The  wave  of  North  Africans  that  swept 
over  these  structures  grew  with  its  own  momentum.  In  1955.  about  a  quarter  of 
the  non-teaching,  non-military  civil  servants  were  Muslim  (5.000  out  of  19,000 
in  Tunisia,  10,000  out  of  50,000  in  Algeria,  12,000  out  of  50,000  in  Morocco)  ;  a 
decade  later  the  Muslim  civil  service  had  taken  over  and  doubled  the  French 
total  (34,000  in  Timisia,  93,000  in  Algeria,  120,000  in  Morocco).  In  the  last 
year  before  independence,  a  twentieth  of  the  population  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia 
and  a  tenth  in  Algeria  (450,000  or  4,4  percent  in  Morocco,  255,000  or  6.5  per- 
cent in  Tunisia,  1,040,000  or  9.7  percent  in  Algeria)  were  French;  their  roles 
in  society  were  rapidly  taken  over  by  the  Muslims  after  .sovereignty  changed 
hands. 

Numbers  alone  give  some  notion  of  social  promotion  or  the  "instant  mobility" 
of  independence ;  source  gives  another  dimension.  Those  who  moved  into  new 
roles  did  so  from  two  different  positions ;  either  laterally  from  a  similar  social 
level  in  traditional  society  or  vertically  from  a  lower  social  level.  Again,  figures 
are  unavailable,  but  in  a  schematic  way  and  with  plenty  of  exceptions,  it  is 
possible  to  say  that  Moroccans  have  tended  to  follow  the  lateral  path,  Algerians 
the  vertical  path,  and  Tunisians  a  mixture. 
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The  "instant  mobility"  of  independence  is  an  impressive  moment  of  social 
development,  just  as  the  nationalist  movement  represents  a  tremendous  outburst 
of  political  development  (there  is  no  parallel  phenomenon  at  the  same  moment 
in  the  economic  sphere,  to  the  contrary).  A  tougher  test  comes  thereafter:  can 
the  growth  of  the  social  system  and  the  continuing  mobility  of  new  people  into 
new  roles  be  sustained?  Again,  hard  data  are  difficult  to  find,  but  unemployment 
figures  suggest  a  negative  answer.  Yet  if  population,  education,  urbanization,  and 
aspiration  growth  rates  all  outdistance  economic  growth  rates,  there  is  at  least 
a  suggestion  that  social  development  is  not  lagging,  but  rather  that  it  is  out- 
distancing economic  development.  Like  many  developing  countries,  the  North 
African  societies  have  the  manpower  that  is  free  and  able  to  take  on  easily 
conceivable  roles;  what  is  lacking  is  the  economic  base  to  employ  the  newly 
educated  and  to  meet  the  new  aspirations.  As  the  absorjJtion  capacities  of  the 
countries  become  saturated,  they  find  themselves  faced  with  the  same  sort  of 
blockages  that  gave  rise  to  the  nationalist  movement,  a  dangerous  situation 
for  any  incumbent.  The  result  can  be  rebellion  or  apathy. 

Before  leaving  social  development,  there  should  be  a  word  about  changing 
values.  There  is  no  doubt  about  massive  changes  in  two  important  aspects  of 
traditional  culture :  women  and  religion.  Changes  mirror  the  "style"  of  each 
country.  Algeria,  with  the  massive  secularization  and  women's  liberation 
brought  about  by  the  war,  has  undergone  an  equally  massive  retrenchment, 
producing  sharply  contradictory  currents.  Women  have  returned  to  the  home 
and  the  mosque  to  the  village,  but  young  school  girls  from  that  home  are  being 
educated  in  equality  and  the  mosque  is  more  important  than  attendance  in  it. 
(What  other  country  provides  separate  voting  booths  for  its  veiled  women  but 
has  its  high  school  girls  in  gym  suits  doing  calisthenics  publicly  in  the  middle  of 
the  capital?)  Morocco  is  gradually  liberating  its  women  but  its  traditional 
religion  is  still  strong  and  even  institutionalized.  Tunisia  has  moved  more 
rapidly  on  both  fronts  but  not  so  rapidly  as  to  cause  the  Algeria  type  of  counter- 
reaction.  The  extent  and  impact  of  secularization  in  Muslim  North  Africa  is 
difficult  to  grasp  and  varies  in  many  dimensions  within  each  country.  Some  of  the 
religious  functions — support  of  the  mosque,  redistribution  of  wealth  to  the  poor 
izakat) — have  been  taken  over  by  each  state.  In  social  life,  religion  has  been 
reduced  to  social  rites — the  hajj,  observation  of  Ramadan  (enforced  in  both 
monarchial  Morocco  and  revolutionary  Algeria) — rather  than  being  the  motor 
of  society.  In  education,  there  are  classes  in  religion  and  morality  in  all  three 
countries,  freeing  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  for  secular  teachings.  Despite 
superstition  and  faith,  there  is  a  pervasive  view  in  North  Africa  today  that 
human  will  and  scientific  law,  not  external  forces,  guide  daily  events.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  all  Maghrib  is  Muslim,  even  its  socialism !  Islam  is  an  innate, 
inherited  identify  factor,  not  a  social  belief  or  personal  practice.  As  such,  it  is 
mot  a  trait  that  has  to  be  cultivated,  because  one  is  born  that  way. 

Yet  within  this  identity,  national  identity  has  also  grown:  across  the  Arab- 
Berber  gap  and  within  the  Muslim  community  (umma).  the  nation  has  been 
built.  Within  the  national  form,  the  three  nations  seek  the  content  of  their 
identity.  Their  academic  and  other  intellectual  communities  begin  to  face  the 
supreme  measure  of  social  development :  the  ability  to  study  and  evaluate  one- 
self. The  job  is  easier  in  its  beginnings,  since  literature  and  history  can  first  be 
revisionist  to  correct  the  biases  of  colonial  stories  and  studies.  Beyond  such 
reevaluations,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  face  the  present ;  Tunisia  is  the  only 
one  of  the  three  countries  that  can  claim  active,  honest  scholarship  in  current 
social  science.  In  literature,  all  three  countries  have  thriving  contesting  writers ; 
ironically  but  understandably,  some  of  the  best  are  abroad,  honest  critics  from  a 
distance. 
'  Political  development,  extended  to  concrete  instances,  refers  to  the  expansion 
of  the  polity's  problem-solving  capabilities.  The  generation  of  political  power  is 
accompanied  by  the  creation  and  expansion  of  institutions  for  its  exercise,  for 
without  regularized  channels  for  solving  problems  sustained  power  generation 
over  a  long  period  of  time  is  unlikely.  There  is  more  difference  among  the  three 
political  systems  in  North  Africa  than  among  their  economics  or  societies.  If  hard 
data  for  looking  into  these  differences  are  still  not  clearly  conceptualized,  let 
alone  available,  some  general  appreciations  can  nevertheless  be  supported. 

In  Morocco,  legitimacy  or  the  right  of  the  incumbents  to  exercise  authority  is 
shrinking.  Yet.  while  the  monarchy's  days  seem  to  be  finite,  they  are  not  yet 
numbered,  since  alternatives  and  their  schedules  are  not  clearly  present.  Since 
independence,  the  monarchy  has  enjoyed  a  broad  legitimacy  based  on  traditional. 
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charismatic,  and  legal-rational  sources.  After  the  death  of  Mohammed  V,  whose 
barakit  was  proven  by  the  largest  miracle  of  all — independence,  his  son,  Hassan 
II,  has  lost  legitimac.v  on  all  three  counts.  Social  cliange  and  a  native  cynicism 
have  eaten  into  traditional  sources  of  support,  his  charisma  has  worn  thin,  and 
the  performance  of  his  regime  has  not  been  up  to  its  self-imposed  developmental 
challenges.  The  high  degree  of  institutionalization  and  legitimization  inherent  in 
the  traditional  monarchy  has  misled  its  incumbent  away  from  the  continual  cul- 
tivation of  legitimacy  and  the  careful  constructicm  of  institutions ;  the  ascriptive 
nature  of  his  selection  has  led  him  away  from  social  change,  for  it  is  natural  for 
him  to  assume  that  by  keeping  people  in  their  place  he  can  keep  himself  in  his. 
All  in  all.  there  is  a  growing  and  inescapable  resemblance  to  Farouq. 

The  ^loroccan  political  system  has  been  the  victim  of  an  unhappy  coincidence : 
at  the  end  of  a  historic  process  over  a  century  in  which  power  has  come  to  be  con- 
centrated in  tile  monarchy  ruling  over  a  national  polity,  a  new  source  of  power- 
organized  popular  participation — arose  and  became  a  potential  challenge  to  the 
newly  reinforced  monarchy.  Instinctively,  the  monarchy  has  avoided  "being  put 
in  equation"  by  first  helping  the  independence  (Istiqlal)  movement  break  up  into 
a  number  of  competing  political  parties,  and  then,  encouraged  by  his  own  success, 
by  reducing  these  parties  to  pressure  groups  dependent  for  their  power  on  access 
to  his  chambers.  In  the  process,  institutions  of  government  have  been  weakened 
and  shuffled,  constitutions  have  succeeded  each  other  with  exponentially  increas- 
ing rapidity  (1962.  1970.  1972)  and  decreasing  support,  and  elections — which 
started  out  as  models  of  competition,  honesty  and  participation  in  a  developing 
country — have  become  a  fraud  and  a  joke. 

As  organized  political  expression  declines,  anomic  politics  increases.  The  first 
major  outbreak  was  the  explosion  of  expressive  violence  in  the  Casablanca  riots 
of  workers  and  students  in  the  summer  of  1965.  A  minor  instance  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  1970  when  farmers  rebelled  in  the  Gharb  as  former  colonial  land  they 
sought  was  handed  over  to  an  absentee  landlord.  A  major  outbreak  came  again 
the  next  summer,  when  an  ill-conceived  military  revolt  nearly  overthrew  the 
monarchy  but  in  the  end  only  succeeded  in  annihilating  most  of  the  leading  oflS- 
cers  (on  both  sides  of  the  revolt).  Unless  a  miracle — out  of  his  character — is  pro- 
duced by  the  king  in  the  form  of  a  galvanizing  burst  of  popular  and  effective 
energy  toward  social  change  and  economic  development,  cynicism  is  likely  to 
spread  from  its  traditional  rural  base  to  the  new  elites  and  fewer  people  will  be 
willing  to  take  an  active  and  responsible  role  in  politics.  As  a  result  of  these 
trends,  power  is  not  only  concentrated ;  it  is  inflated  and  shrinking  in  the  Moroc- 
can system — in  a  very  broad  sense,  it  takes  inordinate  amounts  of  energy  to  get 
things  done  in  Morocco  and  fewer  problems  are  being  solved. 

Yet  the  alternatives  are  not  at  all  clear,  largely  because  they  have  each  missed 
their  chance.  Mehdi  ben  Barka,  the  most  prominent  bearer  of  revolutionary- 
ideological  legitimacy,  dissipated  his  energies,  on  the  Tri-Continental  movement 
and  was  then  kidnapped  and  eliminated  by  the  palace,  to  the  conspicuous  silence 
of  his  fellow  leaders  and  rivals  within  the  leftwing  party  (UNFP).  Whether 
the  1971  coup  at  Skhirt  was  a  general's  coup  or  a  colonel's  coup  (both  were 
involved),  it  was  above  all  a  coup  rate,  wasting  the  military's  capabilities  for 
either  preemptive  or  constructive  action  in  the  near  future.  Yet  as  the  political 
system  shrinks,  a  large  amount  of  political  energy  is  not  likely  to  be  required  to 
overthrow  it,  security  forces  notwithstanding.  A  growing  middle  class,  with  more 
and  more  young  people  in  it,  stands  ready  to  support  a  government  that  would 
generate  productive  and  problem-solving  capacities. 

In  Algeria,  the  broadest  aim  of  the  present  government  has  been  to  move 
from  revolutionary-ideological  legitimacy  to  legal-rational  sources.  Boumedienne 
came  to  power  in  the  name  of  The  Revolution,  charging  Ben  Bella  with  ity  be- 
trayal. Indeed,  the  previous  government  had  tried  to  combine  revolutionary 
ideology  and  charismatic  sources  of  legitimacy,  a  fatal  attempt  since  one  of 
the  major  tenets  of  the  ideology  of  the  Algerian  Revolution  was  collective,  not 
charismatic,  leadership.  As  Islam  stands  behind  the  right  to  rule  in  Morocco, 
so  The  Revolution  (1954-1962)  stands  behind  it  in  Algeria,  and  in  both  cases 
at  an  ever-increasing  distance.  Yet  the  pas.sage  from  revolutionarj-  to  insti- 
tutional legitimacy  has  its  dangers,  since  complete  institutionalization  implies 
the  possibility  of  contesting  and  removing  the  revolutionary  incumbents  from 
office.  As  a  result,  institutions  at  the  top  remain  bureaucratic,  and  only  at  lower 
levels  more  democratic.  The  type  of  politics,  in  turn,  follows  this  formal 
division. 
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As  in  any  nationalist  movement,  but  to  a  far  greater  extent,  the  struggle 
for  independence  in  Algeria  meant  an  intense  but  relatively  short-lived  burst 
of  political  development.  Tremendous  power— to  accomplish  man's  highest  goal, 
control  of  his  own  destiny — was  unleashed  against  impressive  resistance,  iden- 
tity and  participation  were  galvanized,  and  the  high  goal  was  achieved.  The 
result  was  erratic.  Alongside  high  revolutionary  expectations  was  also  wide- 
spread post-revolutionary  fatigue;  many  people  had  fought  to  be  left  alone. 
Alongside  the  sharp  dislocations  of  revolutionary  change  came  the  need  for 
revolutionary  order ;  control,  direction,  and  guidance  were  needed  to  create  the 
New  Algerian  Man  (and  even  more.  Woman)  in  the  New  Algerian  Society. 
After  an  interim  of  enthusiasm,  disorder,  insecurity,  and  unclear  directions,  the 
Boumedienne  regime  has  tried  to  meet  these  needs. 

In  this  light,  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  one  of  the  Third  World's  most 
famous  revolutionary  movements  (the  FLN)  has  been  such  a  dud  as  a  single 
party.  At  the  time  of  independence,  everyone  was  FLN  and,  except  for  the 
Federation  in  France,  there  was  no  autonomous  organization  to  bear  the  party 
name.  Those  who  were  active  members  of  the  FLN  were  in  reality  either  members 
of  the  Provisional  Government  (GPRA)  or  the  army  (ALN).  The  first,  with  its 
important  body  of  technicians,  was  incorporated  into  the  new  Algerian  govern- 
ment (minus  most  of  its  leaders)  ;  the  second  split  four  ways  after  independence, 
the  best  oflScers  going  into  the  national  bureaucracy  or  into  the  new  army  (along 
with  some  of  the  troops),  the  others  going  into  the  local  party  bureaucracies  or 
simply  (along  with  most  of  the  troops)  going  home.  The  party  became  a  club 
of  leaders  and  a  -ministry  of  mobilization",  with  little  connection  between  the 
two.  After  the  fall  of  Ben  Bella,  the  politicos  were  retired  or  worked  their  way 
out  of  the  system,  and  the  party  remained  as  a  bureaucracy,  relatively  unrelated 
to  power,  government,  or  politics.  Elections  under  Ben  Bella  were  ritual  ratifica- 
tions of  single-candidate  slates.  Under  Boumedienne,  an  ingenious  system  of 
party  elections  was  established  in  which  candidates  need  not  be  party  members, 
but  are  often  non-party  members  favored  by  the  bureaucracy  and,  more  impor- 
tant, by  the  voters;  in  each  district,  twice  the  number  of  candidates  as  there 
were  seats  were  presented,  giving  the  voter  a  choice.  Local  assemblies  have 
been  elected  (1967)  and  reelected  (1971)  under  this  system,  as  have  provincial 
assemblies  (1969).  The  date  for  national  assembly  elections  has  been  repeatedly 
postponed,  and  the  powers  of  the  lower  assemblies  are  at  best  managerial.  An- 
other attempted  experiment  with  new  institutions,  the  self-management  commit- 
tees, has  been  less  successful. 

National  bureaucracy  has  provided  an  institutional  framework  for  the  genera- 
tion and  exercise  of  power.  Although  bureaucratic  inefficiency  is  commonplace, 
the  bureaucracy  has  mobilized  and  rewarded  talent,  created  and  channeled  ener- 
gies, and  attacked  problems.  Its  agrarian  reform  plan,  pursued  by  Boumedienne 
with  personal  tenacity,  will  be  a  test  of  its  reforming  capabilities  since  it  strikes 
at  some  of  the  political  elite  themselves.  Yet  power  is  generated  through  partici- 
pation in  and  guidance  by  bureaucracy,  not  by  participation  in  politics.  Party 
politics  is  less  likely  in  Algeria  than  in  Morocco.  Parties  might  eventually  form 
out  of  factions  in  a  national  assembly  or  out  of  client  groups  of  competing 
ministers,  but  such  eventualities  are  far  off  and  are  only  timid  extensions  of 
the  bureaucratic  regime.  Opposition  outside  the  system  has  been  unlikely  ever 
since  the  last  of  the  revolutionary  consumers — those  who  wanted  the  immediate 
benefits  of  the  revolution — were  eliminated  by  the  revolutionary  producers  (the 
current  regime)  in  1967.  In  foreseeable  time,  there  appears  to  be  no  social  source 
of  boatrockers,  no  growing  dissatisfied  group  that  has  been  blocked  in  the  pres- 
ent policy. 

In  Tunisia,  charismatic  legitimacy  has  been  used  as  an  agent  of  transfer  from 
a  traditional  system  to  a  legal-rational  system.  Bourguiba's  role  of  the  Supreme 
Combatant.  School  Teacher,  and  Father  Image  has  been  reinforced  by  the  insti- 
tutional legitimacy  of  the  p.?rty  (PSD)  itself.  As  time  has  passed,  and  Bour- 
guiba's health  and  political  savvy  have  sagged,  his  charisma  has  worn  a  bit 
thin.  But  the  institutions  remain,  and  even  his  dissident  lieutenants  have  pro- 
posed only  increasing  the  political  role  of  the  party  and  the  national  assembly, 
not  of  replacing  them  with  some  other  process  or  source  of  legitimacy.  Tunisia 
has  been  able  to  avoid  the  dilemmas  of  the  Moroccan  monarchy.  Its  monarch 
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was  compromised  by  collaboration;  its  charismatic  leader  and  its  nationalist 
movement  reinforced  eacli  other.  Without  a  ready  source  of  legitimacy.  Bourguiba 
has  had  to  cultivate  one  and  hence  is  forced  into  the  very  meaning  of  a  legal- 
rational  system.  In  the  process,  he  has  subjected  the  new  institutions  of  govern- 
ment to  change,  but  it  is  a  change  of  renewal  and  readaptation,  not  of  replace- 
ment. At  periodic  intervals,  the  party  has  been  reorganized,  as  has  the  state,  but 
with  an  aim  at  their  effective  functioning.  Policies  too  have  been  revised  on  occa- 
sion. Init  after  long  intervals  and,  usually,  after  serious  consideration.  Thus  it 
is  possible  to  point  a  reorientation  of  governmental  energies  toward  planned  de- 
velopment in  IDtiO,  to  a  revision  of  the  initial  education  plan  in  ItKJS,  and  to  a 
reversal  of  the  agricultural  cooperativization  in  19(59.  This  is  a  far  cry  from 
Morocco's  rapid  succession  of  development  plans  and  educational  policies  and 
its  uniniplemented  agrarian  reforms  and  improvements;  it  is  also  a  more  de- 
libei-ate  process  than  Algeria's  eight-year  delay  in  establishing  a  plan,  and  its 
ratification  and  then  annulation  of  a  siwntaneous  self-management  idea. 

The  bureaucracy  is  the  agent  of  output  in  Tunisia,  and  is  resix)usible  for 
mobilizing  energies  and  implementing  change.  The  party  is  the  agent  of  input, 
more  active  at  times  in  the  past  than  at  present  but  nevertheless  an  importing 
channel  for  participation  and  the  generation  of  power.  There  is  democracy  in 
the  PSD ;  there  is  none  in  the  government.  Party  elections  have  been  occasions 
of  real  competition  and  promotion,  and  the  critics  of  the  regime  have  been 
insisting  on  even  greater  autonomy  of  choice  at  the  cell  level.  On  the  other 
hand,  public  elections  for  local  national  assemblies  are  characterized  by  high 
participation  but  single  candidatures.  This  can  be  considered  good  training  in 
the  forms  of  democracy,  in  preparation  for  the  day  when  choice  will  be  available. 
That  day  is  foreseeable.  Bourguiba  has  promised  to  retire  at  the  end  of  his 
present  term,  in  1974,  if  he  does  not  die  beforehand.  A  number  of  his  junior 
companions  in  the  nationalist  struggle  are  available  to  replace  him,  providing 
continuity  and  stability  in  leadership.  But  their  very  numbers  and  differing 
policies  are  likely  to  provoke  a  party  split  and  a  comi>etitive  system.  The  fact 
that  such  an  eventuality  has  been  evoked,  even  if  denounced,  supports  its 
eventual  likelihood  and  acceptability.  It  can  of  course  mean  the  end  of  productive 
energies  and  the  beginning  of  overwhelming  competition  and  control,  to  the 
elimination  of  ix)litical  development  in  Tunisia.  It  is  more  likely  to  mean  a  new 
step  in  political  maturity  and  a  continuation  of  power  generation  and  problem- 
solving. 

Hopefully,  by  now.  North  Africa  will  have  made  its  own  case  for  its  impor- 
tance. It  has  been  seen  that  the  Maghrib  is  a  strategic  area,  not  merely  in  the 
military  .sense  (certainly  the  least  important  claim  for  priority)  but  in  its 
relationship  with  much  broader  areas.  In  addition  to  its  geographic  ties.  North 
Africa  is  typical  of  many  aspects  of  other  developing  countries,  which  it  resem- 
bles. In  other  ways  it  is  less  typical :  all  in  all.  the  three  countries  have  a 
record  of  dynamic  stability,  a  heritage  of  resources,  and  a  background  of 
growth  and  change,  combined  into  an  orderly  process  of  development.  Yet  it  is 
not  in  their  accomplishments  that  their  importance  lies.  North  African  states 
are  important  because  they  are  models  for  development,  in  a  very  different  sense 
of  the  word. 

North  Africa  contains  three  similar  economies,  very  slightly  different  societies, 
and  very  different  iwlitics,  and  thus  very  different  approaches  to  the  similar 
challenges  of  development.  Morocco,  for  all  its  stability  that  is  growing  fragile, 
is  an  example  of  laissez-faire,  ad  hoc,  pluralistic  development  in  each  sector  of 
life.  Now  that  its  struggles  for  power  have  been  worked  out,  Algeria  represents 
a  post-revolutionary,  bureaucratic,  technocracy.  Tunisia  is  a  pre-democratic, 
semi-planned,  bourgeois  mobilization  system,  likely  to  continue  as  such  despite 
the  imminent  passing  of  its  founding  father.  None  of  these  approaches  can  claim 
to  be  the  final  answer  to  the  problems  of  development,  yet  all  can  claim  to  be 
intelligent  attenipts  to  grapple  with  them.  Whether  the  grappling  is  "successful" 
or  not,  it  is  worth  the  effort  and  there  will  be  lessons  from  failure  as  well  as 
succes.s.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  North  African  states  are  models :  not  iierfect 
cases  or  candidates  for  emulation,  but  comparative  examples  of  differing 
approaches  to  self  realization  in  a  changing  world. 
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Appendix  E.- Negotiations  with  North  Africa 

(By  J.  William  Zartman,  from  "The  Politics  of  Trade  Negotiations 
between  Africa  and  the  European  Economic  Community:  the 
Weak  Confront  the  Strong") 

The  Maghrebi  set  of  negotiations  is  African  only  in  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  its  applicants  and  in  the  broad  context 
of  weak-strong  or  developing-developed  trade  problems. 
When  it  comes  to  the  details  and  specific  subjects  which  pro- 
vide the  meat  for  discussion  and  the  bones  of  contention,  the 
Maghreb  negotiations  are  clearly  Mediterranean,  and  hence 
touch  on  problems  and  products  that  are  part  of  the  southern 
flank  of  the  Community  itself.^  Except  for  edible  fats,  the 
Yaounde  and  Commonwealth  negotiations  did  not  involve 

1  There  have  been  a  number  of  good  studies  of  Maghreb-EEC  rela- 
tions during  the  period  of  negotiations.  The  basic  study  is  Jacques 
d'Yvoire,  Lc  Maghreb  et  la  Communaute  Econoinique  Europcenne 
(Paris:  Fondation  Nationale  des  Sciences  Politiques,  1965.  Etude 
Maghrebine,  no.  4),  summarized  as  "Le  Maghreb  et  le  Marchc  Com- 
mun,"  Maghreb  3:45-54  (May  1964),  and  later  updated  in  [Rodolphe 
Roussel],  "Les  conversations  Maghreb-CEE,"  Maghreb  11:3-8 
(November  1965);  "Les  Relations  cntre  la  CEE  et  le  Maghreb," 
Maghreb  26:45-47  (March  1968);  "Les  Accords  d'association  entrc 
la  CEE,  le  Maroc  et  la  Tunisie,"  Maghreb  33:9-12  (May  1969); 
"Marche  Commun  et  Maghreb,"  Revue  du  Marchc  Coinmun  7:485- 
88  (November  1964).  See  also  the  thoughtful  annex  to  a  detailed 
study,  Amor  Benyoussef,  Populations  du  Maghreb  et  Coinmunaut6 
iconomique  d.  Quatre  (Paris:  Sedcs,  1967),  pp.  532-40;  Charles  F. 
Gallagher,  "From  Carthage  to  Rome,"  xiii  American  University  Field 
Staff  Reports  1  (February  1967);  and  Andre  Tiano,  Le  Maghreb 
entre  les  mythes  (Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1967),  pp. 
478-85.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Moroccan  situation  is  Nor  el-Ghorfi, 
Le  Maroc  a  I'heure  du  Marche  Commun  (Rabat:  Imprimerie  Franco- 
Marocaine,  1967).  Highly  critical  treatments  of  the  subject  are  given 
by  Fathallah  Oualalou,  L'assistance  etrangere  face  au  devcloppemcnl 
economique ' du  Maroc  (Casablanca:  Editions  maghrebines,  1969), 
pp.  207-24,  and  Joesph  Muzikar,  Les  perspectives  de  I'integration  des 
pays  maghrebins  (Nancy:  Centre  europeen  universitaire,  1968),  pp. 
55-66.  For  a  brief  discussion  of  the  Algerian  background,  see  Jean 
Raux,  Les  Relations  Exterieures  de  la  Communaute  Economique  Euro- 
pdene  (Paris:  Cujas,  1966),  339-41.  On  other  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries, see  Werner  Fcld,  The  European  Common  Market  and  the  World 
(Englewood  ClifTs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1969),  and  RouhoUah  Rama- 
zani,  The  Middle  East  and  the  European  Common  Market  (Char- 
lottesville: University  Press  of  Virginia,  1964). 
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major  products  that  compete  with  European  production;  the 
North  African  negotiations,  on  the  other  hand,  stepped  di- 
rectly on  European  economic  toes.  Since  they  dealt  directly 
with  the  same  products  involved  in  Yugoslav  (1970),  Spanish 
(1970),  Israeli  (1964,  1970)  and  Lebanese  (1965)  trade 
agreements,  Greek  (1961)  and  Turkish  (1963)  Association, 
and  Italian  Membership,  as  well  as  with  the  northern  Mem- 
bers' concept  of  a  balanced  Community  and  the  whole  difR- 
cult  problem  of  the  Common  Agriculture  Policy  (CAP),  they 
were  complex  and  directly  related  to  European  interests. 

The  three  former  French  territories  in  North  Africa  have 
had  different  relations  to  the  European  community.  Algeria 
was  still  an  integral  part  of  France  when  the  Treaty  of  Rome 
was  signed.  It  thus  enjoyed  de  facto  membership  in  the  Com- 
munity, in  that  it  benefited  from  all  the  economic  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  except  those  applying  to  the  CAP  (Rome  227 
and  Application  Convention  16),  although  without  any  po- 
litical participation.  At  the  end  of  1962,  six  months  after  in- 
dependence, Algeria  requested  a  temporary  continuation  of 
this  status,  promised  to  it  by  the  Eviau  Accords,  and  the 
Community  agreed  six  months  later. 

However,  Algeria's  de  facto  status  was  slowly  being 
eroded.  Its  customs  regime  was  slightly  modified  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  triple-column  tariff  in  November  1964;  the  low- 
est column  applied  to  France  (which  continued  to  apply  a 
zero  tariff  to  Algerian  products),  a  third  column  to  most- 
favored  nations,  and  a  second — the  average  of  the  first  and 
third — to  the  EEC.  In  1966,  the  Council  decided  to  exclude 
Algeria  from  further  intracommunity  tariff  decreases  and 
various  Members  granted  its  products  intermediate  customs 
status — between  intracommunity  and  Common  External 
Tariff  (CET)  levels. 

The  Council's  acceptance  of  Algeria's  continued  "status" 
was  not  achieved  without  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  and  even 
abstention  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Six,  and  the  final  com- 
munique, underlining  the  provisional  aspect,  called  for  Al- 
geria to  make  its  intentions  known.  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
Netherlands  all  questioned  the  contmued  duty-free  entry  of 
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Algerian  goods  into  France;  if  they  did  not  cancel  all  of  these 
benefits  on  their  own  markets,  Belgium  and  Germany  at  least 
considered  Algerian  workers  to  be  outside  of  Community 
preferences.  In  May  1964,  the  Dutch  government  threatened 
to  act  unilaterally  to  end  Algeria's  dc  facto  membership 
privileges  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mission began  to  wonder  if,  in  the  light  of  its  vague  position, 
Algeria  was  not  simply  seeking  to  maintain  its  comfortable 
status  indefinitely. 

Yet  the  Dutch  threat  was  never  realized,  no  Algerian  talks 
took  place  for  several  years,  no  formal  negotiations  ever  took 
place,  and  de  facto  membership  continued.  The  sole  explana- 
tion for  this  situation  lies  with  France,  which  had  given  high 
priority  to  protecting  Algeria  as  part  of  its  general  policy  to- 
ward its  former  territory. 

Morocco  and  Tunisia  had  been  independent  from  France 
for  a  year  when  the  Rome  Treaty  was  signed.  Both  were  cov- 
ered by  a  protocol  maintaining  the  customs  regimes  currently 
in  force  with  France  (presumably  until  the  GET  was  in 
operation) ,  and  by  a  Declaration  of  Intentions  inviting  them 
to  negotiate  association  agreements  with  the  Community  in 
order  to  "maintain  and  intensify  traditional  currents  of  ex- 
changes .  .  .  and  to  contribute  to  [their]  economic  and  social 
development."  Morocco  continued  to  enjoy  duty-free  entry 
for  most  of  its  exports  to  France.  Tunisia's  1959  commercial 
treaty  with  France  was  gradually  worn  away,  beginning  with 
modifications  made  in  1962  as  a  result  of  French  engage- 
ments to  the  CAP  and  ending  with  French  denunciation  of 
the  treaty  in  1964  in  reprisal  for  Tunisian  nationalization  of 
remaining  colonial  land.  Deprived  of  its  French  preferences 
and  guarantees,  and  locked  out  of  Europe  by  the  CET  and 
CAP,  Tunisia  was  gradually  being  excluded  from  its  custo- 
mary markets  in  Europe.  Thus  Tunisia  was  under  great  pres- 
sure to  reestablish  a  commercial  regime  with  France,  as  well 
as  with  the  rest  of  the  Six,  whereas  pressure  on  Morocco  only 
came,  specifically,  from  the  CAP  and  worsening  terms  of 
trade   (despite  a  favorable  trade  balance)   with  Europe.^ 

2  See  Marc  Pellcrin,  "La  CEE  et  les  ctats  du  Maghreb,"  I  Lc  Mois 
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However,  Morocco  has  had  an  additional  legal  obstacle  to 
EEC  Association — the  multilateral  1906  Algeciras  Treaty 
which  commits  Morocco  to  a  nondiscriminatory  trade 
regime.^ 

Like  Europe  and  Africa,  the  Maghreb  has  its  unity  goals 
too.  Although  the  three  countries  have  not  been  one  for  some 
900  years,  and  even  under  tlie  conquering  Romans,  Arabs, 
and  French  they  enjoyed  separate  (and  sometimes  different) 
status.  North  African  unity — like  its  continental  counterparts 
— is  seen  by  many  as  a  past  commonality  of  destiny,  a  pres- 
ent condition  of  fraternity,  and  a  future  goal  of  integration. 
In  reality,  however,  the  North  African  experience  has  fol- 
lowed the  African,  not  the  European,  pattern,  seeking  an  elu- 
sive unity  that  in  fact  was  not  strong  enough — either  in  its 
own  right  or  as  a  sum  of  the  three  national  interests — to  out- 
v>cigh  the  conflicting  demands  of  those  interests.  Commer- 
cially, there  have  been  few  intra-Maghreb  exchanges  and  few 
efforts  to  encourage  any.  As  far  as  EEC  negotiations  were 
concerned,  the  most  important  instances  of  division  were,  as 
seen,  the  separate  independence  dates,  the  different  customs 
regimes,  the  divergent  pressures  for  somewhat  differing  out- 
comes, a  recent  history  of  shifting  ideological  and  political 
conflicts,  and,  as  a  result,  separate  negotiations  with  the  EEC. 
Tlie  most  important  pressures  for  unity  in  negotiation  were 
the  Commission's  desire  for  joint  talks  on  the  model  of  those 
with  the  Eighteen  or  East  Africa,  and  the  North  Africans' 
own  sporadic  realization  that  there  is  strength  in  unity — a 
realization  that  took  on  strategic  perspectives  in  Moroccan 
and  Tunisian  eyes,  but  as  far  as  the  Algerians  were  concerned 
only  produced  an  occasional  jomt  tactical  appeal.  Never  have 
the  three  states  jointly  decided  or  fully  coordinated  positions 
for  even  one  round  of  EEC  negotiations. 

(7j  Afiique  9:56-71  (September  1966),  iv  Afrique-Express  66:22  (10 
FebiTjary  1964).  A  good  summary  of  the  changing  tariff  position  of 
the  three  stales  was  given  by  the  Commission  in  answer  to  written 
question  104  on  3  January  1967. 

'See  Mclvin  M.  Knight,  Morocco  as  a  French  Economic  Venture 
(New  York:  Applcton-Ccntury,  1937). 
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A  year  after  independence,  France  proposed  Associate 
status  to  Morocco.*  After  18  months  of  domestic  political 
maneuvering  and  some  study/  Morocco  concluded  that  As- 
sociation offered  it  an  unfavorable  balance  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages  and  therefore  opted  only  for  diplomatic  rep- 
resentation to  the  EEC.  The  following  year,  1959,  Tunisia 
sounded  out  the  EEC  on  some  sort  of  modified  Association, 
but  neither  party  was  ready.®  Once  the  Algerian  war  was 
ended,  in  early  1962,  Tunisia  tried  again  because  rising  Eu- 
ropean competition  was  threatening  its  markets.  A  little 
later  in  the  year,  liberal  Moroccans  in  King  Hassan's  entou- 
rage started  their  own  soundings  in  Brussels;  at  the  beginning 
of  1963,  their  election  campaign  called  for  "an  association 
agreement  with  the  EEC."^  Morocco's  and  Tunisia's  initial 
position  was  to  propose  a  simple  extension  of  the  quotas  and 
preferences  on  the  French  market  to  all  of  the  Members,  a 
position  which  the  Commission  rejected  as  not  taking  Mem- 
bers' interests  and  the  CAP  into  account.  In  fact,  the  very 
competition  which  was  making  Association  a  pressing  matter 
for  the  Maghreb  was  making  it  unattractive  for  some  of  the 
Six. 

Negotiations 

The  sporadic  nature  of  the  preparations,  preluninaries,  and 
negotiations  that  followed  made  them  particularly  susceptible 
to  the  impact  of  outside  events,  including  other  sets  of  nego- 

4  Petit  Marocain,  13  August  1958. 

5  See  Maurice  Ruet,  "Le  Maroc,  devant  le  Marchd  Commun," 
Maroc-Documents  2:17-47  (Rabat:  Foreign  Ministry,  July  1958). 
presenting,  as  "an  opinion  among  others,"  his  reasons  for  a  careful 
and  limited  Association. 

« Tunisian  parliamentarians  at  the  Eurafrican  colloquium  at  Bari 
were  favorable  to  association  but  wanted  to  await  results  from  tiic 
Greek  and  Turkish  negotiations;  Le  Monde,  5  July  1961.  The  whole 
scries  of  Mediterranean  discussions  with  the  EEC  in  1961  and  1962 
were  an  important  factor  in  North  African  tliinking. 

'' Sejour  d  Bruxelles  de  S.E.  Ahmed  Reda  Guedira  (Brussels: 
Moroccan  Embassy,  special  number,  Information  Bulletin,  January- 
February  1964),  p.  8;  Lc  Monde,  13  March  1963. 
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tiations.  The  North  African  talks  did  not  have  enough  mo- 
mentum of  their  own  to  ride  over  such  events,  but  rather 
were  shaped  by  them.  In  the  North  African  set  of  negotia- 
tions, 1963  was  the  year  of  preparations,  1964  of  prelimi- 
nary talks,  1965  of  the  first  round  of  partial  negotiations, 
1966  of  stagnation,  1967  of  revival,  1968  of  the  second 
round,  and  1969  of  limited  agreement. 

In  North  Africa,  1963  began  with  an  abortive  move  to- 
ward coordination  of  negotiations  policy.^  Emissaries  of  the 
three  countries  held  talks  in  January  and  March;  foreign  min- 
isters in  February  conducted  what  was  to  be  the  first  (and 
turned  out  to  be  the  only)  in  a  series  of  bimonthly  meetings 
and  decided  on  a  coordinated  approach  to  the  EEC;  King 
Hassan  visited  Algiers  in  March;  and  Morocco  and  Algeria 
signed  economic  and  other  agreements  in  April.  Rising  ten- 
sions between  the  two  neighbors,  however,  climaxed  by  their 
border  war  in  October,  put  an  end  to  the  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

In  Europe,  an  unhealthy  mood  was  created  by  the  French 
veto  early  in  1963  of  tlie  British  application  for  membership 
in  the  EEC;  this  action  provided  a  difficult  atmosphere  for 
the  candidacy  of  formerly  French  North  Africa,  particularly 
because  its  products  competed  with  those  of  every  Member 
except  Germany.  Nevertheless,  Algeria  asked  for  the  opening 
of  talks  on  1  July  and  then  agam  on  18  December;  Tunisia 
made  its  request  on  8  October;  and  Morocco  on  14  Decem- 
ber. The  first  point  to  be  clarified  concerned  the  subject  of 
the  negotiations.  "Association"  in  North  Africa  had  unattrac- 
tive political  connotations,  yet  a  commercial  agreement  alone 
was  not  considered  sufficient,  and  North  Africa  attached  as 
great  an  importance  to  aid  as  to  commercial  provisions. 

Tunisia  was  the  first  to  engage  in  exploratory  talks  (in 
mid-December  1963  and  mid-January  1964),  asking  for  a 
free-trade  agreement  with  the  EEC,  with  no  tariffs,  either  no 
quotas  or  very  large  ones,  investment  guarantees,  and  a  high- 
er (i.e.,  Community,  not  world  level)  purchasing  price  for 

*  A  good  review,  among  others,  of  North  African  economic  coop- 
cr.ition,  is  found  in  Maghreb  26:32-49  (March  1968). 
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agricultural  goods,  notably  wheat.  Since  Tunisia's  develop- 
ment effort  required  increasing  imports  of  finished  goods  and 
equipment,  most  of  which  had  habitually  come  from  Europe, 
Tunisia  sought  better  trade  terms  for  its  largely  agricultural 
exports  to  Europe  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  European  goods. 
In  regard  to  the  changes  needed  to  achieve  this  goal,  Tunisia 
emphasized  the  need  for  more  rapid  trade  liberalization  by 
Europe  than  by  North  Africa  in  setting  up  the  free-trade 
area,  and  for  comprehensive  negotiations  on  a  global  agree- 
ment that  would  include  both  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance and  commercial  provisions. 

Morocco's  position  was  similar.  Opening  the  first  round 
of  preliminary  talks  at  the  end  of  January  1964,  Foreign 
Minister  Ahmed  Reda  Guedira  asked  for  "the  progressive 
establishment  of  a  free-trade  area  .  .  .  without  excluding  in 
any  manner  other  international  ties""  and  with  interim  pro- 
tection possibilities,  technical  and  financial  aid  through  long- 
term  loans  and  grants,  and  the  protection  of  Moroccan  labor 
in  Europe.  The  free-trade  area  would  include  Moroccan  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  goods  within  the  Community  price 
and  customs  area,  with  compensation  for  differences  in  price 
arising  from  the  CAP.  Morocco  saw  in  the  Rome  Declaration 
of  Intentions  an  engagement  to  expand  North  African  com- 
merce and  support  North  African  development,  and  it  there- 
fore looked  to  an  Association  of  unlimited  duration,  without 
excluding  other  commercial  agreements  by  either  party  as 
long  as  they  did  not  conflict  with  the  Association.  To  manage 
affairs  within  the  free-trade  area,  Morocco  asked  for  a  joint 
commission  to  determine  liberalization  measures  that  would 
apply  to  specific  products  on  a  year-to-year  basis,  taking  into 
account  European  progress  in  setting  up  its  CAP. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  under  negotiation — a  modified 
free-trade  area,  with  technical  and  financial  aid — was  ac- 
cepted by  both  parties  in  the  second  round  of  preliminary 
talks  with  Morocco  in  mid-June  1964."  Two  types  of  modi- 

^Scjour  .  .  .  Guedira,  p.  21, 

10  See  Le  Monde,   14  June  1964;  Correspondance  Europdcnnc,   I 
July  1964. 
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fication  were  considered  necessary  by  the  Commission.  On 
one  hand,  coordination  was  needed  between  the  two  parties' 
liberalization  measures  as  they  moved  toward  free  trade.  Al- 
though Morocco  desired  a  more  rapid  lowering  of  the  Euro- 
pean tariffs  than  it  was  willing  to  offer,  the  Six  wanted  some 
corresponding  concessions  by  Morocco  along  the  way,  rather 
than  a  single  Moroccan  liberahzation  measure  at  the  end  of 
the  transition  period.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  final  free-trade 
area  would  still  involve  some  European  tariffs  or  their  equiv- 
alent (a  "corrective  coefficient").  Otherwise  Morocco,  which 
could  not  take  part  in  the  European  harmonization  of  eco- 
nomic policies,  would  end  in  a  more  favorable  position  than 
the  Six,  having  the  benefits  of  the  Community  regime  without 
its  obligations.  Compensation  for  some  of  these  modifications 
could  be  achieved  through  aid  to  North  Africa.  These  consid- 
erations showed  the  need  both  for  negotiations  on  all  aspects 
of  Association  in  order  to  work  out  delicate  concessions  and 
compromises,  and  for  careful  consideration  of  the  reciprocity 
matter  that  was  troubling  many  "Association"  negotiations. 

The  Algerian  prehminaries  which  opened  in  Brussels  late 
in  February  1964  were  quite  different.  The  Commission  be- 
gan by  emphasizing  the  purely  provisional  nature  of  the  re- 
cently prolonged  "status"  of  Algeria.  Since  Algeria  limited 
itself  to  explaining  its  need  for  expanded  European  markets, 
and  above  all  to  requesting  technical  assistance,  free  move- 
ment with  improved  conditions  and  training  for  Algerian 
workers  in  Europe,  and  financial  aid  through  grants  and 
loans,  the  Commission  repeated  that  only  Association  under 
article  238,  in  the  form  of  a  customs  union  or  a  free-trade 
area,  would  be  possible  within  the  wishes  of  the  Council  and 
the  limitations  of  GATT.  A  second  round  of  preliminaries, 
scheduled  for  early  April,  was  postponed  until  mid-May  be- 
cause of  the  FLN  (National  Liberation  Front)  Congress.^^ 
Again  Algeria  requested  improvements  in  its  current  status, 
but  rejected  a  commercial  treaty  (too  limited  and  nondis- 
criminatory), a  free-trade  area  (too  limited),  and  Associa- 

»  Europe  1842  (16  May  1964). 
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tion  (too  political).  It  asked  for  the  continuation  of  its  pro- 
visional status  throughout  the  negotiation  period.  Again  the 
Commission  reminded  Algeria  of  the  impadence  of  some  of 
the  Six  with  its  present  status  and  pointed  out  that  assistance 
from  the  FED  and  the  free  movement  of  Algerian  workers 
within  the  Community  had  had  to  be  terminated  upon  Al- 
gerian accession  to  sovereignty. 

A  working  hypothesis  which  appeared  conceivable  to  the 
Commission  was  the  conversion  of  Algeria's  current  status 
into  a  free-trade  Association  over  a  fixed  period  of  time,  \\\\h 
a  certain  amount  of  aid  to  be  made  available  separately  from 
the  FED."  This  framework  was  almost  identical  with  that 
discussed  by  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  A  final  round  of  pre- 
liminaries took  place  in  mid-December.^^  A  working  hy- 
pothesis of  a  modified  free-trade  area  was  agreed  to,  and  eco- 
nomic problems — notably  Algerian  workers  and  oranges — 
were  discussed  in  greater  detail. 

The  Commission  report  on  the  Moroccan  and  Tunisian 
preliminaries,^*  presented  to  the  Council  in  mid-October 
1964,  looked  to  a  modified  free-trade  area  with  economic 
and  technical  aid,  indefinite  in  duration  and  periodically  rc- 
negodable.  The  "modificadons"  involved  broad  tariff  and 
quota  advantages  for  Maghrebi  products  in  Europe — or  pref- 
erably, simple  inclusion  of  North  Africa  within  the  EEC 
customs  walls — teamed  with  progressive  lowering  of  Nortli 
African  tariffs  on  European  products. 

In  detail,  however,  serious  hmitations  were  envisaged  for 
North  African  agricultural  products  on  the  European  market. 
Although  this  was  necessary  because  of  the  gradual  and  dif- 

12  Le  Monde,  9  April  1964.  Nine  FED  social  and  economic  proj- 
ects in  Algeria  were  approved  for  completion  on  30  September  1964, 
despite  the  end  of  the  EEC  legal  obligation  to  do  so  and  threats  to 
follow  the  letter  of  that  obligation.  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  par- 
ticularly opposed  new  aid  obligations. 

^^  Europe  2014  (21  December  1964);  Le  Monde,  22  December 
1964. 

^^  Europe  1958  (15  October  1964),  1972  (3  November  1964). 
1973  (4  November  1964),  1988  (20  November  1964),  1989  (21 
November  1964),  1993  (26  November  1964). 
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ficult  establishment  of  the  CAP,  it  affected  the  bulk  of  North 
African  exports  and  gravely  reduced  the  encouragement  that 
Association  could  provide  to  North  African  development.  On 
the  other  hand,  unless  such  limitations  were  provided,  North 
Africa,  neither  willing  nor  eligible  to  join  in  determining  the 
CAP,  would  not  only  benefit  from  it  without  undergoing  the 
readjustments  that  it  might  impose,  but  would  also  be  able 
to  disrupt  its  effects  on  commonly  produced  products.  The 
limitations  envisaged  by  the  Commission  concerned  primarily 
grain  (which  would  be  imported  under  a  regime  intermediary 
Ixtwccn  intra-Community  trade  and  imports  from  third 
countries)  and  fruits  and  vegetables  (which  would  receive 
some  preference,  possibly  as  high  as  customs-free  entry  be- 
fore the  European  season  began).  Some  products  (wine, 
olive  oil,  fish,  preserves)  would  be  subject  to  provisional 
measures — not  spelled  out — ^until  the  CAP  covering  them 
went  into  effect,  and  current  preferences  granted  to  North 
African  products  on  the  French  market  would  be  gradually 
reduced  and  brought  into  line  with  the  free-trade  regime. 

Algeria  was  the  subject  of  an  intermediary  report  by  the 
Commission  two  weeks  before  the  Morocco-Tunisian  report 
and  was  also  considered  in  the  latter;"  a  final  resume  could 
not  be  submitted,  however,  until  February  1965  after  the 
third  round  of  Algerian  preliminaries  had  been  completed.^" 
These  final  talks  permitted  Algeria's  inclusion  in  the  general 
perspective  of  a  modified  free-trade  area  and  allowed  the 
considerations  summarized  above  to  cover  all  of  North 
Africa." 

One  of  the  stumbling  blocks  to  an  earlier  submission  of  the 
Algerian  report — and  to  more  rapid  progress  in  Maghreb 
negotiations  in  general — illustrates  the  comphcated  nature 
of  North  African  Association.  Algerian  oranges  were  con- 
tinuing to  enter  the  Community  in  growing  quantities  under 
the  same  conditions  as  Members'  oranges,  a  situation  which 

lo/t/J.,  1947  (2  October  1964);  Le  Monde,  8  October  1964. 
^'i  Europe  2065  (25  March  1965),  2066  (26  March  1965). 
^Ubid.,  2100  (8  Api-il  1965),  2101   (9  April  1965). 
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troubled  Italy  but  which  Algeria  wished  to  maintain. ^«  How- 
ever, if  any  agreement  concerning  oranges  was  made  by  the 
Community,  Israel,  under  the  terms  of  its  commercial  treaty 
with  the  Six,  could  request  a  mixed  commission  to  take  up 
the  problem.  The  Commission  could  envisage  various  solu- 
tions: exclude  oranges  from  the  Maghreb  negotiations,  re- 
store quotas,  or  set  up  a  Mediterranean  producers'  agree- 
ment, among  others.  The  third  solution  came  closer  to  Ital- 
ian wishes,  but  raised  hotly  debated  problems,  not  only  of 
bringing  Arabs  and  Israelis  together,  but  also  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Members,  Associates,  and  commercial  partners. 

In  fact,  a  Mediterranean  proposal  was  submitted  to  tiic 
Council  by  the  Commission  with  the  Moroccan  and  Tunisian 
report  in  October  1964,  and  another  in  late  May  1965.^'» 
The  second  proposal  discussed  production  limitations,  tariff 
preferences  (including  the  possibility  of  suspending  tariffs  be- 
fore the  European  season  began),  reimbursement  of  tariffs 
to  Associates,  and  maintenance  of  the  countervailing  charges 
system  (charges  to  be  applied  when  import  prices  fell  below 
the  European  reference  price,  in  order  to  avoid  flooding  of 
the  market).  At  the  same  tune,  a  proposal  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  was  also  submitted  to  the  Council,  along  essen- 
tially the  same  lines. 

Another  question  that  was  not  solved  was  the  relation  of 
the  three  Maghreb  states  to  each  other.  The  Commission 
favored  joint  negotiations  toward  a  single  free-trade  area; 
although  it  could  have  adopted  a  tactic  of  playing  off  each  of 
the  three  against  the  others,  it  opted  for  a  contrary  policy, 
and  it  was  the  Maghreb  countries  themselves  that  jealously 
sought  separate  negotiations.  The  year  of  the  preliminaries — 
1964 — was  typical  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  North  African 
unity.  After  the  Moroccan-Algerian  war  of  October  1963  had 

^Ubid.,  2018  (29  December  1964),  2138  (28  May  1965);  (Rous- 
sel],  op.cit.,  p.  5;  v  Common  Market  4:86  (May  1965). 

10 See  Europe  1958  (15  October  1964),  1973  (3  November  1964). 
2018  (29  December  1964),  2082  (18  March  1965),  2093  (31  March 
1965).  In  addition,  FAO  foresaw  a  citrus  surplus  by  1970,  which 
made  the  pressure  much  more  real. 
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nullified  the  five-month-old  Moroccan-Algerian  agreements, 
Algeria  turned  to  Tunisia  to  sign  economic  agreements,  in- 
cluding provision  for  the  joint  study  of  negotiations  of  the 
kind  carried  on  with  the  EEC.  The  joint  study  commission 
was  never  constituted.  However,  President  Bourguiba  of 
Tunisia  worked  during  the  following  year  to  bring  the  other 
two  heads  of  state  together  again,  and  he  finally  succeeded 
at  the  second  assembly  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
in  Cairo  in  July  1964,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  minis- 
terial conference  on  North  African  economic  cooperation  in 
Tunis  late  in  September. 

At  Tunis,  the  final  communique  only  "recognized  the 
necessity  of  defining  new  relations  with  the  EEC,"^"  without 
specifying  what  or  how.  A  commission  of  experts  designated 
to  study  Maghrebi-EEC  relations  never  had  any  specific  fol- 
low-up in  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Economic  Coordi- 
nating Committee  (which  Morocco  had  insisted  should  be 
only  consultative)  at  Tangiers  in  November  1964  or  at 
Tripoli  in  May  1965.  King  Hassan's  visit  to  Tunis  in  Decem- 
ber 1964  resulted  in  the  scheduling  of  regular  meetings 
among  the  three  ambassadors  in  Brussels;  at  the  first  (but 
only)  one,  Morocco  suggested  that  all  sessions  between  any 
Maghreb  state  and  the  EEC  should  be  attended  by  an  ob- 
server from  each  of  the  other  two  states,  but  there  was  no  re- 
sponse to  this  suggestion  from  Tunisia  and  Algeria.  As  time 
went  on,  the  institutions  of  North  African  economic  coopera- 
tion met  less  frequently  with  less  relevance  to  the  EEC  nego- 
tiations, and  the  only  coordination  was  carried  out  infor- 
mally among  the  three  countries'  Brussels  missions.  From 
lime  to  time,  joint  representations  were  made:  against  provi- 
.«;ions  covering  oranges  in  the  Israeli-EEC  agreements  (March 
1964);  or  against  CAP  regulations  on  fruits  and  vegetables 
(January  1965);  or  against  CAP  regulations  concerning 
citrus  fruit  (September  1965). 

On  the  European  side,  unity  on  a  mandate  was  arrived  at 
only  after  long  and  diflBcult  discussions,  and  then  only  par- 
tially. It  was  not  until  the  Council  meeting  of  mid-June  1965 

'"Le  Monde,  3  October  1964. 
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that  a  partial  mandate  to  negotiate  with  Tunisia  and  Morocco 
was  given,  excluding  fruits  and  vegetables,  olive  oil,  and 
financial  and  technical  aid — all  the  most  important  aspects 
of  Association.  Although  the  Commission  also  asked  for  a 
mandate  to  negotiate  with  Algeria,  none  was  given.  The  sep- 
aration of  major  commercial  and  all  aid  topics  from  minor 
commercial  matters  greatly  reduced  North  Africa's  ability  to 
bargain,  at  least  during  the  first  round  of  negotiations.  The 
Commission's  proposals  for  an  intermediary  regime  on  grain 
and  a  provisional  regime  for  other  CAP  products  (wine,  fish, 
preserves)  were  accepted  as  a  basis  for  negotiation,  and  spe- 
cial conditions  were  also  attached  to  cork  exports  to  Italy,  a 
cork  producer. 

However,  Morocco  had  also  added  a  new  request,  in  a 
note  to  the  EEC  in  April,"  for  transitional  measures  for  its 
exports  until  a  final  agreement  could  be  reached.  The  gradual 
establishment  of  the  CET  was  damaging  Moroccan  trade,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  previous  European  tariff  had  been 
higher  or  lower:  thus,  France's  lowering  her  tariff  toward  the 
CET  reduced  Moroccan  preferences  on  tlie  French  market 
and  hence  Moroccan  advantages  over  competitors,  while 
Germany's  raising  her  tariff  toward  the  CET  raised  Moroccan 
export  prices  and  thus  also  hurt  her  trade.  Grain  and  ecgs 
were  particularly  hard  hit.  Acceptance  of  a  transitional  re- 
gime would  have  strengthened  Morocco's  hand  in  negotia- 
tions, since  it  would  have  established  a  Communitywidc  prec- 
edent against  which  final  arrangements  could  be  compared. 
The  Council  did  not  grant  the  request. 

The  limitations  on  the  mandate,  and  the  difficult  process 
of  agreeing  to  it,  reflected  a  number  of  concerns  among  the 
Six.  Politically,  there  was  simply  no  great  eagerness  to  favor 
countries  that  were  considered  candidates  of  France,  particu- 
larly as  long  as  the  Nigerian  negotiations  were  not  yet  com- 
pleted (the  final  Nigerian  mandate  was  given  in  the  same 
Council  session  as  the  partial  North  African  mandate).  Fur- 
thermore, the  tense  atmosphere  of  the  summer  of  1965  over 

21  Note  verbalc  du  gouvernement  marocain,  5  April  1965.  TTic 
mandate  was  dated  14  June  1965. 
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establishment  of  the  CAP  did  not  favor  negotiations  with 
countries  whose  major  exports  were  competing  agricultural 
products  (the  eight  months'  French  boycott  over  the  failure 
to  observe  established  agricultural  timetables  began  two 
weeks  after  the  Maghreb  mandate  was  given).  Economically, 
Italy  was  most  wary  of  North  African  Association,  for — fol- 
lowing on  the  heels  of  agreements  with  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran, 
Israel,  and  a  renewed  Spanish  candidacy — the  North  African 
countries  were  adding  to  the  pressure  of  competkig  Mediter- 
ranean products.  Thus,  it  was  Italy  that  insisted  on  excluding 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  olive  oil  from  the  negotiations  until  the 
CAP  on  these  items  had  been  decided,  and  it  was  Italy  that 
rccjuired  special  treatment  for  cork. 

The  problem  of  Mediterranean  products,  however,  raised 
problems  in  a  larger,  twofold  context.  On  the  one  hand,  be- 
ginning in  February  1964,  Italy  had  begun  a  sustained  cam- 
paign to  delay — or  at  least  question  and  scrutinize — addi- 
tional commercial  agreements  on  Mediterranean  products  un- 
til a  Mediterranean  doctrine  had  been  established."  This 
attitude  found  sympathetic  echoes  among  the  Dutch,  who 
were  becoming  concerned  over  "the  shift  in  the  center  of 
gravity"  of  the  Community  toward  the  south,  as  overtures  to 
"northern  economies"  (England,  Scandinavia)  broke  down. 
Thus,  for  complementary  reasons,  both  northern  and  south- 
ern European  Members  of  the  Community  feared  loss  of  the 
community's  original  balance. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  also  pressures  from  Italy 
and  Belgium  to  delay  new  Associations  until  an  Association 
doctrine  had  been  established.  Association,  they  felt,  should 
lead  to  membership  (as  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Turkey), 
nnd  other  nontropical  relations  should  be  covered  by  com- 
mercial agreements.  Since  each  Association  was  turning  out 
to  be  "sui  generis,"  there  was  some  thought  that  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  Associates  to  the  Community  and  its  devel- 
oping policies  should  be  established  before  individual  agree- 
ments were  signed,  rather  than  resulting  from  them. 

^'  For  the  Tlalian  memorandum  of  May  1964,  sec  d'Yvoiie.  op.cit., 

rr-  63-70. 
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Partial  though  it  was,  the  June  1965  mandate  was  acted 
upon  with  alacrity.  Less  than  tliree  weeks  after  the  Council 
meeting,  negotiations  began  with  Tunisia,  followed  immedi- 
ately by  negotiations  with  Morocco  in  mid-July."  in  these 
discussions,  the  Commission  negotiated  for  the  Six,  with  five 
observers  present,  although  France  was  kept  informed  by  the 
other  Members.  These  sessions  were  devoted  largely  to  re- 
stating previous  positions — now  within  a  negotiating  context. 
Although  there  was  no  formal  coordination  on  the  part  of  the 
North  Africans,  their  presentations  were  quite  similar,  and 
the  first  round  ended  at  about  the  same  point  for  the  two 
countries. 

Both  the  Tunisians  and  Moroccans  protested  the  partial 
mandate  (that  excluded  the  subjects  most  important  to 
them).  They  emphasized  that  the  negotiations  were  taking 
place  on  the  basis  of  the  1957  Declaration  of  Intentions 
which  assured  them  of  special  consideration.  Both  the  inter- 
mediary tariff  on  grain  and  the  provisional  nature  of  pro- 
posed arrangements  on  wine,  fish,  and  preserves  brought 
forth  questions.  It  was  only  on  the  minor  matter  of  industrial 
goods  that  any  negotiations  could  be  carried  out.  In  an  effort 
to  be  sympathetic  beyond  its  instructions,  however,  the  Com- 
mission indicated  that  it  was  willing  to  hear  and  transmit  to 
the  Council  any  proposals,  even  beyond  the  mandate,  in 
order  to  prepare  a  broader  base  for  negotiations  later  on. 

The  parties  accepted  the  establishment  of  modified  free 
trade — immediate  duty-free  access  for  North  African  indus- 
trial exports  to  Europe,  and  gradually  decreasing  tariffs  for 
European  industrial  exports  to  the  Maghreb,  with  infant- 
industry  protection  clauses.  But  how  much  of  any  particular 
item  had  to  be  made  in  North  Africa  for  it  to  be  considered 
a  North  African  product  (the  "origins"  question)?  Europe 
was  concerned  about  goods  from  transformation  industries 
or  assembly  plants  installed  by  third  states  in  North  Africa, 

23  The  following  accounts  are  based  largely  on  intei-vicws  with  ihc 
participants  in  Brussels,  Rabat,  and  Algicis  during  tlie  ncyotialions; 
sec  also  [Roussci],  op.cil.  In  fact  all  Mediterranean  Associations  bcpati 
with  a  partial  mandate. 
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and  Morocco  felt  that  the  Yaounde  definition  of  origins  (then 
still  in  the  process  of  being  worked  out)-'  gave  inadequate 
consideration  to  developing  industry  in  the  Maghreb  coun- 
tries. Reservations  were  also  expressed  on  the  European  side 
concerning  steel  and  petroleum  exports  which  Tunisia  ex- 
pected to  increase  considerably.  In  regard  to  the  rhythm  of 
liberalization  during  the  transition  period,  the  Moroccan  am- 
Ivissador  sought  "a  balance  of  mutual  advantages  in  the  de- 
velopment of  commercial  exchanges  rather  than  in  a  strict 
notion  of  reciprocity";"  three  categories  of  transition  periods 
up  to  22  years  in  length  were  discussed,  with  a  maximum  of 
ncxibility.  Because  it  was  outside  the  Coimcil's  wishes  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  mandate  and  would  thus  require  the  same  pro- 
ccilurcs  as  were  being  negotiated  for  a  long-term  agreement, 
an  interim  regime  was  unable  to  receive  the  Commission's 
agreement,  as  Morocco  again  requested.  However,  the  Com- 
mission also  cited  economic  arguments — that  Morocco  ap- 
peared to  be  moving  toward  consumption  of  its  own  agricul- 
tural production  (especially  in  grain)  and  that  all  egg 
exporters  (including  those  among  the  Six)  were  being 
alTccled  in  equal  measure  by  CAP  regulations. 

The  first  round  of  negotiations  with  Tunisia  and  Morocco 
lasted  less  than  a  week,  with  a  second  round  scheduled  in 
September-October.  Although  details  on  quotas  and  origins 
could  be  discussed  further,  the  main  body  of  any  Association 
nfjccment  remained  excluded  by  the  partial  mandate,  and 
modification  of  that  would  require  new  Council  discussions. 
Such  a  change  was  not  possible,  however,  as  long  as  CAP  de- 
tails were  not  estabhshed  and — of  more  immediate  import — 
as  long  ns  the  French  boycott  continued.  September  and  Oc- 
tober passed,  therefore,  without  any  renewed  negotiations, 
as  did  all  of  1966. 

From  lime  to  time  there  were  murmurs  of  renewed  atten- 
tion to  the  Maghreb.  French  delegates  returned  to  full  activ- 
ity in  the  Community  in  February  1966;  the  Committee  of 
Permanent  Representatives  immediately  began  study  of  the 

".SccChnp.  5,  pp.  171-72. 

"  Internal  report,  25  September  1966. 
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Maghreb  dossier  in  hopes  of  renewing  negotiations  in  March. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  reported  periodically  to  the 
Council  and  was  instructed  to  continue  his  work.  Late  in 
July,  agreement  was  finally  reached  on  the  CAP,  thus  clear- 
ing the  way  in  principle  for  a  full  mandate  for  North  Africa 
and  new  negotiations. 2"  But  tliere  was  no  immediate  move. 
With  the  Community  focusing  its  attention  on  the  Kennedy 
Round  negotiations,  and  Italy  continuing  to  oppose  Mediter- 
ranean Associations  without  prior  protection  for  its  own  pro- 
duction, the  Maghreb  continued  to  be  pushed  aside,  although 
not  rejected  out  of  hand. 

During  the  negotiations,  the  Moroccan  ambassador  pcr- 
spicaciously  noted,  "Despite  any  other  considerations,  the 
political  will  of  the  Six  remains  the  single  motivating  factor 
in  the  final  decision.  And  that  political  will  has  to  be  stimu- 
lated by  a  vast  and  persevering  diplomatic  action.""  It  was, 
however,  Tunisia  that  implemented  this  observation  most 
effectively.  Seizing  on  the  opportunity  to  revive  the  matter 
afforded  by  an  international  colloquium  on  "The  EEC  and 
the  Third  World,"  organized  in  Tunis  by  a  private  German 
foundation,  Tunisia  demanded  a  complete  mandate  for  full 
negotiations  on  all  subjects;  Morocco  supported  the  demand, 
as  did  the  European  representatives. ^^  In  July,  Bourguiba 
traveled  through  the  European  capitals  (except  Rome  and 
Paris),  drumming  up  support  for  revived  negotiations;  later, 
a  Tunisian  newspaper  declared  that  the  Members  (except 
Italy)  were  favorable  to  renewed  negotiations  with  Morocco 
and  Tunisia.23  Tunisia  appeared  to  be  cultivating  Germany 
as  an  informal  sponsor,  a  wise  move  because  of  the  weight 
of  Germany  in  the  Community  and  the  absence  of  conflict- 
ing interests  with  Tunisia.  Even  Italy  in  July  1966  felt 
obliged  to  announce  that  it  too  wished  to  have  the  "prob- 
es At  the  same  time  (late  July  1966),  Italy  also  protested  the 
Franco-Tunisian  customs  agreement  and  French  preferences  to  the 
Maghreb. 

27  Internal  report,  25  September  1966. 

28  Le  Monde,  11  April  1966.  Algeria  was  absent. 

'^^  L' Action,  5  April  1967.  On  Bourguiba's  trip,  sec  Ma<>hrcb  17:24 
(September  1966). 
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Icms"   of   the    Tunisian    negotiations    "solved    as    soon    as 

At  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  Commission  told  the  Cora- 
nuinity  that  it  had  "finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ncpoliations  .  .  .  could  not  be  cflectively  renewed  except  with- 
in the  framework  of  global  proposals  concerning  all  the 
n-^pccts  of  the  projected  agrcement."^^  It  therefore  sent  a  de- 
tailed report  to  the  Council,  requesting  a  full  mandate."  At 
the  same  time,  Tunisia  and  Morocco  pressed  the  Council  for 
speed  in  preparing  a  new  mandate. 

For  Moroccan  and  Tunisian  exports  to  the  Community, 
the  Commission  asked  for  admission  of  industrial  products 
on  the  same  duty-free  basis  as  those  of  the  Members  (with 
some  exceptions  for  petroleum  and  canned  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles) and  for  preferences  for  agricultural  products.  These 
jvrcfcrcnccs  would  vary  according  to  the  status  of  the  product 
under  the  new  CAP.  Products  for  which  the  market  organiza- 
tion system  involved  levies  (grains,  dairy  products,  rice,  fats, 
sugar,  pork)  could  benefit  from  either  reduction  or  partial 
reimbursement  of  the  levy,  but  there  could  be  no  harmoniza- 
tion of  production  or  guarantee  of  prices.  Products  for  which 
tlic  market  organization  system  involved  tariffs  and  reference 
prices  (fruits  and  vegetables)  would  benefit  from  a  pardal 
reduction  in  the  CET  during  the  European  growmg  season 
and  duty-free  entry  out  of  season;  quotas  and  minimum 
prices  would  be  abolished;  the  countervailing  charges  system 
would  be  maintained  to  prevent  dumping;  and  a  three-year 
trnnsilion  period  would  be  set  up  for  French  tariffs  on  North 
African  products  to  rise  to  the  preferendal  level  proposed. 
Products  for  which  there  was  no  market  organization  system 

*"  Pcllcrin,  op.cit.,  p.  64. 

"  Commission  answer  to  written  question  104  in  the  European 
r.nrlinmcnt,  3  January   1967. 

'»  Commission  Compte-rcndu,  15  December  1966;  Europe  2590 
(.''O  December  1966);  New  York  Times,  7  January  1967;  L'Opinion, 
15  J.inuary  1967;  MTM  14  January  1967,  pp.  273-74;  vi  Afrique- 
rxprc.rx  130:28-30  (10  January  1967).  See  Le  Monde,  26  January 
t9fi7.  for  speech  of  Ahmed  ben  Salah,  Tunisian  Secretary  of  State 
for  Planning  and  Economy. 
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were  generally  to  receive  gradual  elimination  of  tarifTs,  al- 
though provisional  measures  were  spelled  out  for  some  prod- 
ucts: wine  and  fish  would  be  given  different  treatment  by 
each  of  the  Six  until  an  organized  European  market  was  cs- 
tablislied;  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  were  to  be  given  a  50 
percent  preference  with  a  tliree-year  conversion  period  for 
France;  cork  was  still  up  in  the  air. 

For  European  exports  to  North  Africa,  the  Commission 
proposed  long-terra  progressive  elimination  of  Maghrcbi 
tariffs  over  10  to  12  years,  with  safeguard  clauses  (a  slate 
trading  system  such  as  Algeria's  would  be  required  to  give 
firm  purchasing  commitments  in  the  absence  of  tnrill 
preferences). 

The  other  aspects  of  the  Association  would  include,  for 
Morocco  and  Tunisia,  a  five-year  agreement  on  soft  loans, 
grants  for  technical  assistance,  and  coordination  of  Commu- 
nity and  bilateral  aid  programs.  Social  security  systems  ap- 
plicable to  Maghrebi  workers  in  the  Community  would  be 
harmonized  and  improved,  although  free  movement  and  hir- 
ing preferences  could  not  be  guaranteed.  For  the  Six,  the 
Commission  proposed  Moroccan  and  Tunisian  guarantees 
on  investments,  payments,  and  rights  of  establishment. 

The  Commission's  proposal  took  into  account  the  need — 
often  emphasized  by  the  North  African  states — for  a  global 
agreement  and  a  full  mandate;  although  it  recognized  the 
North  Africans'  refusal  to  negotiate  as  a  bloc,  it  insisted  on 
a  single  agreement  with  no  special  preferences  for  one 
Maghreb  state  or  another.  Some  details  differed  from 
Maghrebi  positions — such  as  the  duration  of  the  transition 
period — and  others  still  bypassed  problems  that  North  Africa 
considered  important — such  as  the  definition  of  origins.  But 
its  most  remarkable  aspect  was  that,  except  for  some  new  de- 
tails on  products  whose  transitional  regime  was  previously 
not  spelled  out,  the  proposal  was  practically  identical  to  that 
made  more  than  two  years  before  when  the  Commission 
asked  for  the  first  mandate.  The  Commission's  two  proposals, 
and  the  history  of  negotiations  in  between,  indicated  that  the 
power  to  decide  (and  hence  to  delay)  belonged  to  the  Six. 
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Coniin unity  action  on  the  proposal  required  another  10 
niculhs,  for  Europe's  attention  was  elsewhere,  watching  the 
establishment  of  the  CAP.  Although  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Permanent  Representatives  reported  to  the 
Council  twice  before  the  1967  summer  recess,  he  could  only 
cite  three  points  of  agreement  and  two  Members'  objec- 
tions." In  mid-July  he  was  told  to  report  back  in  two  weeks 
in  order  for  negotiations  to  begin  in  the  fall.  The  points  of 
ai:rccmcnt  provided  for  negotiations  first  on  trade  and  later 
on  aid,  leading  to  10-year  treaties  (not  necessarily  a  single 
one  for  all  three  North  African  states),  all  to  end  at  the  same 
time  and  to  be  renewable,  with  provision  for  the  Maghreb 
SI nlc<;  to  return  to  the  French  preference  system  if  they  chose 
not  to  renew.  The  stumbling  blocks — since  France's  special 
po-^ition  had  been  preserved  for  the  future — were  still  Italy, 
which  insisted  on  marketing  guarantees  for  its  own  Mediter- 
ranean products  within  the  Community  before  agreeing  to 
nny  new  Mediterranean  Associations,  and  the  Netherlands, 
which  opposed  both  Italy's  proposal  of  using  the  new  CAP 
Agricultural  Guidance  and  Guarantee  Fund  (EAGGF)  for 
this  purpose  and  also  had  reservations  on  the  three  "agreed" 
points,  saying  they  should  be  kept  for  bargaining.  The  perma- 
nent representatives  were  told  to  concentrate  on  products 
ihnt  could  rally  agreement  among  the  Six,  and  to  leave  out 
controversial  items,  matters  of  financial  and  technical  aid, 
and  labor  for  the  moment. 

When  the  Council  resumed  its  meetings  in  September 
1967,  the  Committee  had  prepared  an  exhaustive  report'* 
on  the  formulas  and  machinery  to  be  proposed  to  Morocco 
and  Tunisia.  Only  statistical  elements  such  as  the  level  of  cus- 
tom preferences,  the  volume  of  quotas,  and  the  duration  of 
the  agreement  were  left  for  the  Ministers  to  specify. 

*^  Europe  2721  (11  July  1967),  2725  (17  July  1967),  2730  (25 
l'i!y  1967),  2733  (28  July  1967);  Le  Monde,  27  July  1967;  vii 
Afrique-lLxprcss  143:27-28  (25  July  1967),  146:35  (10  October 
t9f)7). 

""^  Europe  2155  (12  September  1967),  2757  (14  September  1967), 
27f,4  (25  September  1967),  2767  (28  September  1967). 
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On  their  side,  Tunisia  and  Morocco  were  actively  mobi- 
lizing support  for  their  positions.  Foreign  Minister  Habib 
Bourguiba,  Jr.,  made  an  official  visit  to  Italy  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  compensate  Italian  landowners  whose  Tunisian  lands 
had  been  nationalized  in  1964  and  to  extend  economic  and 
financial  cooperation  between  the  two  countries,  all  as  a 
background  for  Italian  support  in  the  forthcoming  negotia- 
tions.^^ On  the  Moroccan  side,  Minister  of  Commerce  Ahmed 
Alaoui  visited  Brussels  for  talks  with  the  Commission  in 
anticipation  of  reopening  negotiations. 

The  mandate  of  24  October  1967  complemented  the  June 
1965  mandate  on  industrial  products,  preparing  for  negotia- 
tions to  begin  in  mid-November  with  Tunisia  and  a  week 
later  with  Morocco.  For  industrial  products  (13  percent  of 
the  two  countries'  exports  to  the  EEC),  the  Six  were  prepared 
to  offer  the  intra-Community  system,  with  reservations  on 
origins,  processed  agricultural  products,  and  safeguards; 
while  for  petroleum  products,  the  intra-Community  system 
was  extended  for  a  limited  quantity  (100,000  tons  for  each 
country)  (Rabat  and  Tunis  Annex  I  2).  For  olive  oil  (of 
major  importance  only  to  Tunisia),  there  were  to  be  no 
quotas  and  a  $5  reduction  per  100  kilograms  in  the  third- 
country  levies — if  Tunisia  would  accept  a  minimum  price 
(Rabat  and  Tunis  Annex  15).  For  citrus  fruits  (of  major 
importance  only  to  Morocco),  an  80  percent  reduction  in  the 
CET  was  offered  provided  that  a  minimum  price  was  ob- 
served— to  prevent  dumping  (Rabat  and  Tunis  Annex  14). 
Fishing  products  (of  some  importance  to  Morocco  and  lc<;s 
for  Tunisia)  would  be  given  the  intra-Community  system 
without  limit  by  five  states  and  within  a  quota  by  Italy.  Mow- 
ever,  40  percent  of  the  two  countries'  trade,  including 
wines,'"  tomatoes,  canned  and  other  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
cork,  was  excluded  from  the  mandate. 

se  See  Le  Monde,  2  September  1967. 

^'i  Europe  2710  (3  October  1967),  2779  (16  October  1957);  Jcmr 
Ajrique  360:28-29  (3  December  1967).  A  Commission  proposal  in 
mid- 1967  on  a  common  wine  market  among  the  Six  considered  ihe 
Maghreb  among  the  third  countries  with  their  wines  excluded  from 
any  Association  agreement;  Le  Monde,  27  June  1967. 
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Despite  the  insistence  of  Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  the  Com- 
mission that  negotiations  should  be  more  comprehensive, 
covering  not  only  all  of  their  exports  to  the  Community,  but 
also  technical  and  financial  assistance  and  their  migrant 
workers,  the  Ministers  made  it  clear  that  they  preferred  a  par- 
tial agreement  initially,  which  would  be  followed  later  by 
other  jicgotialions."  A  global  agreement  would  require  much 
more  lime  and  involve  the  parties  concerned  m  difl5cult  ne- 
gotiations because  of  the  so-called  sensitive  products  (wine, 
lonintocs,  etc.)  and  because  of  the  pressure  put  upon  the 
llllC  by  other  Mediterranean  countries  offering  similar  prod- 
ucts and  also  asking  for  preferential  treatment  (Yugoslavia, 
Israel,  Spain).  But  time  was  very  important  for  Morocco  and 
Tunisia,  who  were  interested  in  getting  at  least  some  immedi- 
nic  results  to  try  to  boost  their  economies  which  were  in  trou- 
ble. In  a  situation  when  negotiations  could  not  be  both  global 
and  rapid,  the  North  Africans  were  expected  to  make  the 
most  of  the  EEC's  limited  offers,  but  they  did  insist  on  a  re- 
newed Declaration  of  Intentions  providing  for  further  nego- 
tiations on  full  Association.  Morocco  also  began  to  think  that 
tlic  price  for  partial  agreement  should  be  tougher  terms.  The 
niandatc  covered  those  products  of  importance  to  Morocco 
and  Tunisia  about  which  the  Six  felt  strongly — but  not  too 
.Mrongly,  thus  eliminating  both  the  "sensitive"  products 
(about  which  there  could  be  no  rapid  concessions)  and  what 
mirjit  be  called  the  "insensitive  areas,"  such  as  social  provi- 
sions and  assistance  for  North  Africa  (about  which  the  coun- 
tries other  than  France  knew  and  cared  little).  Such  a  divi- 
i-\on  of  subjects  could  lead  the  North  Africans  to  get  "the 
most"  rapidly  and  the  Europeans  to  protect  "the  most"  at  the 
wmc  time. 

After  a  two  and  a  half  year  interruption,  the  delegations 
of  the  EEC  and  Tunisia  resumed  negotiations  in  November 
1967  under  the  new  mandate.  Tunisia  accepted  the  favorable 
offers  (industrial  goods),  protested  the  exclusions,  and  found 
the  olive  oil  and  citrus  provisions  "attractive,"  although  the 
conditions  for  olive  oil  (Tunisia's  major  interest)  could  be 

"  i:uropr  2793  (6  November  1967);  Le  Monde,  27  October  1967. 
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improved  by  another  10  percent  (i.e.,  another  50^  reduction 
in  the  levy  [Rabat  and  Tunis  Annex  15]).  Moreover,  it  "sug- 
gested the  possibiHty  of  concluding  a  partial  agreement  to  be 
completed  by  a  possible  subsequent  overall  agreement";'* 
until  full  and  unlimited  Associadon  was  reached,  however, 
the  privileges  with  France  must  remain  unchanged  for  those 
products  not  included  in  the  agreement.  The  Community 
asked  for  details  on  Tunisia's  reciprocal  offers. 

When  the  Moroccan  delegation  took  its  turn  at  the  con- 
ference table,  its  reaction  to  the  Community  offers  was  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Tunisia.  While  the  proposals  concerning 
petroleum  and  industrial  products  were  considered  satisfac- 
tory, the  rest  of  the  mandate  was  found  wanting.  Morocco 
asked  for  full  customs  exemption  on  citrus  fruit  (instead  of 
80  percent),  pointing  out  that  it  akeady  benefited  from  (and 
would  be  losing)  duty-free  entry  into  France,  which  took 
nearly  all  its  exports,  and  that  competitors  such  as  Spain  ami 
Israel  had  gotten  an  edge  by  devaluating  their  currencies.  The 
Moroccan  delegation  also  emphasized  the  importance  of 
financial  and  technical  assistance  and  cooperation  on  migrant 
labor.  Like  Tunisia,  Morocco  was  in  favor  of  a  speedy  con- 
clusion of  a  partial  agreement  in  anticipation  of  an  Associa- 
tion agreement  to  be  concluded  later  on.  However  Moroccan 
Ambassador  Bensalem  Guessous  emphasized  that  Morocco 
could  not  offer  tariff  concessions  until  the  global  agreement 
was  concluded.-'"  The  sudden  hardening  of  Morocco's  atti- 
tude was  ordered  from  Rabat  in  anticipation  of  a  touglicr 
European  posidon;  Morocco  wanted  something  to  bargain 
with  but  also  something  to  fall  back  on. 

In  early  February  1968,^°  the  Commission  declared  lis 
support  for  the  proposals  put  forward   by   Morocco  and 

38  Joint  statement,  16  November  1967.  See  also  Europe  IT^?.  .'I? 
November  1967),  2799  (14  November  1967),  2801  (16  No\cmt-ct 
1967),  2807  (24  November  1967). 

2"  Interview  with  Moroccan  Press  Agency,  Fcuilic  diK-iinicninirr 
135/1967.  See  also  Europe  2803  (20  November  1967),  2K07  (N 
November  1967);  Lc  Monde,  26  November  1967. 

-"o  Commission  Comptc-rcndu,  9  February  1968;  Kumpc  fNS)  12 
(14  Fcbruaiy  1968),  33  (15  Fcbniaiy  1968). 
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Tunisia  on  the  speedy  conclusion  of  partial  agreements.  The 
Icnpfhy  process  of  ratification  by  national  parliaments  would 
not  be  necessary  for  such  agreements  because  trade  problems 
came  within  the  province  of  the  Community  (Rome  111, 
238),  But  the  Council  should,  according  to  the  Commission, 
to<^k  into  tlie  requests  for  improvement  of  the  offers  on  citrus 
fruit  and  olive  oil.  The  Commission  also  justified  the  concern 
expressed  by  Morocco  and  Tunisia — but  opposed  by  all  but 
rrancc — over  their  special  relations  with  their  former  protec- 
tor; a  partial  agreement  should  not  end  the  privileged  system 
of  trade  concerning  products  not  covered  by  the  agreement, 
which  could  be  included  in  the  agreement  by  adding  a  spe- 
cial protocol. 

The  permanent  representatives  spent  much  of  the  spring 
ftnd  the  summer  of  1968  studying  the  Community  offers  and 
the  corresponding  proposals  of  Morocco  and  Tunisia.*^ 
Among  the  questions  before  the  Committee  were:  Should  the 
partial  agreement  include  a  declaration  of  intentions  regard- 
ing future  developments?  Is  it  to  be  of  an  evolutive  nature? 
NV'hat  would  be  its  legal  basis?  What  improvements  could  be 
mailc  in  the  Community  offers  on  citrus  fruit  and  olive  oil? 
What  counterparts  must  be  requested  from  Morocco  and 
Tunisia?  There  was  also  a  problem  of  origins  of  certain  prod- 
ticts  and  the  question  of  the  special  trading  system  between 
r-rnncc  and  the  two  North  African  countries. 

During  tliesc  debates,  Italy  was  a  frequent  dissenter  when- 
ever the  other  Members  allowed  some  flexibility  in  their 
oiTcr^  (for  example,  concerning  the  minimum  price  system 
which  Morocco  and  Tunisia  were  to  respect).  Another  major 
problem  which  made  any  progress  difficult  was  the  Nether- 
lands' insistence,  with  some  support  from  the  others,  that 
l-tnncc  give  up  all  bilateral  trade  agreements  with  Morocco 
and  Tunisia.''^  Nevertheless,  in  the  Council  of  Ministers  at 

*i  I-nropc  (NS)  88  (6  May  1968),  98  (20  May  1968),  105  (30 
May  I9r,8).  ]G6  (31  May  1968),  110  (7  June  1968),  135  (11  July 

•'"Dk  Netherlands  has  been  more  interested  in  the  Association  of 
5«-irl.  .-inionp  llic  Mediterranean  applicants;  see  Jeiine  Afiiqne  354:21 
ill  October  1967). 
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the  end  of  July,  the  Six  gave  a  third  mandate  for  negotiations 
to  begin  in  October;"  their  reciprocal  demands  were  not 
spelled  out  until  the  end  of  September. 

As  they  approached  the  jQnish  line,  the  North  African 
negotiations,  which  had  hobbled  along  in  tandem  for  half  a 
decade,  began  to  take  on  the  appearance  of  a  thrcc-Icggcd 
sack  race  in  which  one  runner  had  cramps.  The  Tunisians 
were  ready  to  seize  the  mandate  which  was  put  into  final 
shape  in  July  1968  and  turn  it  into  a  commercial  agreement 
now,  leaving  other  aspects  of  Association  to  be  worked  out 
subsequently.  The  Tunisian  round  took  place  in  early  Oc- 
tober; the  atmosphere,  as  characterized  by  a  statement  at  tlic 
end,  was  that  it  was  "inconceivable,  politically,  that  the  ne- 
gotiations might  fail."^*  The  Six  were  able  to  improve  their 
spring  offers,  including  new  products  (durum  wheat,  refined 
olive  oil,  fish)  in  their  duty-free  imports  and  bettering  their 
offers  on  olive  oil  and  citrus  fruits;  they  requested  consolida- 
tion of  all  Tunisia's  quotas  and  a  margin  of  preference  to  the 
Five  equal  to  70  percent  of  that  currently  granted  to  France. 
Tunisia  claimed  that  the  European  offers  were  too  low,  then 
shifted  its  efforts  to  the  counterpreference  side  and  negoti- 
ated a  gradual  approach  to  the  70  percent  figure:  50  percent 
when  the  agreement  entered  into  force,  60  percent  after  18 
months,  and  then  70  percent  at  the  end  of  three  years  (Tunis 
Annex  3  List  1).  The  agreement  (by  a  European  decision  in 
July  that  calmed  fears  and  accelerated  progress)  was  to  run 
five  years,  but  there  was  also  a  commitment  to  open  negotia- 
tions within  three  years  on  a  complementary  agreement  on 
the  excluded  items,  including  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance, rights  of  establishment,  and  personnel  (Tunis  14). 
Tunisia  also  won  the  right  to  limit  or  abolish  countcrprcfcr- 
ences  for  infant-industry  protection  on  a  specified  number  of 
products,   after  consultation  with  the  Association   Council 

*^  Europe  (NS)  177  (23  September  1968),  186  (4  October  196S): 
Le  Monde,  31  July  and  1  August  1968.  The  mandate  was  dalcd  30 
July  1968. 

^*  Europe  (NS)  191  (11  October  1968),  also  188  (8  October 
1968),  190  (10  October  1968);  Le  Monde,  22  October  1968. 
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and  as  long  as  other  counterpreferences  were  granted  "to 
keep  llic  balance"  (Tunis  7).  Privileged  entry  to  the  French 
market  and  bilateral  accords  would  continue  for  goods  not 
covered  by  the  agreement  and  would  be  restored  at  its  ex- 
piration (Tunis  exchange  of  letters). 

The  pattern  of  Tunisia's  negotiations  led  it  to  trade  a  fuU- 
flcdgcd  Association  agreement  for  time,  thus  achieving  some- 
thing that  resembled  a  commercial  agreement  but  one  which 
nevertheless  bore  the  name  "Association"  (Tunis  1).  Once 
this  decision  had  been  made  by  both  sides — i.e.,  after  five 
years  were  spent,  if  not  lost — problems  about  "sensitive" 
products  and  "insensitive  areas"  that  could  have  caused  in- 
transigence on  one  side  or  the  other  were  put  aside.  Since 
there  remained  enough  products  of  interest  to  both  sides  to 
provide  for  the  liberation  of  substantial  trade  (GATT  24), 
the  crest  was  passed  and  slight  ways  of  improving  the  offers 
soon  shaped  an  acceptable  free-trade  agreement. 

At  the  very  moment  when  Tunisia  was  arriving  at  conver- 
gence with  the  Six,  however,  Morocco  posed  new  problems. 
The  Act  of  Algeciras  which  had  been  lurking  in  the  back- 
ground from  the  beginning  suddenly  took  on  importance 
when  Morocco  used  it  to  justify  refusal  of  "the  limited  clas- 
sicism of  tariff  and  quantitative  concessions"*^  and  asked  in- 
stead for  greater  liberalization  of  trade  through  symbolic  erga 
onirics  tariff  reductions  only,  denying  the  European  request 
for  significant  tariff  cuts  and  enlarged  and  combined  quotas. 
Although  Morocco  promised  to  grant  "a  deliberately  prefer- 
ential tariff"  and  "envisage  the  abrogation  of  the  [Algeciras] 
Treaty"  when  Europe  was  ready  to  offer  full-fledged  Associa- 
tion, in  the  context  of  the  1968  negotiations  it  was  retreating 
to  the  same  position  that  had  long  prevented  East  African 
agreement."  In  an  effort  to  meet  the  Algeciras  obstacles,  the 
Six  had  worked  on  the  final  touches  of  its  offer  to  Morocco 
until  late  in  September,  when  an  ingenious  proposal  was  put 

"  Ambassador  Guessous.  The  following  discussion  (to  the  "Analy- 
»ir  section)  is  based  on  the  minutes  of  the  negotiations  and  support- 
In?  d(x;umcnts. 

**.Scc  Chap.  3,  pp.  93-106. 
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forward."  For  the  concessions  requested  of  Morocco,  there 
would  be  three  groups  of  products:  one  for  which  Morocco 
would  grant  a  single  consolidated  quota  equal  to  the  past 
quotas  of  the  Six  increased  by  25  percent,  another  for  which 
Morocco  would  grant  consoUdated  quotas  and  would  reduce 
tariffs  30  percent  erga  omnes  (but  from  which  Europe  would 
benefit  since  it  was  the  principal  supplier  of  the  ten  items 
involved),  and  the  third  for  which  only  tariff  reductions  were 
asked  (18  products  of  which  Europe  also  supplied  over  60 
percent).  But  Morocco  stuck  tightly  to  its  60-year-old  im- 
perially imposed  Algeciras  obligations,  feeling  that  they  pro- 
vided protection  against  possibly  harmful  reciprocity,  guar- 
anteed the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  offered  a  bargaining  item  for  later  full  Association 
(although  they  had  already  been  contravened  in  Moroccan 
trade  agreements  with  smaller  countries).*^  Despite  a  meeting 
of  the  minds  on  many  lesser  points,  the  mid-October  negotia- 
tions therefore  deadlocked  over  reciprocal  measures,  and  dis- 
cussion was  deferred  to  the  level  of  experts  in  November, 
thus  delaying  the  Tunisian  agreement. 

The  Moroccan  and  European  delegations  met,  as  sched- 
uled, in  late  November  to  return  to  their  discussion  of  the  sin- 
gle outstanding  problem — reciprocal  measures.  Contacted  by 
France  in  the  meantime  and  reahzing  the  difficulty  of  holding 
out,  Morocco  gave  in  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity  through 
quotas.  To  implement  its  concession,  it  rearranged  the  prod- 
ucts on  the  European  lists  of  late  September  into  three  lists 
of  its  own  and  varied  the  figures  slightly;  the  negotiations  had 
passed  their  crest  and  were  in  the  final  stage  of  seeking  sHght 
ways  of  improving  the  offers.  The  Community's  first  two 
(quota)  lists  were  divided  into  a  first  Moroccan  list  of  prod- 
ucts for  which  Europe  would  receive  a  given  consolidated 
quota  increased  by  25  percent  (Rabat  Annex  3  List  4),  a 

^■'Europe  (NS)  182  (30  September  1968),  191  (11  October  19fiS). 

^^  Le  Monde,  15  and  22  October  1968.  Morocco  has  granted  recip- 
rocal tariff  reductions  to  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Senegal.  However. 
GATT  admitted  the  principle  of  preferential  tariffs  among  develop- 
ing countries  on  14  November  1968. 
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second  list  of  products  for  which  Europe  would  receive  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the  annual  import  figure  as  a  quota 
(Rabat  Annex  3  List  5),  and  a  third  hst  of  products  in- 
cluded in  the  current  Five-Year  Plan  for  which  Europe  would 
receive  the  same  kind  of  quota  as  the  second  list  (Rabat  An- 
nex 3  List  6)  but  only  until  local  industry  could  handle 
Moroccan  needs  (Rabat  7).  To  the  last  item,  the  Commis- 
sion proposed  adding  a  small  sliding  percentage  increase  that 
would  vary  inversely  with  the  size  of  the  original  quota 
(called  the  principle  of  least  digression);  the  principle  was 
drawn  from  the  Tunisian  negotiations,  although  the  use  of  the 
Plan  as  a  criterion  for  products  receiving  flexible  quotas  was  a 
Moroccan  invention.  With  some  juggling  of  figures,  Morocco 
accepted  the  arrangement. 

Morocco  also  became  more  flexible  on  the  matter  of  tariff 
reductions,  although  the  erga  omnes  obligation  of  the  Act  of 
Algcciras  remained.  The  products  on  the  second  and  third 
European  lists  of  late  September  (tariff  reductions)  were  ac- 
cepted by  Morocco  in  November;  on  some  of  these  items  a 
tariff  reduction  averaging  24  percent  was  proposed,  but  on 
others,  the  reduction  was  to  be  only  about  6  percent  to  pro- 
tect Morocco's  industrialization  (providing  a  total  tariff  cut 
of  only  about  13  percent  compared  with  the  Community  re- 
quest of  30  percent).  Although  the  difference  now  concerned 
numbers  rather  than  principles,  the  negotiations  recessed  for 
further  instructions.  The  Council  in  early  December  asked 
fc>r  slight  improvements,  and  the  delegations  met  again  in 
the  middle  of  the  month  to  examine  the  lists,  alter  some  of 
the  figures,  and  shift  some  of  the  items  from  one  list  to  an- 
other, but  Morocco  was  able  to  hold  on  to  the  13  percent 
tariff  cut.  By  this  time  the  Moroccans  were  finally  at  about 
the  same  stage  in  their  negotiations  as  the  Tunisians  had  been 
in  October. 

The  final  round  of  the  Moroccan  and  Tunisian  negotiations 
took  place  throughout  February  1969 — Morocco  in  the  be- 
ginning and  the  middle  of  the  month  and  Tunisia  in  between 
when  the  delegations  went  over  the  final  drafts  of  their  agree- 
ments. The  Lagos  Convention  and  the  commercial  agreement 
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with  Lebanon  served  as  precedents  on  some  points,  and  the 
two  North  African  delegations  looked  over  eacJi  ollicr's 
shoulder  to  make  sure  that  their  advantages  were  the  same; 
exceptions  for  North  African  economic  integration  were  care- 
fully maintained  (Rabat  and  Tunis  4).  The  two  agreements 
were  identical  in  their  final  form.  The  only  diflcrenccs  ap- 
peared in  the  annexes  and  lists  appended  to  them  (conform- 
ing to  the  export  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  two  coun- 
tries): Morocco  received  a  slight  reduction  on  hard-wheat 
levies  (Rabat  Annex  18)  and  dififerent  fish  quotas  (Rabat 
Annex  II  2,  3,  5;  Tunis  Annex  II  1,  2,  4,  5).  Both  countries 
granted  the  Six  the  same  three  quota  arrangements,  but  in 
tariff  reductions,  Morocco  granted  erga  omnes  Ubcralization 
whereas  Tunisia  granted  progressive  preferences  on  some 
items  as  well  as  tariff  removal  on  others  as  negotiated.  With 
some  exceptions  (cork  products  excluded,  petroleum  lim- 
ited), Moroccan  and  Tunisian  industrial  products  (40  and 
55  percent  of  their  exports  to  the  Six)  are  to  enter  Europe 
without  duties  or  quotas.  With  some  more  important  limita- 
tions (processed  and  preserved  foods,  wine,  grains,  toma- 
toes), Moroccan  and  Tunisian  agricultural  products  (50  and 
70  percent  of  their  agricultural  production)  arc  to  enter  Eu- 
rope under  various  conditions  of  advantage.  Appended  to  the 
agreements  was  also  a  detailed  protocol  defining  "origins," 
in  which  up  to  50  to  60  percent  "foreign  matter"  was  per- 
mitted. Each  Association  was  provided  with  its  own  Associa- 
tion council  (the  sole  institution  stipulated).  The  respective 
agreements  were  signed  in  Tunis  on  28  March  1969  and  in 
Rabat  three  days  later,  and  they  were  both  to  run  for  five 
years. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  preliminary  negotiations  in  early 
1965,  Algeria  had  been  inactive.  But  between  1966  and 
1968,  the  advantages  of  de  facto  status  had  been  eroded  to 
the  point  where  some  action  became  necessary.  The  Commis- 
sion continually  stressed  that  Algeria's  status  was  legally  in- 
defensible. Italy  repeatedly  protested  against  the  competition 
of  Algerian  wine  in  Germany  and  the  Benelux  countries,  and 
applied  the  third-country  system  to  Algerian  exports  begin- 
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nine  in  1968.  Algeria's  participation  in  the  Middle  Eastern 
war  and  iicr  pledge  to  remain  in  a  state  of  war  with  Israel 
helped  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  tension,  particularly  in  re- 
j.-i(i(ms  with  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  In  a  more  eco- 
nomic domain,  the  GET  was  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in 
niid-1968,  with  unpredictable  effects  on  Algeria.  All  these 
factors  impelled  Algeria  to  seek  an  Association  agreement. 

Thus,  in  mid-January  1968,  an  Algerian  mission  ap- 
proached the  Commission  to  express  willingness  to  open 
negotiations."  European  experts  first  made  a  study  of  Al- 
geria's tariff  situation  and  found  that  Algerian  exports  en- 
tered the  EEC  duty  free  or  with  widely  varying  preferences.^" 
Trance  granted  Algeria  full  exemption  on  industrial  products, 
privileges  for  petroleum,  and  special  conditions  for  agricul- 
tural products.  Of  Algeria's  exports  to  the  Six  in  1966, 
I'rance  took  80  percent,  over  three-fourths  of  which  was 
crude  oil  (a  figure  that  was  increasmg).  Germany  applied  an 
80  percent  reduction  in  duty  on  industrial  products,  and  60 
to  65  percent  on  agricultural  products  not  under  the  CAP, 
while  the  Benelux  regimes'  reduction  amounted  to  10  percent 
Icis  in  both  categories.  Italy  applied  third-country  tariffs. 
Thus  the  systems  applied  varied  not  only  from  country  to 
country  but  also  from  product  to  product,  presenting  formid- 
able obstacles  to  the  conclusion  of  a  single  harmonious  agree- 
ment with  Algeria. 

Dc<;pite  these  difficulties,  five  Members  expressed  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  v/ith  Algeria  as  early  as  February.  The 
Netherlands  still  reserved  its  position.  At  the  same  time,  Al- 
geria made  a  friendly  gesture  intended  to  show  its  goodwill 
when  it  informed  the  Commission  in  advance  of  estabUshing 
new  triple-column  tariffs.  It  also  tried  to  influence  the  more 
difficult  Members  through  diplomatic  action.  In  February, 

*U:uropc  (NS)  9  (12  January  1968),  20  (29  January  1968),  30 
(12  Icbaiary  1968).  On  the  Algerian  position,  see  Aflakh  Mamcri, 
"l.'adhi-sion  dc  TAlgcric  a  la  Communaute  economique  europeenne," 
\'  R'-viir  alf;cnc>inc  des  sciences  juridique,  economique  et  politique 
:.i:o.35  (July  1968). 

*'>i:urnpc  35  (19  February  1968). 
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Italian  Foreign  Minister  Amintore  Fanfani  was  invited  to 
make  an  official  visit  to  Algeria,  and  during  this  visit  he  as- 
sured the  government  that  Italy  would  do  its  utmost  to  fur- 
ther Algerian  cooperation  with  Italy  and  the  EEC." 

But  the  atmosphere  in  Europe  was  not  yet  favorable.  In 
early  March,  the  Council  was  unable  to  resolve  the  difficulties 
raised  by  various  Members. ^^  Italy  remained  opposed  to 
negotiations  with  Mediterranean  countries  so  long  as  the 
problem  of  enlarging  the  EEC  to  the  North  had  not  yet  been 
resolved.  The  Netherlands  would  be  ready  to  negotiate  with 
Algeria  only  if  the  same  decision  were  taken  for  Israel.  I3ut 
France  was  not  ready  to  negotiate  with  Israel. 

Still,  a  solution  to  the  Algerian  question  had  to  be  found 
by  1  July  1968,  the  date  set  for  the  establishment  of  the  CET. 
The  only  acceptable  alternative  to  terminating  Algeria's 
"status"  was  to  prolong  it,  through  a  provisional  system  for 
Algerian  imports  until  an  Association  agreement  could  be 
concluded.-"  But  a  totally  harmonized  interim  system  was  im- 
possible, not  only  because  of  technical  difficulties,  but  also 
because  such  a  system  would  grant  far  greater  preferences  to 
Algeria  than  to  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  thus  contravening  the 
Community's  determination  not  to  discriminate  among  the 
three  North  African  countries.  In  early  May,  the  Commission 
proposed  a  unilateral  transitional  solution,  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  system  currently  being  negotiated  for  Mo- 
rocco and  Tunisia,  yet  falling  within  the  perspective  of  future 
negotiations  with  Algeria.  Within  the  legal  provisions  of  the 
Treaty,  the  solution  was  to  authorize  France  to  defer  the  in- 
crease in  her  duties  on  Algerian  products  to  the  CET  level 
(supplemented  by  a  ban  on  reexportation)  (Rome  26)  and 
allow  the  other  Members  temporary  and  partial  suspension 
of  the  CET  on  Algerian  products  (with  individual  quotas 
permitted)  (Rome  28).  Specifically,  for  the  Five,  about  ten 
agricultural  products  subject  to  the  CET  would  benefit  from 

51  Le  Monde,  10  February  1968. 

^2  Europe  (NS)  41  (27  Febniary  1968),  44  (1  March  1968),  45 
(4  March  1968). 

"/^/U,  89  (7  May  1968). 
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a  50  percent  tariff  cut  (wine,  fruits,  vegetables,  oranges, 
toinalocs,  canned  products,  olives,  etc.),  with  wine  quotas 
based  on  averaged  imports  since  1962."  For  nonagricultural 
products  (except  coal  and  steel),  there  would  be  a  70  percent 
cut  in  the  CET.  For  France,  most  of  these  products  would 
continue  to  receive  duty-free  entry.  France  would  apply  a 
niininuini  duty  (one-eighth  of  the  CET)  to  wine,  and  would 
maintain  levies  on  olive  oil  and  certain  agricultural  products. 

The  Council  referred  the  Commission  proposals  to  the 
permanent  representatives  for  further  study,  and  by  July,  the 
Members  had  reached  agreements  on  all  but  two  main  ques- 
tions. The  first  concerned  the  legal  basis  of  the  transitional 
system.  Third-country  articles  (Rome  111,  238)  would  be 
easiest  to  apply,  but  they  entailed  negotiations  with  Algeria. 
The  Six  expressed  serious  doubts  about  applying  articles  that 
enabled  CET  duties  to  be  temporarily  suspended  (Rome  26, 
28)  as  the  Commission  had  proposed.  The  only  alternative 
acceptable  to  all  was  to  use  the  Council's  power  to  take  ac- 
tion wlicre  the  Treaty  provides  nothing  else  (Rome  235). 

The  second  problem  was  Italy's  opposition  to  large  wine 
quotas.  During  the  time  of  these  debates,  Algerian  wine  con- 
tinued to  flow  into  the  market,  and  its  volume  even  increased 
in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.  Italy  threatened  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  European  Court  of  Justice  and  in  fact  set  the 
procedure  in  motion  (Rome  170).  At  the  end  of  July"  the 
Council  finally  decided  on  a  transitional  system  for  Algerian 
wine  imports  applicable  by  August  15.  Negotiating  among 
themselves,  they  lowered  the  CET  m  some  cases  and  raised 
quotas.  Other  products  were  given  final,  transitional  solu- 
Uons  in  the  fall.  By  1970,  Algeria  had  fallen  back  on  Tu- 

*«  Germany  has  absorbed  a  huge  and  rising  quantity  of  Algerian 
wine  since  independence  (600  hi.  in  1962-63  to  700,000  hi.  in  1966- 
fi7),  and  even  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  increased  their  imports 
(to  Italy's  chagrin).  Thus,  an  average  would  be  considerably  lower 
ihnn  tlic  latest  year's  imports  and  demands.  See  Le  Monde,  9  May 
l''f>8.  llicrc  were  no  provisions  for  products  subject  to  levies,  since 
AIctcii.T  had  enjoyed  no  preferences  on  them. 

'■'' thlr!.,  31  July  and  1  August  1968;  Europe  (NS)  135  (11  July 
l9r.S).  149  (31  July  1968),  151  (2  August  1968). 
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nisia's  and  Morocco's  tactics  of  earlier  years,  sending  minis- 
ters to  Brussels  to  press  for  negotiations.  It  is  ironic  that,  of 
all  countries,  Algeria  went  through  the  "most  colonialist" 
decision-making  process  by  allowing  the  substance  of  its  in- 
herited advantages  to  be  prolonged  unilaterally,  something  ihc 
procedural-minded  Commonwealth  and  Yaounde  Africans 
had  indignantly  refused  some  years  before. 

Analysis 

Even  though  their  products  were  different,  the  North  Afri- 
can negotiations  were  comparable  to  the  other  sets.  The 
Moroccan  and  Tunisian  negotiations  began  mlh  a  few  basic 
commitments.  The  Six  pledged  special  concern  for  the  two 
countries'  development  and  established  trade  currents  in  their 
1957  Declaration  of  Intentions,  thus  rather  explicitly  com- 
mitting themselves  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  negotiations, 
even  if  not  to  their  rapid  conclusion.  Since  eventual,  rather 
than  immediate,  success  was  the  extent  of  the  commitment, 
Europe  was  acting  within  its  limits  when  it  let  the  pressures 
of  deteriorating  terms  of  trade  and  European  economic  inte- 
gration act  on  the  North  African  economies.  Morocco  and 
Tunisia  made  their  initial  commitment  through  reference  to 
their  nonaligned  foreign  policies,  which  precluded  "Associa- 
tion," at  least  in  word.  A  free-trade  area  was  therefore  the 
only  applicable  framework.  The  Europeans'  concern  lest 
North  Africa  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  CAP  without  bearing 
its  obligations,  as  well  as  the  Maglirebis'  concern  over  their 
own  underdevelopment,  led  rapidly  to  adding  the  word 
"modified." 

Thereafter,  an  attempt  to  pin  down  the  notion  of  a  "modi- 
fied free-trade  area"  led  to  two  long  rocky  paths  of  debate: 
one  concerned  the  rhythm  of  liberalization  within  the  limits 
of  inequality  and  reciprocity,  the  other  concerned  transition 
measures  and  final  regimes  for  specific  categories  of  produc- 
tion, notably  agricultural.  Competition  with  Italy,  crises  with 
France,  and  frequent  disinterest  on  the  part  of  the  rest  made 
these  paths  first  interminable,  and  then  extremely  narrow,  as 
many  products  and  measures  were  excluded. 
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At  this  point,  beginning  in  early  1966  when  a  new  mandate 
iKcamc  both  evidently  necessary  and  theoretically  possible, 
the  North  Africans  needed  to  shift  their  efforts  and  impart 
the  urgency  of  negotiations,  so  that  the  process  of  limiting 
alternatives  could  continue.  Tunisia  made  the  most  pub- 
licly determined  effort.  The  speeches  of  both  Bourguibas, 
llcdi  Nouira,  Mohammed  Masmoudi,  Salaheddine  al-Goulli, 
Ahmed  ben  Salah,  Ali  Zouaoui,  and  other  Tunisian  officials 
cnrricd  a  multiple  thrust."  They  promised  Europe  the  advan- 
tnccs  of  a  united  Maghreb  which  it  would  help  create.  They 
appealed  to  Europe's  sense  of  obligation  to  develop  North 
Africa.  They  warned  of  the  dangers  of  leaving  the  three  coun- 
tries underdeveloped  and  divided,  whatever  might  be  the 
short-term  temptations  and  advantages  of  a  "politique  de 
balance."  President  Bourguiba  said,  "It  is  in  the  interest  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  France,  to  obtain  a  more  favorable  situation 
in  Tunisia,  to  show  a  little  comprehension."^^  Morocco 
l>Iaycd  a  slightly  harder  line.  "We  have  a  hard  time  under- 
standing why  the  countries  of  Maghreb  must  pay  the  costs  of 
the  internal  differences  of  the  EEC.  ...  I  launch  an  appeal 
to  the  Conscience  of  Europe."^^  Guedira  earlier  also  warned 
nr:ain,st  "compromising  the  current  of  exports  directed  by  the 
Community  toward  Morocco,"  and  noted  that  "it  is  thus  in 
the  mutual  interest  of  our  economies  ...  to  consolidate  our 
exchanges  but,  even  more,  to  enlarge  them  constantly."=° 
Tlicrc  were  more  explicit  appeals  to  various  "interests" 
humchcd  during  the  North  African  negotiations  than  in  any 
Dthcrsct. 

-*  For  some  examples,  see  Pellerin,  op.cit.,  pp.  57,  61,  67-69;  Presi- 
dent noiirguiba  in  La  Presse,  26  January  1967,  and  Information  Min- 
\\uy  brochure;  iMasmoudi  in  Maghreb  19:39-42  (January  1967); 
al  Cioulli  in  d'Yvoire,  op.cit.,  pp.  101-02;  Zouaoui  in  APF  3963  (21 
Artil  1966)  and  Tunisie-CEE  Colloque  international,  Tunis  14-20 
nvril  1966  (Tunis:  Editions  du  PSD,  1966). 

Sec  niso  a  strong  Algerian  voice,  Revolution  Africaine,  30  July 
1965.  30  April  1966,  30  April  1970;  Le  Monde,  22  April  1966. 

"  Im  Presse,  26  January  1967. 

»•  Cited  in  Pellerin,  op.cit.,  p.  65. 

"  Scjoitr  .  .  .  Guedira,  p.  20. 
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The  effectiveness  of  the  commitments,  obligations,  predic- 
tions, promises,  threats,  and  warnings  was  seen  in  the  Com- 
mission's second  request  for  a  mandate,  which  found  negoti- 
ations necessary  for  political  and  economic  reasons:  the 
impossibility  of  reorienting  Maghrebi  trade,  political  stabil- 
ity, obligation  to  develop,  need  to  eliminate  current  anoma- 
lies, and  commitment  to  the  Declaration  of  Intentions,  The 
limits  in  effectiveness  were  seen  in  the  slowness  of  the  Six  in 
coming  to  the  table.  Yet  when  they  finally  did,  in  1967,  there 
was  little  preaching  about  the  advantages  of  Association. 
Both  sides  agreed  but,  unable  to  overcome  their  own  ob- 
stacles, put  the  global  problem  aside  and  turned  to  an  aug- 
mented commercial  agreement.  The  feeling  was  that  it  was 
better  to  save  something  now  than  hold  out  for  the  whole 
package.  The  threshold  for  Morocco  and  Tunisia  was  located 
at  the  point  where  the  minimal  offers  or  possibilities  for  them 
crossed  the  level  of  their  needs.  Tunisia's  needs  were  more 
pressing,  so  it  was  more  active  in  pressing  for  some  agree- 
ment. In  addition,  Tunisia  seemed  to  "believe  in"  Associa- 
tion,°°  a  belief  that  did  not  contradict  the  country's  realism, 
whereas  Morocco  simply  found  it  necessary. 

Algeria's  threshold  was  different:  it  was  composed  of  the 
point  where  Algeria's  "present"  privileges  began  to  descend 
below  the  level  of  Tunisia's  and  Morocco's.  There  is  no  pre- 
cise way  to  calculate  this  point,  since  it  had  many  com- 
ponents (Six  Members,  innumerable  products,  a  level  of 
trade  for  each,  growth  rates  and  future  priorities  to  weigh  the 
past  figures),  but  there  were  enough  signs  between  1966 
(when  the  application  of  intra-Community  reductions  to  Al- 
geria was  ended)  and  1968  (when  third-country  treatment 
was  given  it  by  Italy)  to  make  Algeria  move.  Once  it  re- 
ceived its  special  unilaterally  decreed  status,  it  was  under 
other  pressures.  Although  its  position  vis-a-vis  France  was 
more  favorable  than  that  of  its  two  neighbors,  its  preferences 
on  the  Five's  markets  were  less.  This  was  a  situation  that  Al- 

°oThe  point  is  discussed  in  Gallagher,  opxit.  The  role  of  the 
opposition  is  important  in  keeping  Morocco  from  "believing  in" 
Association,  although  many  Moroccan  officials  did  "believe." 
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pcria  could  live  with  as  long  as  Europe  permitted  it  and  as 
Itinc  as  its  French  advantages  outweighed  its  other  European 
disadvantages  compared  to  Tunisia  and  Morocco — two  con- 
diiions  which  had  governed  its  earlier  de  facto  status.  Algeria 
was  also  difTcrent  from  Morocco  and  Tunisia  in  that  one 
Member  of  the  Community  needed  it  badly,  whereas  no  one 
really  needed  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  Algeria's  power  was 
roughly  as  great  as  its  needs  (in  this  context). 

In  considering  the  North  Africans'  position,  two  other  ele- 
ments must  be  treated:  opposition  arguments,  and  problems 
of  unity.  Opposition  to  Association  came  primarily  from 
within  Morocco;  in  Tunisia,  any  opposition  was  either  im- 
pincnt  outside  the  party-goverrmient  or  neutralized  within, 
in  Algeria,  however,  government  tactics  of  "noimegotiation" 
— relying  on  the  very  complicated  nature  of  its  situation  and 
cm  conflicts  among  the  Members  to  permit  its  ad  hoc  mem- 
Ixrrship  to  continue — effectively  disarmed  any  critics.  In 
Morocco,  the  most  coherent  criticism  came  from  the  reform- 
ist wing  of  the  National  Union  of  Popular  Forces  (UNFP) — 
principally  'Abderrahim  Bouabid  and  Mohammed  Lahbabi" 
—while  the  Istiqlal,  the  Communist  party,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary wing  of  the  UNFP  all  added  their  critical  interpre- 
l.itions."^ 

The  UNFP's  opposition  can  be  divided  into  two  parts: 
positive  alternatives  and  negative  fears.  The  first  included  a 
domestic  program  of  agricultural  reconversion  and  agrarian 
reform,  industrialization,  trade  diversification  (particularly 
toward  the  Communist  bloc),  creation  of  a  Maghreb  com- 

<»  Sec  Bouabid,  speech  before  the  seminar  organized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Union  of  Tunisian  Students,  Tunis,  17  April  1962;  speech  before 
the  seminar  organized  by  the  National  Union  of  Moroccan  Students, 
Alpicrs,  January  1963,  reprinted  in  Industrialisation  an  Maghreb 
(I'ariM  Maspcro,  1963),  pp.  241-60,  followed  by  discussions  by 
I  fthbabi  and  Belial;  Le  Monde  Diplomatique,  July  1969;  [Mohammed 
liihbalM),  Libdraiion  (Rabat),  45:8  (15-21  July  1965).  Also  inter- 
views by  (he  author  with  Bouabid  and  Lahbabi. 

**  Abdulaziz  Belial,  Le  Marche  Commun  Europden  est  un  Protec- 
tnrnt  Drf^iiisd  (Bureau  de  Documentation  et  d'Etudes,  Rabat,  21 
.Vfaah   1962);  La  Nation  Africaine  (Rabat),  23  December  1963, 
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mon  market,  and  conclusion  of  a  commercial  agreement  with 
the  EEC.  The  latter  would  avoid  long-term  commitments  to 
and  controls  by  Europe,  and  would  allow  flexibility  suited  to 
annual  needs.  In  this,  the  opposition  position  was  compatible 
with  that  of  the  Italian  and  Dutch  governments.  But  the 
UNFP  was  far  from  governmental  power  in  Morocco. 

In  many  points,  UNFP  fears  of  "association  or  a  free- 
trade  zone"  approximated  the  negotiating  concerns  of  the 
Moroccan  government.  Bouabid  noted  the  growing  sclf- 
suflBciency  of  the  EEC,  and  feared  that  a  short-term  Moroc- 
can commitment  to  a  continued  colonial  exchange  would  end 
abruptly  with  the  Moroccan  economy  still  unconverted  for 
external  competition  and  internal  development.  He  foresaw 
early  EEC  membership  for  Portugal,  Spam,  Greece,  and 
Turkey,  who,  along  with  Italy,  would  close  out  Moroccan 
agricultural  products  and  migrant  workers.  He  believed  that 
protection  for  European  settlers  in  the  agricultural  sector  and 
European  investments  in  the  industrial  sector  was  the  only 
reason  for  Europe's  interest  in  North  Africa.  He  also  believed 
that  on  the  day  when  land  and  industry  were  nationalized, 
this  interest  would  drop,  and  the  expanding  economy  of  the 
Community  would  be  a  greater  attraction  for  new  invest- 
ments than  underdeveloped  North  Africa.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  long  as  European  investments  and  commercial  circuits 
dominated  the  Moroccan  economy,  pressures  against  invok- 
ing any  safeguard  clauses  would  be  irresistible.  Aid,  too, 
would  mean  control  and  indebtedness.  Meanwhile,  finished 
goods  would  flood  the  North  African  market  as  protective 
customs  were  removed.  As  Lahbabi  said,  "An  association  be- 
tween a  dominant  economy  .  .  .  and  an  underdeveloped 
economy  is  made  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  In  this  curious 
system  of  international  division  of  labor,  we  are  in  danger  of 
continuing  to  specialize  in  underdevelopment."^^ 

The  force  of  the  UNFP's  criticisms  was  seriously  weak- 
ened by  radical  Algeria's  de  facto  membership,  more  than 
radical  Black  African  criticisms  against  Association  were 

"3  [Lahbabi],  Liberation,  op.cit. 
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weakened  by  radical  Mali's  Associate  status.  But  there  was 
no  undercutting  the  critics'  reasoning,  Paradoxically,  the  rele- 
vance of  Bouabid's  criticisms  worked  in  two  ways  to  strength- 
en the  hand  of  the  North  African  negotiators.  It  reminded  the 
Moroccans  of  potential  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  their  nego- 
tiations, and  it  put  pressure  on  the  Europeans  to  create  an 
A'i'iociation  that  would  prove  the  critics  wrong.  In  general, 
Houabid's  criticisms  were  not  outlandish;  some  of  them  could 
only  be  answered  in  the  light  of  experience,  with  opinions  on 
ihc  future  diflcring  sharply  in  the  meantime,  while  others 
hrouylu  into  relief  the  problems  of  any  relations — in  or  out 
of  Association — between  a  developed,  protectionist  economy 
and  an  underdeveloped,  protectionist  one. 

A  point  on  which  critics  and  the  governments  agreed — in 
principle — was  the  necessity  of  integrating  the  Maglireb.  The 
Norih  African  governments,  however,  were  not  ready  to  go 
to  tlic  point  of  joint  negotiations,  and  hence  appeared  to  be 
heading  toward  three  parallel  free-trade  areas  arising  out  of 
three  nearly  identical  treaties.  At  the  same  time,  the  North 
African  governments  protested  that  they  were  working  to- 
ward and  believed  in  Maghreb  unity,  but  that  it  was  the  other 
fellow  who  was  refusing  to  cooperate.  The  European  experi- 
ence— to  cite  an  example  at  hand — shows  that  any  integrat- 
ing group  is  made  up  of  "other  fellows,"  each  with  his  own 
interests  to  preserve.  But  the  process  of  dealing  with  these  in- 
terests provides  the  substance  of  creative — even  if  sometimes 
painful — compromise  and  the  partners  committed  to  integra- 
tion have  made  a  basic  option  resting  on  belief  in  both  the 
dominance  of  common  interests  and  the  applicability  of  com- 
promise for  handling  conflicting  ones.^* 

NN'hat  was  the  balance  sheet  on  common  and  conflicting 
interests  for  the  Maghreb  states  in  their  EEC  negotiations? 
Did  they  stand  to  gain  individually  from  joint  negotiations 
(as  the  Commission  appeared  to  think)  or  from  separate  dis- 
cussions (the  method  they  followed)? 

There  were  many  things  that  kept  the  Maghreb  states 

*'  For  another  treatment  of  the  process,  see  Robert  Penn  Warren, 
S'inht  Rider  (New  York:  Random  House,  1939). 
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separate — suspicions,  diflerent  regimes,  territorial  claim!?, 
subversions — but  none  of  them  except  the  vested  interest  of 
separate  state  structures  could  be  called  interests,  particu- 
larly as  regards  EEC  negotiations.  Each  of  the  three  slates 
does  have  a  special  interest  in  certain  exports — ^Tunisian 
olive  oil,  Moroccan  fish — but  even  these  are  exported  in 
small  quantities  by  the  others. °-'''  More  important  are  those 
products  high  on  the  lists  of  two  of  the  three  states — pe- 
troleum for  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
Morocco  and  Algeria.  The  third  category  of  leading  exports 
from  the  Maghreb  to  Europe  includes  products,  such  as  wine, 
that  are  important  to  all  three  states. 

In  this  highly  competitive  situation,  one  of  two  strategics 
would  seem  rationally  preferable:  Association  by  one  stale 
with  the  Community  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  or  a  com- 
mon front.  The  first  is  impossible  for  the  future,  although  it 
is  the  strategy  inherited  by  Algeria  with  its  de  facto  member- 
ship and  permitted  to  continue  because  the  Community  was 
unable  to  agree  on  a  change.  A  modified  first  choice — nego- 
tiating separate  advantages  within  parallel  Associations — was 
specifically  excluded  in  the  Commission's  first  negotiations 
and  second  report.  Indeed,  in  the  context  of  the  ncgotiaiions 
this  act  of  a  European  body  was  the  most  (only  ?)  favorable 
pan-Maghreb  action  taken  by  either  side,  and  the  Three  have 
nothing  comparable  to  offer.  In  fact,  defensively,  they  let  it 

G^  Products  under  analysis  are  those  which  represented  more  Ihnn 
$6  million  or  3  percent  of  each  state's  exports  to  the  EEC  for  ih.nt 
year.  Figures  taken  from  d'Yvoire,  opxit.,  pp.  80-85.  Percentages  mc 
given  in  the  following  table: 


Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunisia 

Fruit 

22 

Petroleum  & 

Petroleum 

34 

Vegetables 

17 

products 

57 

Wine 

i; 

Phosphates* 

16 

Wine 

16 

Olive  oil 

14 

Wine 

8 

Fruit 

10 

Phosphates* 

7 

Minerals 

7 

Vegetables 

3 

Fruit 

5 

Fish 

6 

Grain 

4 

Olive  oil 

3 

Vegetable   products 

•  3 

"■  There  is  no  EEC  larilT 

on  phosphates. 
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l>c  known  tliat  unity  was  their  own  affair  and  any  European 
nilcnipt  to  impose  it  would  be  regarded  as  interference."*^ 
Ya  even  if  the  EEC  had  decided  to  favor  one  country's  ex- 
poris  of  the  same  product  over  another's,  joint  negotiations 
and  a  common  stand  by  the  North  Africans  would  have 
strengthened  their  negotiating  position — provided  they  were 
able  to  agree  among  themselves  beforehand. 

Tliis  conclusion  may  be  broken  down  into  component 
siiuations.  Conceivably,  a  state  with  a  small  export  of  one 
i(cm  (for  example,  Algerian  olive  oil)  negotiating  alone 
ininht  be  able  to  win  preferential  treatment  for  that  item 
which  far  exceeded  anything  the  Six  would  be  willing  to  grant 
a  large  exporter  (in  this  case,  Tunisia).  Such  treatment,  how- 
ever, seems  both  unlikely  and  unimportant.  More  important 
would  be  a  similar  case  in  which  the  small  exporter's  produc- 
tion was  far  less  than  that  of  the  larger  but  still  relatively  im- 
portant to  its  trade;  in  the  only  such  case  among  leading 
Maphrcbi  exports — ^Tunisia  vs.  Algeria,  respectively,  on 
petroleum — a  special  arrangement  favoring  Tunisia  was  pre- 
ilictnbly  excluded,  since  neither  country  could  come  near  to 
meeting  European  demand.  Also  theoretically  possible  is  the 
rcver.«;c  situation,  where  a  major  exporter  negodating  alone 
15  able  to  obtain  a  preferential  arrangement  assuring  it  the 
European  market  for  its  product  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
Maghrcbi  competitors.  Such  cases  are  obviously  important, 
particularly  for  Algerian  petroleum  and  wine,  Moroccan  fish 
nnd  vegetables,  and  Tunisian  olive  oil;  since  several  products 
nrc  involved,  a  state  could  lose  more  than  it  would  gain  if 
cnch  state  cornered  all  its  important  markets.  Therefore  this 
kind  of  situation  also  favors  the  protection  afforded  by  joint 
negotiations.  A  slight  preference  "edge"  for  one  country  over 
the  others  is  also  conceivable,  although  such  an  arrangement 
would  involve  a  major  departure  from  the  guidelines  the  Six 
have  set  themselves  in  Maghrebi  and  other  African  negoda- 
uons.  Moreover,  even  in  this  case,  joint  negotiadons  would 

*^  Maqhrch  26:46.  There  was  also  the  feeling  that  a  colleclivc 
Maphrchi  Association  would  constitute  a  more  political  engagement 
*iih  ihc  West  than  bilateral  agreements  would. 
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give  North  Africa  greater  bargaining  strength  (again  pro^ 
vided  they  had  agreed  among  themselves  beforehand)  on  ihc 
allocation  of  these  "edges." 

As  long  as  Europe  decides  to  accord  no  special  Ircntmcnt 
to  any  one  North  African  state  over  the  others,  joint  ncgcnin- 
tions  on  commercial  matters  would  appear  to  strcngtlicn  tlicir 
individual  positions.  Some  of  this  two  of  the  Maghrcbi  s(ntc\ 
(Morocco  and  Tunisia)  realized.  Their  negotiations,  if  sep- 
arate, were  parallel  and  they  kept  each  other  informed.  Tlicy 
met  together  with  the  Commission  informally.  Tunisia  ncroti- 
ated  the  olive  oil  provisions  and  Morocco  the  citrus  provi. 
sions  of  both  treaties.  It  may  be  objected  that,  beyond  that 
point,  any  closer  Moroccan-Tunisian  cooperation  would  have 
worked  against  Maghreb  unity,  in  that  it  would  have  excluded 
Algeria;  this  was  the  reasoning  that  delayed  Association  until 
after  1962,  but  it  was  never  mentioned  by  tlie  North  Afric;wu 
in  regard  to  the  negotiations  once  they  were  under  way.  Tlic 
real  occasion  for  testing  awareness  of  the  benefits  of  joint 
negotiadons  has  been  postponed  until  the  1970's  when  the 
Treaty  promises  (Rabat  and  Tunis  14),  Algerian  need";,  and 
the  recent  wave  of  North  African  cooperation  (announced 
in  the  Algerian-Moroccan  friendship  treaty  of  January  1969) 
seem  to  coincide. 

In  noncommercial  matters,  excluded  in  the  1960's  but  per- 
tinent to  full  Association  negotiations,  similar  considcratinni 
appear  to  indicate  the  value  of  joint  diplomacy.  In  the  matter 
of  social  provisions  for  North  African  labor  in  Europe,  the 
interests  of  the  Three  are  identical  since  only  the  harmonira- 
tion  and  improvement  of  social  security  systems  are  under 
discussion  (preferences  in  hiring,  where  competing  interests 
exist,  are  excluded).  The  final  matter  is  that  of  aid;  con- 
ceivably, a  single  state  negotiating  alone  could  obtain  a  larpcr 
amount  of  aid  than  it  would  if  all  three  states  negotiated  ii>' 
gether,  but  only  if  negotiations  took  place  at  widely  separate 
times  and  the  Europeans  did  not,  among  themselves,  a-^siun 
a  total  figure  to  be  subdivided.  The  practice  of  dividing  a  total 
aid  figure  among  the  applicants  was  followed  in  the  Yaounde 
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negotiations,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  change.  In  the 
Mnphrcb  negotiations,  there  is  no  natural  reference  figure  to 
fcrvc  llic  purpose  that  the  FEDOM  total  did  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Yaounde  FED.  Reference  to  development  in  the 
1957  Declaration  of  Intentions  and  in  North  African  appeals 
uipgcst  that  the  tlu-ee  states'  development  budgets  will  serve 
AS  one  such  reference  point  for  then:  negotiations,  with  Eu- 
rope assuming  a  certain  percentage  in  development  plans. 
Hut  tlic  other  reference  point  will  certainly  be  a  sum  that  each 
of  the  Six  feels  ready  to  give,  probably  related  to  its  present 
hilatcral  aid  programs  to  North  African  countries.  It  is  hard 
[c  ^cc  how  scj)arate  negotiations  can  increase  this  figure. 

It  might  be  asked  then  why  separate  negotiations  were  the 
pr.ictice  in  this  case.  Two  reasons  can  be  adduced,  both  more 
understandable  than  rational.  One  North  African  country's 
internal  report  states,  "The  need  ...  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment rapidly  with  the  European  Common  Market  has  led  to 
umlcrtaking  separate  contacts.  ...  In  fact,  the  search  for  a 
complete  Maghrebi  agreement  prior  to  these  contacts  has  ap- 
peared susceptible  of  pushing  new  economic  and  commercial 
relations  with  the  Common  Market  to  an  indefinite  date."  Al- 
though it  may  have  been  difficult  to  predict  the  pace  of  nego- 
tiations in  1963  when  the  three  states  made  their  requests  for 
talks  at  several  months'  intervals,  by  late  1966,  when  the  re- 
port was  written,  it  was  hard  to  imagine  that  the  progress  of 
nc|:oiiations  could  have  been  delayed  any  more  than  it  was, 
and  by  causes  essentially  outside  of  North  Afiican  control. 

The  other  reason  for  avoiding  joint  talks  goes  back  to  the 
pcncral  level  of  suspicion  existing  among  the  three  states. 
I"car  of  unilateral  leaks  and  deals  behind  their  backs,  lack  of 
inist,  and  reluctance  to  engage  in  harmonizing  development 
plans  based  on  different  political  and  economic  philosophies 
have  obscured  the  advantages  of  joint  negotiadons.  Thus  the 
condition  of  prior  agreement  necessary  to  make  joint  negotia- 
tions advantageous  in  all  cases  has  not  been  obtainable  in 
reality.  Yet  joint  negotiations  would  probably  provide  their 
own  pressure  for  prior  agreement. 
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In  the  circumstances,  however,  although  completely 
separate  negotiations  might  favor  some  states  as  far  as  their 
most  important  products  were  concerned,  the  practice  of  con- 
comitant negotiations  and  the  policy  of  not  favoring  any  one 
of  the  three  states  points  to  joint  negotiations  as  the  most  fa- 
vorable procedure  for  North  Africa.  Other  considerations 
pointing  in  the  same  direction  include  the  practice  of  using 
an  informal  "sponsor"  in  Association  negotiations,  for  the 
European  "spokesman's"  efforts  for  one  Maghreb  state 
would  pull  the  others  along.  Since  the  states'  sponsors  vary, 
the  effect  is  strengthened;  France  strongly  defends  its  inter- 
est in  Algeria,  and  Germany  is  thought  to  have  been  helping 
Tunisia.  Morocco  has  no  known  "spokesman,"  a  fact  that 
should  increase  its  interest  in  joint  negotiations.  By  the  same 
token,  however,  Algeria's  advantage  of  a  vigorous  spokesman 
and  its  special  status  within  the  Community  makes  it  the  least 
favorable  of  the  three  states  to  joint  negotiations. 

Another  factor  favoring  joint  negotiation  is  the  veto  power 
it  would  give  any  one  state.  Bloc  negotiations  are  often  rather 
cumbersome,  but  they  strengthen  the  hand  both  of  bloc  j^art- 
ners  vis-a-vis  each  other  and  of  the  bloc  vis-a-vis  the  other 
party.  The  Six  have  made  striking  use  of  the  imperatives  of 
binding  unity  in  their  negotiations  with  the  Yaounde  Associ- 
ates, and  the  tactic  can  work  to  strengthen  the  North  Afri- 
cans' hand  as  well.  Such  a  commitment  is  particularly  useful 
in  influencing  convergence,  once  the  general  principles  have 
been  established  and  an  agreement  to  agree  is  granted  by 
both  sides. 

Finally,  this  analysis  would  be  incomplete  if  the  effect  that 
joint  negotiations  would  have  on  North  African  unity — the 
goal  proclaimed  by  each  Maghreb  state — were  not  men- 
tioned. It  would  certainly  be  idealistic  to  pretend  that  the 
simple  act  of  negotiating  together  would  automatically  bring 
about  integration:  the  joint  partners  might  well  feel  more  an- 
noyed, distrustful,  or  abusive  toward  each  other  than  before. 
But  the  probability  is  that  greater  mutual  acquaintance, 
shared  experiences,  common  planning,  and  exchanged  con- 
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cessions  would  reinforce  the  effects  of  the  more  closely  inte- 
yjMcd  economic  activity  likely  to  come  out  of  joint  negotia- 
tions, and  would  thus  enhance  the  progress  of  Maghreb  co- 
i>pcration.  The  need  for  the  coordination  of  plans  that  prior 
nrrccrncnt  would  require  in  preparing  for  joint  negotiations 
would  strengthen  this  effect.  Optimally  (in  terms  of  the  stated 
goal),  it  could  easily  give  the  impetus  to  a  basic  commitment 
to  active  integration. 

In  relations  with  the  EEC,  North  African  unity  has  been 
ai  tlic  mercy  of  the  Six.  If  Europe  continues  to  exclude  in- 
dividual advantages  to  any  one  of  the  three  states  and  to 
treat  them  more  or  less  as  a  group,  a  de  facto  imposed  meas- 
ure of  North  African  unity  is  present.  But  if  not,  the  "poli- 
titjuc  dc  balance"  can  easily  keep  North  Africa  cut  up  in  its 
component  pieces — in  the  absence  of  a  firm  change  in 
.Maghrcbi  tactics.  This  pattern  of  power  is  evident  in  most 
other  aspects  of  the  negotiations  to  come.  Until  1968,  tliere 
was  little  negotiation,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  as  bar- 
gaining counterconcessions.  The  Maghreb  states  made  known 
ulint  ilicy  wanted,  would  accept,  and  considered  important. 
NV'ith  this  information  in  hand,  the  Six  then  retired  to  discuss 
among  themselves,  taking  North  African  wants,  demands, 
and  needs  into  account  where  possible  in  accordance  with 
(heir  own  interests. 

In  its  second  report,  the  Commission  emphasized  the  need 
for  a  long-term  agreement  to  stage  out  current  tariffs  and 
preferences,  since  North  Africa  might  not  agree  if  asked  to 
act  loo  rapidly  without  long-term  guarantees.  But  such  con- 
cepts of  a  Maghreb  "resistance  point"  concerned  only  broad 
principles,  and  even  these  were  open  to  wide  interpretations. 
In  fact,  rather  than  not  agreeing,  the  North  Africans  saw  wis- 
do.m  in  agreeing  as  fast  as  possible  on  less  than  the  total  goal, 
a  lactic  that  was  highly  "Bourguibist,"  but  not  predictably  so. 

One  expert  has  this  to  say  on  the  problem: 

Objective  minimum  positions  .  .  .  normally  do  not  exist  for 
lliree  reasons.  First,  governments  do  not  face  two  choices 
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only,  agreement  and  no-agreement,  that  a  minimum  posi- 
tion could  separate  like  a  watershed.  .  .  .  Second  .  .  .  gov- 
ernments must  be  concerned  with  more  than  probable 
gains  from  further  bargaining  and  the  comparison  of  agree- 
ment with  no-agreement Third  ...  all  evaluations  and 

expectations — and  even  goals — keep  shifting.  Instead  of 
fixed  minimum  positions,  each  party  can  have  only  an 
anticipated  minimum.  .  .  .  There  is  a  further  complication: 
the  anticipated  minimum  is  usually  blurred."^ 

Instead,  whether  negotiating  joindy  or  separately,  the 
North  Africans  can  only  put  their  efforts  into  changing  de- 
tails on  what  they  consider  most  important  once  the  Six  have 
reached  their  own  convergence  point.  This  position  has  been 
recognized  by  the  negotiators  themselves.  A  Tunisian  negoti- 
ator pointed  out  just  before  the  first  round  of  negotiations 
that  Tunisia  had  made  no  proposals — it  awaited  an  ofTcr 
from  tlie  Commission.^^  The  Algerian  ambassador  made  this 
statement  during  the  preliminary  talks,  "The  EEC  has  not 
asked  us  to  take  a  position.  Besides,  taking  a  position  means 
already  having  negotiated  or,  if  you  will,  implies  that  negoti- 
ation is  going  on,  which  is  not  the  case."^'* 

To  say  that  this  is  the  procedure  whether  negotiations  arc 
joint  or  separate  does  not  imply  that  greater  influence  over 
the  details  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  common  front.  It  does 
mean  that  negotiating  positions  could  be  partially  inverted 
if  the  North  Africans'  convergence  point  were  in  their  own 
hands,  rather  than  being  at  the  mercy  of  agreement  among 
the  Six.  It  also  means  that  the  North  Africans  are  obliged  to 
deploy  efforts  not  only  to  influence  the  convergence  points — 
by  strongly  indicating  which  alternatives  are  unacceptable — 
but  also  to  keep  Europe  aware  of  its  commitment  to  an  agree- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  Six  aware  that  the 
value  to  both  sides  of  such  a  commitment  is  increased  if  the 

07  Fred  Charles  Ikle,  How  Nations  Negotiate  (New  York:  Haipcr 
and  Row,  1964),  pp.  191-92. 

88  Interview  with  member  of  Tunisian  mission,  Brussels,  June  1965. 
00  Le  Monde,  17  October  1964. 
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a;:rccmcnt  is  reached  carly.^°  Unlike  the  Yaounde  Associates 
ihc  Maghreb  has  not  had  a  formal  deadline  pressing  it,  but 
it  has  had  an  informal  and  condnuing  one  that  weakens  its 
position  and  limits  its  alternatives  as  Europe  integrates  with- 
out— indeed,  against — it. 

'"  Another  paradox  is  that  the  longer  Europe  makes  North  Africa 
<\nit,  the  more  North  Africa  needs  Association,  but  by  the  same 
token  the  weaker  it  is  in  bargaining  for  it. 


Appendix  F. — "Can  We  Do  Business  With  Radical  Nationalists  ? 
(1):  Algeria;   Yes"  by  William  B.   Quandt 

[From  Foreign  Policy,  Summer  1972] 

At  the  time  of  the  June  1967  Arab-Israeli  war,  Algeria,  along  with  the  other 
"radical"  Arab  states,  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States.  This 
seemed  to  bring  to  an  end  the  five  year  old  process  of  trying  to  find  a  basis  for 
friendly  ties  between  two  very  dissimilar  countries.  Substantial  amounts  of  U.S. 
econoniic  aid  had  done  little  to  promote  U.S.  interests  or  to  win  Algerian  goodwill. 
One  might  well  have  expected  at  the  time  that  Algeria  would  follow  the  path  of 
Syria  and  Iraq,  both  of  whom  virtually  eliminated  all  forms  of  American  pres- 
ence from  their  countries  after  1967. 

Instead,  nearly  five  years  after  the  break  in  relations,  the  United  States  and 
Algeria  have  developed  a  complex  network  of  interactions  that  defy  the  conven- 
tional stereotypes  of  American  behavior  toward  radical  nationalist  regimes. 
Despite  persistent  policy  differences  on  major  world  issues,  the  two  governments 
maintain  businesslike  contacts  and  are  intent  upon  developing  spheres  of  common 
interest.  Private  U.S.  companies  have  taken  an  active  part  in  improving  the  at- 
mosphere between  the  two  countries,  and  by  mid-1972  it  seems  likely  that  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  will  have  nearly  $500  million  in  credits  and  guarantees  ex- 
tended to  Algeria  to  finance  the  purchase  of  American  products. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is  lowering  its  ofiicial  profile  in  much  of  the 
Third  World,  and  may  be  cutting  back  on  such  traditional  components  of  foreign 
policy  as  economic  and  military  aid,  the  case  of  U.S.-Algerian  relations  suggests 
that  new  types  of  U.S.  involvement  in  developing  countries  are  possible  that  can 
capitalize  upon  American  economic  and  technological  potentials  without  the 
exploitative  and  politically  manipulative  overtones  of  earlier  policies.  The  learn- 
ing process  that  has  made  this  new  relationship  possible  has  been  long  for  both 
Americans  and  Algerians,  but  by  now  both  sides  can  point  to  tangible  benefits  and 
other  countries  are  beginning  to  take  notice  of  the  imexpected  dealings  between 
Washington  and  Algiers. 

If  the  world  of  the  1970's  is  one  in  which  multipolarity  further  weakens  the 
ideological  conflicts  of  the  cold  war  era,  we  may  expect  the  United  St-ates  to  begin 
to  treat  other  radical  countries  as  it  has  Algeria.  The  key  elements  in  promoting 
reasonably  good  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Algeria  since  1968-1969 
have  been  modest  expectations  on  both  sides  concerning  governmental  actions ; 
stability  and  a  related  serious  development  effort  within  Algeria  ;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  substantive  mutual  interests  involving  oil  and  gas  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  the  use  of  American  technology  and  expertise  by  the  Algerians. 

In  its  relations  with  radical  nationalist  regimes  in  the  Third  World,  the 
United  States  is  both  aided  and  constrained  by  its  immense  wealth  and  power. 
Because  of  its  vast  capabilities  for  exerting  influence,  the  United  States  looms 
very  large  in  the  concerns  of  Third  World  leaders,  as  potential  benefactor  as  well 
as  dangerous  opponent.  An  asymmetry  exists,  however,  in  that  the  United  States 
rarely  views  its  relations  with  the  countries  of  the  Third  World  as  matters  of 
much  importance.  The  disparity  in  power  virtually  assures  that  perceptions  and 
expectations  of  U.S.  ofl!icials  and  Third  World  leaders  will  be  distorted  and  that 
egalitarian  relationships  ^^•ill  be  hard  to  achieve. 

The  general  problems  for  U.S.  diplomacy  causetl  by  this  power  differential 
are  accentuated  when  deaUng  with  radical  nationalists.  Almost  by  definition, 
radical  nationalist  leaders  are  particularly  sensitive  to  issues  involving  sov- 
ereignty, are  generally  committed  to  rapid  social  and  economic  change  and  see  the 
role  of  the  state  as  critical  to  such  transformations,  and  are  likely  to  be  sus- 
picious of  the  T'nited  States.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  traditional  instruments  of 
U.S.  diplomacy  are  of  little  utility.  U.S.  economic  aid,  if  available  at  all,  is  im- 
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likely  to  be  provided  on  terms  compatible  with  the  recipient  country's  desire  for 
full  independence  and  equality.  Aid  will  be  seen  as  having  political  strings 
attached,  and  the  generally  patronizing  context  in  which  it  is  offered  will  often 
irritate  nationalist  sensibilities.  Nor  can  congressional  approval  for  aid  to  friendly 
countries  be  counted  upon  from  one  year  to  the  next.  At  best,  small  quantities  of 
humanitarian  assistance  may  be  provided. 

If  economic  aid  is  not  effective  as  an  element  of  U.S.  diplomacy  toward  radical 
nationalist  regimes,  military  assistance  is  even  less  so.  The  prospect  of  becoming 
an  arms  client  of  the  United  States  is  remote  for  most  radical  regimes  for 
reasons  of  their  own  self-image  and  U.S.  reluctance  to  provide  such  assistance. 
At  best,  a  limited  military  relationship  based  on  sales  and  training  may  be 
possible  for  a  few  radical  regimes  of  the  Third  World. 

As  for  I'.S.  private  investments  as  an  element  of  the  U.S.  presence  in  radical 
nationalist  countries,  once  again  host-country  sensitivities  over  sovereignty  are 
likely  to  reduce  or  eliminate  such  economic  ties.  Private  U.S.  economic  interests 
serve  as  an  easy  target  for  nationalist  hostilities  toward  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  consequently  risk  being  expropriated  or  nationalized.  As  a  result, 
private  U.S.  investment,  rather  than  being  welcomed  for  the  economic  benefits 
it  may  bring,  may  be  forbidden  by  radicals,  or  if  present,  may  be  a  source  of 
considerable  tension. 

Unable  to  rely  on  these  traditional  instruments  of  foreign  policy  in  dealing 
with  radical  nationalist  countries,  the  United  States  is  left  with  its  diplomatic 
presence,  trade,  a  variety  of  economic  transactions  such  as  the  granting  of 
credits  and  the  promotion  of  joint  ventures,  and  educational-cultural  ex- 
changes. While  perhaps  lacking  the  potential  leverage  of  economic  and  military 
assistance,  these  relationships  have  several  desirable  qualities.  First,  they 
tend  to  promote  realistic  expectations  about  what  each  side  can  expect  from 
the  other.  Second,  they  help  to  overcome  the  power  gap  by  concentrating  on  non- 
manipulative  aspects  of  diplomacy.  Third,  they  permit  the  host  country  to  take 
initiatives  and  set  limits  to  the  bilateral  relationship. 

In  the  U.S. -Algerian  case,  several  stages  can  be  distinguished  in  terms  of 
exijectations  and  the  instruments  of  U.S.  diplomacy  that  were  utilized.  During 
the  earliest  period  of  Ben  Bella's  rule,  a  special  relationship  developed  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  President  Kennedy  had  a  long-standing  interest  in  Algeria. 
The  postwar  reconstruction  and  economic  needs  of  Algeria  led  to  a  large  U.S. 
aid  program.  As  a  result,  expectations  on  both  the  U.S.  and  Algerian  sides  about 
what  was  possible  in  the  relationship  were  unusually  high.  A  series  of  events 
began  to  transform  these  expectations,  to  provoke  tensions  and  to  undermine 
the  aid  relationship.  Most  notable  of  these  were  foreign  policy  disagreements  and 
the  expropriation  of  U.S.-owned  property  in  Algeria. 

After  Ben  Bella's  fall  from  power,  new  efforts  were  made  to  improve  relations, 
but  once  again  foreign  policy  disputes  and  quarrels  over  aid  and  compensation 
to  U.S.  nationals  caused  tension  and  eventually  resulted  in  the  breaking  of 
diplomatic  relations  at  the  time  of  the  June  1967  Arab-Israeli  war. 

More  recently,  particularly  after  1968,  the  United  States  and  Algeria  began 
to  discover  substantive  mutual  interests,  primarily  in  the  field  of  oil  and  gas 
developments  and  exports.  A  key  element  in  improving  relations  in  this  i^eriod 
was  the  signing  of  a  contract  between  the  Algerian  national  oil  company,  Sona- 
trach,  and  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company  for  the  delivery  of  Algerian  liquid 
natural  gas  by  tanker  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  scale  of  the 
proposed  project  is  impressive,  especially  in  view  of  the  modest  level  of  past 
Algerian  exports  to  the  United  States.  Over  a  25-year  period,  Algeria  will  deliver 
each  year  15  billion  cubic  meters  of  liquid  natural  gas  to  the  United  States.  For 
the  United  States,  the  imported  gas  will  help  to  fill  the  large  deficit  between 
U.S.  production  and  consumption  that  will  exist  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  For  the 
Algerians,  direct  profits  will  initially  be  modest  because  of  the  financial  outlays 
required  for  the  project,  but  at  least  .$200  million  in  hard  currency  will  enter  the 
Algerian  economy  each  year  once  the  El  Paso  project  is  underway.  The  approval 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  is  still  required  for  the  full  implementation  of 
the  Sonatrach-El  Paso  contract,  but  this  is  expected  in  the  very  near  future. 
But  even  before  both  sides  begin  to  realize  monetary  gains  from  their  expanding 
economic  relations,  the  United  States  and  Algeria  have  already  learned  to  do 
business  with  each  other,  in  the  broadest  sense.  As  a  result,  their  exi)eriences  pro- 
vide an  important  example  of  how  the  United  States  may  deal  in  the  future  with 
other  radical  nationalist  regimes. 
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THE   EARLY    YEARS  :    KENNEDY    AND   BEN    BELLA 

Contacts  between  the  U.S.  government  and  the  Algerian  FLN  were  made  prior 
to  Algerian  independence  in  1962.  From  these  early  ties,  Algerians  came  to  ex- 
pect friendly  treatment  from  Washington  after  independence,  a  condition  not 
commonly  true  for  radical  regimes.  The  basis  for  U.S.-Algerian  good  relations 
after  independence  stemmetl  from  two  prior  sets  of  events.  First,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, as  Senator  and  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  had 
delivered  a  speech  in  July  1957  calling  for  Algerian  independence.  Most  Ameri- 
can oflBcials  at  the  time  were  outraged  by  the  speech,  fearing  its  impact  on  U.S.- 
French relations.  Although  Kennedy  was  in  later  years  to  back  away  somewhat 
from  his  strong  stand  of  1957,  the  Algerians  nonetheless  remembered  him  with 
unusual  warmth.  Second,  when  Kennedy  became  President  in  1961,  U.S.  concern 
with  Algerian  issues  increased  noticeably.  Knowing  that  Kennedy  had  a  iJersonal 
interest  in  Algerian  affairs,  members  of  the  U.S.  foreign  affairs  bureaucracy  who 
favored  exijanding  contacts  with  the  FLN.  especially  the  Bureau  of  African 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State,  took  several  initiatives  in  1961  and  1962. 
The  French  desk  in  the  European  Bureau  at  State,  reflecting  opinion  in  Paris, 
became  the  strongest  bureaucratic  opponent  of  these  moves.  Despite  considerable 
criticism,  the  U.S.  government  sent  the  former  director  of  North  African  Affairs 
at  tlie  State  Department,  and  the  man  who  had  helped  Kennedy  to  prepare  his 
1957  speech,  William  Porter,  to  Algiers  in  May  1961  as  Consul  General.  That 
same  year,  the  then  current  head  of  North  African  Affairs,  William  Witman, 
was  quietly  directed  to  meet  with  Algerian  representatives  nt  the  United  Nations. 

When  Algeria  became  independent  in  July  1962,  the  United  States  had  already 
developed  some  momentum  in  its  relations  with  the  Algerians.  Once  Ben  Bella 
had  officially  come  to  power  in  September  1962,  the  United  States  recognized  his 
government  and  Porter  was  named  Ambassador.  Assistance  programs,  which  had 
been  worked  out  over  .serious  AID  opposition,  were  ready  for  implementation.  Ben 
Bella's  first  trip  outside  of  Algeria  as  President  was  to  the  United  States,  first  to 
the  United  Nations  and  then  to  Washington  for  a  cordial  meeting  with  Kennedy. 

During  and  immediately  following  Ben  Bella's  trip  to  the  United  States,  signs 
appeared  that  Algeria's  "radicalism"  might  lead  to  friction  between  the  two 
governments.  On  leaving  Washington,  Ben  Bella  flew  directly  to  Havana,  where 
he  joined  Castro  in  calling  for  the  elimination  of  the  U.S.  base  at  Guantanamo. 
This  occurred  on  the  eve  of  what  was  to  become  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  and  had 
the  effect  in  some  U.S.  circles  of  identifying  Algeria  with  Cuba.  From  that  time 
on,  the  image  of  Algeria's  becoming  a  second  Cuba  was  frequently  evoked  in 
U.S.  policy  circles,  despite  efforts  by  North  African  specialists  to  combat  the 
misleading  analogy. 

During  1963,  further  incidents  occurred  that  cooled  U.S.-Algerian  relations. 
In  March,  Ben  Bella  dramatically  announced  the  nationalization  of  "vacant 
properties,"  most  of  which  had  been  left  behind  by  former  French  owners.  A  few 
U.S.  citizens  were  affected  by  the  measures,  which  eventually  led  to  the  filing 
of  a  number  of  private  U.S.  claims  for  compensation,  totaling  perhaps  several 
million  dollars  in  all.  Although  the  amount  of  money  involved  was  minor,  this 
issue  came  to  be  an  important  point  of  contention  in  U.S.-Algerian  relations  in 
later  years. 

A  more  troublesome  problem  than  nationalization  of  property  owned  by  U.S. 
citizens  was  the  border  dispute  between  Algeria  and  Morocco,  the  latter  a  country 
with  close  ties  to  the  United  States.  Even  prior  to  Algerian  independence,  the 
Moroccan  nationalist  party,  the  Istiqlal,  had  made  clear  its  claims  to  parts  of 
Algeria's  territory.  During  the  war  for  independence,  the  Algerian  Provisional 
Government  had  even  agreed  to  discuss  these  historically  disputed  areas  with 
Morocco  once  French  rule  had  ended.  But  in  the  chaotic  first  year  of  Ben  Bella's 
regime,  the  Algerians  were  in  no  mood  to  relinquish  any  territory  under  their 
control. 

The  issue  of  borders  remained  in  dispute,  and  finally  in  the  fall  of  1963,  in  the 
midst  of  an  Algerian  domestic  crisis  involving  an  insurrection  in  Kabylia,  war 
broke  out  along  the  Moroccan  frontier.  The  Algerians  were  still  in  the  process 
of  converting  their  army  into  an  integrated,  modern  force,  and  in  the  fighting 
the  Monx'cans  a<'quitted  themselves  well,  although  no  lasting  territorial  changes 
were  registered  by  either  side.  Despite  the  rapid  end  to  the  war  and  the  inconclu- 
sive results,  the  Algerians  suspected  that  the  creditable  Moroccan  ijerformance 
could  be  at  least  imrtly  explained  by  American  assistance,  including  the  transport 
of  Moroccan  troops  to  the  front.  Earlier  Algeria  had  tried  to  acquire  arms  from 
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the  United  States  and  had  been  turned  down,  and  this  too  could  be  seen  as  part 
of  a  phin  to  Iveep  Algeria  weak  in  order  to  permit  the  Moroccans  to  realize  their 
irredentist  ambitions.  While  the  United  States  position  during  the  war  was 
officially  that  of  neutrality  and  an  expressed  desire  to  see  the  war  end  rapidly, 
the  net  imiKict  of  the  conflict  on  U.S. -Algerian  relations  seems  to  have  been  to 
increase  suspicions  on  both  sides. 

In  the  United  States,  some  observers  felt  that  the  Algerian-Moroccan  war 
showed  that  Algeria,  like  Cuba,  was  seeking  to  export  revolution  to  it«  more 
moderate  neighbors.  In  Algiers,  the  idea  that  "TT.S.  imperialism"  was  backing  the 
Moroccan  "reactionary"  forces  in  order  to  undermine  the  Algerian  revolution  was 
heard  in  the  press  and  was  doubtless  believed  by  some  officials  as  well.  One  con- 
crete result  of  the  border  war  was  to  accelerate  Algeria's  search  for  modern  mili- 
tary equipment,  particularly  from  the  Soviet  Union.  This  also  added  a  sour  note 
to  U.S.-Algerian  relations  as  the  Soviet  presence  in  Algeria  began  to  grow  along 
with  heavy  doses  of  Marxist  jargon  in  the  Algerian  press.  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Algeria  was  now  referred  to  as  a  cold  war  "danger  point"  in  Africa  and 
concern  with  "pro-Communist  influences  in  important  opinion-making  positions" 
was  officially  expressed. 

Despite  irritations  with  Ben  Bella's  revolutionary  zeal,  especially  among  high- 
level  U.S.  policy-makers.  State  Department  specialists  were  generally  willing  to 
give  Algeria  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  during  the  period  of  instability  and  uncer- 
tainty following  independence.  The  keystone  to  U.S.-Algerian  relations  during 
these  years  was  the  PL  ^80  wheat  program.  With  immense  needs  for  imported 
wheat,  particularly  following  the  drought  of  1963,  Algeria  became  a  major  recipi- 
ent of  PL  480  grant  aid  during  Ben  Bella's  rule.  Algerians  were  glad  to  receive 
the  wheat,  but  seemed  to  expect  it  as  something  due  them  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  help  compensate  for  the  ravages  of  the  war  for  independence.  During  the  pro- 
gram's six  years  of  existence  in  Algeria,  wheat  valued  at  over  $175  million  was 
provided. 

Problems  periodically  arose  in  Washington  over  the  continuation  of  the  PL  480 
aid  to  Algeria,  and  shipments  were  at  times  delayed,  as  in  late  1963.  By  early 
1965,  the  feeling  was  widespread  in  Washington  that  the  aid  program  had  out- 
lived its  usefulness.  Among  other  problems,  AID  officials  were  confronted  with  a 
legal  obligation  under  the  Hickenlooper  Amendment  of  January  1962  to  suspend 
aid  to  any  country  that  had  failed  to  take  "appropriate  steps"  within  a  "reason- 
able amount  of  time"  to  compensate  U.S.  citizens  for  nationalized  or  expropriated 
property.  Claims  stemming  from  the  nationalizations  of  March  1963  had  been 
formally  received  by  the  U.S.  government  toward  the  end  of  1964.  The  United 
States  did  not  insist  that  the  amounts  in  question  or  even  the  facts  of  ownership 
be  fully  accepted  by  the  Algerian  government,  but  it  did  demand  that  the  claims 
be  dealt  with  according  to  acceptable  legal  procedures.  The  handling  of  these 
cases,  which  were  later  to  become  a  sore  point  of  controversy  between  the  two 
governments,  contributed  to  the  general  atmosphere  of  disenchantment  with  the 
Ben  Bella  regime  in  Washington,  and  by  late  spring  1965,  the  U.S.  government 
had  apparently  decided  not  to  renew  PL  480  aid  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

BOUMEDIENNE    AND    THE    BREAK    IN    RELATIONS 

In  June  1965,  Ben  Bella  was  overthrown  in  a  surprise  coup  d'etat  led  by  his 
Minister  of  Defense  and  Vice  Pre.sident  Houari  Boumedienne.  While  U.S.  officials 
were  generally  pleased  with  Ben  Bella's  ouster,  few  knew  anything  about  the 
austere  and  remote  figure  who  now  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Boumedienne  was  thought  to  be  more  deeply  influenced  by  his  Arab- 
Islamic  culture  than  Ben  Bella,  but  his  trips  to  Moscow  and  the  dependency  of 
Algeria  on  Soviet  arms  led  some  observers  to  assume  that  Algeria  under  Presi- 
dent Boumedienne  would  continue  its  drift  toward  becoming  anotlier  Cuba.  This 
image,  however,  was  soon  weakened  as  Boumedienne  moved  against  his  domestic 
Marxist  critics  and  engaged  in  a  public  quarrel  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Combined 
with  the  serious,  non-demagogic  tone  of  Boumedienne's  early  speeches,  these 
acts  gave  rise  to  modest  hopes  that  U.S.-Algerian  relations  might  improve  now 
that  Ben  Bella  was  out  of  the  jticture.  Nonetheless,  foreign  ixtlicy  differences  and 
disagreements  over  the  continuation  of  the  aid  program  remained. 

Shortly  after  the  coup  against  Ben  Bella,  Ambassador  Porter  was  transferred 
from  Algiers  and  several  months  passed  before  he  was  replaced  by  a  professional 
diplomat  with  former  experience  in  the  Arab  world,  John  Jernegan.  During  the 
interlude  between  ambassadors,  few  initiatives  were  taken  toward  the  new  re- 
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gime.  By  the  eud  of  the  year,  however,  the  Algerians  had  been  presented  with 
the  still  unsettled  claims  from  1963,  and  after  agreeing  to  take  up  these  cases, 
the  Algerians  received  the  welcome  news  early  in  1966  that  the  PL  480  program 
was  being  resumed  on  a  modest  scale.  Out  of  a  desire  to  keep  this  aid  flowing,  the 
Algerians  continued  to  report  throughout  1966  that  progress  was  being  made  in 
the  processing  of  these  claims  and  that  they  were  "not  gatliering  dust." 

Despite  these  few  positive  signs,  U.S.-Algerian  relations  were  beginning  to 
deteriorate  as  early  as  mid-1966.  In  June,  the  Algerians  accused  the  United  States 
of  building  secret  military  bases  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  Later  in  the  year,  the 
Algerian  press,  always  quick  to  criticize  "U.S.  imperialism"  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East,  extended  its  attack  on  the  United  States,  blaming  Washington  for 
most  of  the  world's  ills.  U.S.  officials  in  Algiers  had  long  resented  the  behavior 
of  the  press,  and  finally  in  early  1967  Ambassador  Jemegan  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Algerians  protesting  the  distortions  and  errors  in  the  mass  media  concerning 
the  United  States.  The  Party  newspaper  defiantly  published  this  supposedly  con- 
fidential letter,  accusing  the  United  States  of  trying  to  pressure  Algeria  into 
abandoning  its  supiwrt  for  various  progressive  and  revolutionary  causes.  It  was 
even  suggested  that  Jernegan  had  implied  that  future  aid  would  depend  upon  a 
more  restrained  attitude  in  the  press.  The  siiecter  of  blackmail  seemed  to  be 
rearing  its  head,  and  the  Algerians  were  very  much  on  their  guard  as  negotiations 
began  for  a  new  PL  480  program  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  Algerians  depended  upon  the  continued  supply  of  U.S.  wheat  and  were  anx- 
ious to  conclude  a  new  agreement,  even  on  the  stiffer  terms  of  Title  IV  cash 
sales  instead  of  grants,  as  in  former  years.  With  the  legal  requirements  of  the 
Hickenlooper  Amendment  always  in  the  background,  the  United  States  urged 
Algeria  to  settle  the  outstanding  claims  as  a  precondition  for  continuation  of  the 
aid  program.  Meanwhile,  at  the  exiJert  level  the  details  of  a  new  agreement  were 
being  negotiated,  with  scant  attention  paid  to  awkward  political  considerations. 
By  May,  the  text  of  an  agreement  was  ready  for  signatures,  and  neither  the 
Algerians  nor  U.S.  Embassy  personnel  in  Algiers  anticipated  any  last  minute  difla- 
culties,  despite  long-standing  contentions  over  the  tone  of  the  press  and  the  un- 
settled private  U.S.  claims.  The  Algerians  had  suggested  that  once  the  aid  agree 
ment  was  concluded,  then  the  matter  of  the  claims  could  be  dealt  with.  The  U.S. 
government,  however,  held  out  for  the  opposite  order  of  priority.  Privately,  the 
Algerians  explained  their  reluctance  to  act  on  the  claims  for  compensation  by 
the  fact  that  any  agreement  with  the  United  States  might  be  seen  as  a  precedent 
for  the  much  more  extensive  French  claims  stemming  from  the  1963  nationaliza- 
tions. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of  June  1967,  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Algiers 
received  firm  instructions  from  W^ashington  that  there  could  be  no  aid  agree- 
ment without  continuing  progress  on  the  settlement  of  the  claims.  Embassy 
officials,  who  had  been  minimizing  the  chances  of  such  a  decision  in  talks  with 
their  Algerian  counterparts,  were  faced  with  the  unpleasant  task  of  informing 
the  Algerians  that  no  agreement  was  possible  because  of  the  terms  of  the 
Hickenlooper  Amendment.  The  Algerians  saw  in  this  unexpected  announcement 
the  confirmation  of  their  fears  that  the  United  States  was  trying  to  pressure 
them  into  abandoning  their  militant  stand  on  such  matters  as  Vietnam  and 
the  Middle  East.  Surely  the  issue  of  the  claims  was  mere  disguise  for  the 
more  sinister  purposes  of  U.S.  policy.  And  to  bargain  over  food  supplies  at  a 
time  of  great  need  in  Algeria  was  seen  as  particularly  unsubtle.  The  handling 
of  the  entire  question  left  bad  feelings  on  both  sides,  and  in  this  atmosphere 
the  Algerians  needed  little  encouragement  to  break  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States,  although  the  ostensible  reason  given  was  the  Egyptian  alle- 
gation of  U.S.  participation  in  the  war  on  Israel's  behalf.  With  the  suspension 
of  diplomatic  ties,  U.S.  aid  to  Algeria  was  automatically  prohibited  under  the 
terms  of  tJie  Gruening  Amendment  which  forbids  all  but  minor  humanitarian 
assistance  for  countries  that  break  relations  with  the  United  States.  The  special 
relationship,  stemming  from  the  Kennedy  years,  had  come  to  an  end.  New 
bases  of  common  interest  would  have  to  be  found  now  that  economic  assistance 
had  been  eliminated.  Henceforth,  U.S.-Algerian  relations  would  develop  in  a 
context  that  bore  some  similarity  to  the  problems  encountere<l  by  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  other  radical  nationalist  regimes.  As  the  unique  features 
of  the  Algerian  case  have  faded,  U.S.-Algerian  ties  have  assumed  greater  interest 
as  a  model  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  pursuing  practical  self-interest 
despite  ideological  differences. 
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RECOVERY  AND  PROGRESS:   1968-1972 

Even  when  diplomatic  relations  reached  their  low  point  in  1967,  the  Algerians 
stopi)ed  short  of  total  estrangement  from  the  United  States.  For  example,  al- 
though breaking  diplomatic  rehitions,  they  nonetheless  allowed  a  small  staff  to 
maintain  a  U.S.  interests  section  under  Swiss  protection  in  the  U.S.  Eniba.ssy.  In 
addition,  consular  relations  were  not  broken,  which  left  two  American  consulates 
oi>erating  in  Oran  and  Constantine.  Finally,  the  Algerians  made  it  clear  that  they 
hoped  to  maintain  some  ties  to  the  United  States  despite  the  current  ixilitical- 
diplomatic  crisis.  These  gestures  of  continuing  interests  in  relations  of  some 
sort  were  only  partially  offset  by  measures  taken  against  several  U.S.  companies, 
most  of  which  were  involved  in  oil  production.  These  companies,  including  Esso, 
Mobil,  Sinclair.  El  Paso,  Philips,  Getty  Petroleum,  and  Newmont  Mines,  were 
eventually  all  nationalized,  with  each  company  negotiating  for  compensation 
on  its  own. 

An  imiwrtant  development  in  Algerian  domestic  politics  indirectly  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  U.S. -Algerian  relations  after  1968.  An  internal  power 
struggle  had  been  brewing  during  1966-67  between  the  group  around  Boume- 
dienne,  consisting  of  professional  military  men,  technocrats,  and  intellectuals, 
and  a  rather  mismatched  coalition  of  fonner  guerrilla  leaders  and  Marxist 
ideologues.  By  the  end  of  1967,  the  conflict  took  the  form  of  an  attempted  coup 
d'etat,  led  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  armed  forces,  Tahar  Zbiri.  The  coup 
was  rapidly  thwarted  by  the  use  of  air  power  against  the  advancing  tank 
columns.  Boumedienne  then  moved  s\A-iftly  to  eliminate  his  opponents  from 
positions  of  influence.  The  result  was  a  relatively  homogeneous  government  with 
good  prospects  of  long-term  political  stability.' 

During  1968,  the  Algerian  government,  for  the  first  time  relatively  free  of  in- 
ternal security  threats,  began  to  concentrate  on  improving  its  relations  with 
Morocco  and  Tunisia  and  on  domestic  economic  development.  This  turning  inward 
was  in  no  sense  a  result  of  U.S.  policies,  but  was  very  much  in  line  with  Ameri- 
can preferences.  In  addition,  the  serious  developmental  effort  launched  by  the 
Algerians,  especially  as  part  of  their  Four  Year  Plan  begun  in  1970,  led  them  to 
desire  American  technology  and  products,  both  of  which  they  were  able  to  pay 
for  in  hard  currency  as  a  result  of  their  profits  from  oil  production.  Algeria  took 
the  initiative  of  seeking  out  the  U.S.  private  sector  and  U.S.  business  responded 
with  considerable  enthusiasm.  Between  1967  and  1968,  U.S.  trade  with  Algeria 
nearly  doubled,  from  $33  million  in  U.S.  exports  to  almost  $64  million,  placing 
the  United  States  in  the  position  of  being  Algeria's  second  or  third  most  im- 
portant trading  partner,  surpassed  only  by  France  and  West  Germany. 

With  the  private  sector  having  taken  the  lead,  the  U.S.  government  sought  to 
capitalize  in  this  area  of  obvious  common  interest  between  the  two  countries. 
During  1968,  U.S.  policy  became  that  of  maintaining  correct  political  relations 
and  encouraging  the  growth  of  economic  ties  by  adopting  a  liberal  position  on 
granting  export  licenses.  As  part  of  the  political  strategy,  it  was  decided  to  try 
to  reach  the  center  of  the  Algerian  policy-making  structure,  which  increa.singly 
seemed  to  consist  of  Boumedienne  himself.  After  the  assassination  attempt 
against  Boumedienne  in  the  spring  of  1968,  the  United  States  sent  a  note  express- 
ing the  relief  of  the  U.S.  government  on  learning  of  his  well-being.  In  time,  a 
dialogue  on  political-diplomatic  issues  was  reopened.  The  United  States  did  not 
initially  push  for  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations,  but  at  the  same  time 
decided  not  to  try  to  extract  any  price  from  the  Algerians  for  the  restoration  of 
relations.  The  initiative,  however,  would  have  to  come  from  them.  In  the  absence 
of  diplomatic  relations,  the  American  presence  was  bolstered  somewhat  through 
a  variety  of  educational  and  cultural  programs  and  a  .small  amount  of  humani- 
tarian aid.  Meanwhile,  progress  was  being  made  on  the  economic  front. 

In  October  1968,  Getty  Petroleum  Company  signed  a  precedent-setting  agree- 
ment with  the  Algerian  petroleum  monopoly.  Sonatrach,  whereby  Sonatrach 
acquired  51  percent  ownership  of  Getty's  operations,  while  Getty  agreed  to  pro- 
vide capital  for  further  exploration  and  production  in  return  for  a  .specified  per- 
centage of  realized  profits.  The  Algerians  were  pleased  with  the  terms  of  this 
joint  venture  and  subsequently,  in  February  1971,  imposed  similar  conditions 
on  French  oil  companies  operating  in  Algeria. 

1  More  information  on  intprnal  Algerian  developments  can  be  found  in  mv  Revolution 
and  Political  Leadership:  Algeria  195i~1968  (Cambridge:  The  M.I.T.  Press,  1963)  and 
"Algeria  :  The  Revolution  Turns  Inward."  Mid  East,  August  1970. 
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ENTEK   EL   PASO 

In  mid- 1969,  an  important  turning  point  was  reached  in  U.S. -Algerian  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  signature  of  the  preliminary  agreement  between  El 
Paso  Natural  Gas  and  Sonatrach  for  the  annual  delivery  of  10  billion  cubic 
meters  of  liquefied  natural  gas  to  the  United  States  over  a  period  of  25  years. 
(In  early  1971,  the  amount  was  increased  by  50  percent.)  The  United  States  was 
entering  a  period  of  scarcity  with  respect  to  natural  gas  and  Algeria  possessed 
enormous  reserves  as  well  as  proven  capacity  for  economically  liquefying  and 
transporting  the  gas.  The  scale  of  the  project  was  immense,  requiring  the  con- 
struction in  Algeria  of  a  new  liquefication  plant  and  of  a  tanker  fleet.  El  Paso 
agreed  to  handle  the  marketing  of  the  gas  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
construction  of  the  tankers,  while  Algeria  undertook  to  cover  all  operations 
within  its  own  borders.  Two  major  obstacles,  however,  remained  in  the  path  of 
full  implementation  of  the  agreement.  First,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
(FPC)  in  the  United  States  had  to  approve  the  importation  of  the  gas.  Second, 
the  Algerians  needed  to  find  financial  assistance  to  cover  part  of  the  envisaged 
$500-$600  million  in  expenditures  required  of  them.  Prominent  among  possible 
creditors  was  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  Washington. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  long-term  economic  relationship  of  huge  magnitude 
before  them,  both  the  United  States  and  Algerian  governments  took  steps  to 
improve  their  dialogue.  Algerians  had  expressed  their  regret  to  U.S.  ofiicials  that 
they  had  broken  relations  with  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  false  informa- 
tion provided  by  Cairo  and  mentioned  the  hoi^e  that  future  developments  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East  would  allow  Algeria  to  renew  its  ties  to  Washing- 
ton. During  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  session  in  the  fall  of  1969, 
Foreign  Minister  Bouteflika  met  with  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  to  discuss  U.S.- 
Algerian relations.  The  following  month  the  El  Paso  contract  was  formally 
signed,  thus  providing  the  United  States  and  Algeria  with  a  potentially  impor- 
tant point  of  common  interest,  something  that  had  been  noticeably  lacking  in 
earlier  years. 

In  order  to  clear  the  way  for  approval  and  financing  of  the  El  Paso  deal,  the 
Algerians  made  some  efforts  to  settle  the  issues  arising  from  the  post-1967  na- 
tionalizations of  several  U.S.  companies.  During  1970,  most  of  the  U.S.  companies 
agreed  to  settle  their  claims  with  the  Algerians,  leaving  only  Esso  and  Newmont 
Mines  as  outstanding  ca.ses  from  the  post-1967  nationalizations.  The  minor  claims 
from  1963  were  still  on  the  books  as  well.  Neither  party  wanted  to  make  a  major 
issue  of  these  formerly  troublesome  cases,  but  it  was  clear  that  if  Algeria  and 
the  United  States  were  going  to  enter  into  serious  long-term  economic  transac- 
tions, it  would  be  helpful  to  dispose  of  all  such  claims  in  order  to  avoid  a  possible 
repetition  of  the  1966-1967  experience. 

To  improve  the  dialogue  between  Algiers  and  Washington,  in  December  1970 
Boumedienne  sent  to  the  United  States  the  former  head  of  Algerian  protocol, 
Abdelkader  Bousselham,  as  Minister  in  charge  of  Algerian  interests.  A  close  aide 
to  Boumedienne,  Small  Hamdani,  had  already  been  given  special  responsibility  in 
Algiers  for  U.S. -Algerian  relations.  Through  these  and  other  channels,  the  issues 
of  financing  and  implementing  the  El  Paso  deal  were  discussed  at  length. 

In  mid-February  1971,  the  head  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Henry  Kearns, 
visited  Algeria  to  discuss  the  financing  of  the  Algerian  part  of  the  El  Paso  con- 
tract. He  met  with  virtually  all  top  Algerian  officials,  including  President  Boume- 
dienne, and  was  apparently  favorably  impressed  with  the  prospects  for  financing 
the  construction  of  the  liquefication  plant.  Within  .several  weeks  of  Kearns'  visit. 
Algeria,  then  in  the  mid.st  of  a  serious  cri.sis  with  France  concerning  the  nation- 
alization of  French  oil  companies,  took  the  important  step  of  settling  its  dispute 
with  both  Esso  and  Newmont  Mines.  This  may  have  been  a  tacitly  understood 
qtiid  pro  quo  for  the  Ex-Im  Bank  credits.  Shortly  after  these  settlements,  the 
Bank  did  tentatively  offer  to  finance  virtually  all  of  the  Algerian  costs  of  the 
El  Paso  project,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  credits  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
U,S.  equipment.  The  surprising  ease  and  generosit.v  of  the  offer  was  greatly 
welcomed  by  the  Algerians.  Full  agreement  on  the  El  Paso  contract  now  depended 
only  on  a  favorable  Federal  Power  Commission  ruling  and  prior  approval  of  the 
various  concerned  branches  of  the  U.S.  government. 

In  June  1971.  both  the  State  Department  and  the  Defense  Department  were 
prepared  to  inform  the  Federal  Power  Commission  that  they  had  no  objection  to 
the  El  Paso  project  on  foreign  policy  or  national  security  grounds.  At  the  last 
minute,  however,  the  White  House,  perhaps  under  pressure  from  domestic  gas 
producers,  the  French  oil  companies,  and  consen-ative  Republican  interests,  asked 
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for  a  delay  in  the  announcement  landing  a  high-level  review.  A  month  later  the 
White  House  let  it  lx»  known  that  it  had  no  objection  to  the  contract.  Despite 
some  concern  over  these  delays,  U.S.  and  Algerian  officials  both  expect  imple- 
mentation of  the  El  Paso  agreement  in  the  near  future.^  A  favorable  BYC  ruling 
is  exiHH-ted  during  summer  lt>72,  pro\idod  that  differences  over  the  price  of  the 
imi)orted  gas  can  l)e  resolved.  In  U.S.  circles,  it  is  hoped  that  diplomatic  relations 
might  follow  i)ositive  FPC  action. 

UNITED  STATES  AND  ALGERIAN  INTERESTS 

American  policy-makers  have  generally  argued  that  the  United  States  has  sev- 
eral major  interests  in  Algeria  and  in  North  Africa  more  generally.  First,  a  num- 
ber of  military  security  issues  involving  Algeria  have  caused  some  concern  in  the 
U.S.  government.  As  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  saw  the 
problem : 

The  Soviet  thrust  into  the  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East  .  .  .  represents 
a  potentially  serious  threat  to  the  equilibrium  of  both  that  area  and  Western 
Euroi>e.  The  Maghrib  and  the  Horn  are  the  areas  of  Africa  of  most  immedi- 
ate strategic  concern  to  the  United  States — North  Africa  covering  the  south- 
ern flank  of  NATO  and  the  Horn  standing  at  the  approaches  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  Indian  Ocean.  The  Arab-Israeli  crisis  and  the  continued  Soviet-sponsored 
Algerian  military  build-up  have  added  to  the  basic  instability  of  the  area.  The 
delivery  of  over  $200  million  worth  of  Soviet  equipment  to  Algeria  since  1965 
continues  to  alarm  her  moderate  neighbors.  .  .  .^ 
To  prevent  Algeria  from  providing  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  strong  military 
presence  in  North  Africa,  and  to  prevent  iwlarization  between  a  U.S. -supported 
Morocco  and  a  Soviet -supported  Algeria,  the  United  States  has  sought  to  provide 
something  of  an  alternative  to  exclusive  economic  reliance  on  the  Soviet  Union 
as  Algeria  moves  to  reduce  her  exceedingly  heavy  dependence  on  France.  One  area 
in  which  the  United  States  has  been  able  to  play  a  particularly  effective  role  is 
the  pro^'lsion  of  advanced  technology,  especially  for  Algeria's  petroleum  indus- 
try. In  addition  to  the  objective  of  maintaining  a  strong  AVestvem  presence  in 
Algeria  to  counter  possible  Soviet  influence,  the  United  States  has  developed 
modest  economic  interests  of  value  in  Algeria.  The  favorable  trade  balance  in  the 
U.S.  favor  of  over  $50  million  is  not  of  great  importance,  but  the  growing  need  for 
natural  gas  imports  to  the  United  States  is  contributing  to  American  economic 
interests  in  Algeria. 

While  the  strategic  and  economic  interests  of  the  United  States  in  Algeria  have 
been  generally  acknowledged  without  much  controversy,  an  earlier  desire  to  gain 
intangible  political  beneflts  from  ties  to  Algeria  has  disappeared.  During  the 
Kennedy  years,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  desire  to  identify  the  United  States 
with  non-Communist  but  progressive  Third  World  countries.  Because  of  Ken- 
nedy's early  interest,  Algeria  for  a  brief  period  was  seen  as  a  country  to  be 
courted  in  the  hope  of  convincing  neutral  governments  throughout  the  world  that 
the  cold  war  mentality  of  the  Dulles  era  was  over.  This  "New  Frontier"  phi- 
losophy did  not  survive  long  after  Kennedy's  death,  with  Vietnam  growing  as 
an  issue. 

Algeria's  interests  in  dealing  constructively  with  the  United  States  have  varied 
somewhat  over  time,  but  generally  have  complemented  U.S.  interests  reasonably 
well.  Initially,  Algeria  had  need  of  wheat  to  feed  a  substantial  part  of  its  popula- 
tion, and  the  United  States  was  willing  to  provide  large  amounts  at  virtually 
no  cost.  Second,  Algeria,  particularly  in  recent  years,  has  sought  to  diversify  its 
foreign  relations  in  order  to  maximize  its  own  independence.  This  had  led  to  the 
development  of  close  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  some  areas,  and  more 
recently  with  the  United  States  and  a  host  of  middle-range  powers  such  as 
Canada.  Third,  the  Algerians  hope  to  gain  access  to  U.S.  technology  to  further 
their  development  efforts,  as  well  as  to  tap  U.S.  financial  resources  and  markets. 
The  El  Paso  agreement  is  a  case  in  point.  Finally.  Algerian  leaders  probably 
hope  to  forestall  overt  U.S.  hostility  that  might  take  the  forms  of  internal 
interference  in  Algerian  affairs,  strong  backing  of  Morocco  and  Tunisia  against 


=  Two  other  sizable  U.S.-AIgerian  economic  transactions  were  announced  in  late  1971. 
Standard  Oil  of  New  .Jersey  intends  to  buy  150  million  barrels  of  oil  from  Sonatrach  over 
the  next  4  years  for  sale  in  Europe.  A  much  larger  deal  involves  the  purchase  by  Common- 
wealth Oil  of  an  estimated  $8  billion  worth  of  petroleum  products  from  Sonatrach  over  a 
25  year  period. 

^Robert  S.  McNamara,  The  Essence  of  Security  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1968). 
p.  28.  McNamara  earlier  states  that  he  does  not  believe  Algeria  will  cive  "full  base  rlirhts" 
to  the  Soviets. 
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Algeria,  or  United  States  support  of  French  claims  against  Algeria  arising  out 
of  nationalizations  such  as  those  of  February  1971.  This  latter  objective  in  par- 
ticular has  required  the  maintenance  of  a  constant  political  dialogue  with  the 
United  States,  which  from  time  to  time  is  complemented  by  high-level  contacts 
such  as  the  visit  to  Algiers  in  March  1972  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs.  David  Newsom.  As  the  El  Paso  contract  nears  implementation, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  both  Algeria  and  the  United  States  are  relatively  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  their  respective  interests  in  each  other  have  been 
progressing  in  recent  years. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  policies  adopted  by  the  United  States  in  dealing  with  a  radical  nationalist 
regime  may  have  considerable  impact  on  whether  the  government  in  question 
becomes  a  threat  to  U.S.  interests  or  whether  limited  areas  of  cooperation  can  be 
established.  The  worst  fears  of  U.S.  officials  concerned  with  Algeria  have  not 
come  true.  Algeria  has  not  become  a  second  Cuba,  has  not  vigorously  exported 
revolution  to  the  rest  of  Africa,  and  has  not  provided  bases  to  the  Soviet  Union 
from  which  Europe  or  the  Sixth  Fleet  might  be  threatened.  It  is  not  implausible, 
however,  to  believe  that  if  the  United  States  had  adopted  an  uncompromisingly 
hard  line  toward  Algeria,  some  of  these  fears  might  have  become  reality. 
Strong  U.S.  pressure  against  them  could  easily  have  encouraged  Algerians  to 
respond  by  threatening  U.S. -backed  regimes  on  their  borders  and  calling  for 
attacks  oii  U.S.  interests  throughout  the  Arab  world.  By  adopting  a  relatively 
relaxed  posture  toward  Algeria,  the  United  States  has  insured  in  recent  years 
that  the  door  to  good  relations  would  be  open  whenever  common  interests  brought 
the  two  countries  together.  By  1969,  this  policy  began  to  pay  dividends,  as  the 
Algerians,  feeling  secure  for  the  first  time  since  independence,  were  able  to 
approach  the  United  States  on  a  basis  of  equality,  rather  than  as  seeker  of  aid 
without  strings.  U.S.  officials  by  this  time  had  also  abandoned  some  of  their  sim- 
plistic views  of  "revolutionary"  Algeria  and  were  prepared  for  businesslike 
relations. 

The  key  to  successful  U.S.-Algerian  relations  has  been  the  adoption  of  modest, 
and  therefore  possibly  realistic,  expectations  about  each  other  in  Washington  and 
Algiers.  Neither  side  believes  it  can  manipulate  the  internal  or  foreign  policies 
of  the  other.  Algeria  will  continue  to  oppose  the  United  States  on  Vietnam  and 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  United  States  will  continue  to  live  quite  easily  with 
such  criticism.  As  the  war  in  Vietnam  comes  to  an  end,  however,  and  as  a  new 
American  policy  in  Asia  is  developed,  and  as  the  Middle  East  crisis  stagnates  in 
its  unresolved  state,  these  points  of  contention  may  take  on  less  importance  in 
any  case.  President  Nixon's  trip  to  China  in  February  1972  was  viewed  in  Algiers 
as  a  significant  step  toward  changing  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Third  World. 

The  Algerians  would  like  to  keep  economics  and  politics  separate,  and  up  to 
a  point  this  may  be  feasible.  Trade,  the  transfer  of  technology,  and  joint  ventures 
like  the  El  Paso  deal  seem  to  provide  a  fairly  sound  basis  for  good  relations. 
These  economic  ties  are  less  susceptible  to  political  strains  than  direct  U.S.  in- 
vestment, which  the  Algerians  do  not  want  in  any  case.  They  are  also  less  vul- 
nerable to  U.S.  domestic  politics  than  aid  programs,  which  require  periodic 
congressional  approval.  Neither  side  is  likely  to  be  tempted  to  use  economic  levers 
stemming  from  trade  and  joint  ventures  for  political  purposes.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, aid  programs  invariably  have  strong  political  overtones,  and  private  U.S. 
companies  can  be  held  hostage  by  the  host  country  in  the  hope  of  political  gain. 
Unlike  the  cases  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  U.S.  business  activities  cause 
political  problems  for  the  United  States,  in  Algeria  improved  political  relations 
have  been  a  consequence  of  vigorous  U.S.  private  sector  activity  involving  trade 
and  the  transfer  of  technology.  To  the  surprise  of  ideologues  in  both  countries, 
Algerian  "socialists"  seem  to  find  it  easier  to  deal  on  an  equal  basis  with  private 
U'.S.  business  than  with  the  U.S.  government. 

The  absence  of  diplomatic  relations  has  not  thus  far  been  a  major  impediment 
to  the  improvement  of  U.S.-Algerian  relations.  A  good  dialogue  has  been  possible 
even  without  formal  ties.  The  United  States  cannot,  however,  offer  aid  to  Algeria 
or  investment  guarantees  to  U.S.  companies  operating  in  Algeria  in  the  absence 
of  diplomatic  relations.  While  Algerians  have  disclaimed  interest  in  aid  pro- 
grams, they  would  nonetheless  like  to  purchase  wheat  on  concessional  terms 
which  is  only  possible  now  through  the  PL  480  program.  Thus,  diplomatic  rela- 
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tions  might  lead  to  a  restoration  of  some  U.S.  economic  assistance  to  Algeria, 
although  not  on  the  terms  or  scale  of  earlier  years. 

In  dealing  with  Algeria,  U.S.  hiisiness  iirms  have  played  a  suri^ri-singly  posi- 
tive role  that  the  Algerians  have  come  to  value.  As  a  result,  extensive  economic 
relations  with  Algeria  in  the  future  seem  likely  to  produce  some  favorable  po- 
litical side-benefits.  Algeria  will  continue  to  see  itself  as  a  "nationalist,  so- 
cialist and  anti-imperialist"  state,  but  if  provided  an  alternative  to  heavy  de- 
pendence on  France  or  the  U.S.S.R.,  she  will  remain  independent  in  foreign  policy 
and  probably  interested  above  all  in  regional  stability  and  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment. As  the  scale  of  U.S. -Algerian  relations  increases,  and  as  the  stakes 
involved  grow  on  both  sides,  it  is  possible  that  points  of  friction  and  temptations 
to  try  to  manipulate  each  other  will  also  grow,  although  current  expectations  all 
rim  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  any  case,  both  countries  are  starting  from  a 
fairly  realistic  base-line  in  1972,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  major  changes  in  the 
quality  of  relations  will  take  place  in  the  near  future. 

The  U.S. -Algerian  case  suggests  that  countries  with  quite  different  political 
systems  and  foreign  policy  objectives  may  take  some  time  to  adapt  to  each 
other.  This  process  of  accommodation  and  maturation  may  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  a  relaxed  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  stronger,  and  potentially  more  threaten- 
ing of  the  partners.  It  is  also  aided  by  the  absence  of  crises  and  the  acceptance 
of  limited  objectives  by  both  governments.  In  contrast  to  its  dealings  with 
Eg.vpt.  where  the  U.S.  government  has  sought  major  goals  in  the  midst  of 
periodic  crises,  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  su.stain  relatively  good 
relations  with  Algeria  at  low  cost  and  with  modest  benefits.  Such  a  result  would 
have  the  welcome  advantage  for  the  United  States  of  preventing  North  Africa 
from  becoming  an  area  of  U.S. -Soviet  tension  on  the  pattern  of  the  Middle 
East. 

While  characterized  by  several  unique  features,  U.S.-Algerian  relations 
nonetheless  are  suggestive  of  principles  that  might  guide  U.S.  foreign  policy 
in  other  radical  nationalist  countries.  In  particular,  where  common  economic 
interests  exist,  the  manner  in  which  these  are  develoijed  is  of  considerable 
importance.  Direct  U.S.  investment  on  a  large  scale  in  countries  such  as  Chile, 
Peru,  Egypt,  Iraq,  and  Syria  is  unlikely.  By  contrast,  joint  ventures  with 
national  companies,  technical  assistance  and  advice,  and  trade  are  generally 
welcomed  and  may  serve  to  augment  the  U.S.  presence  even  in  countries  where 
diplomatic  ties  do  not  exist.  Economic  and  military  assistance  will  not  play 
much  of  a  role  in  U.S.  relations  with  radical  countries,  but  private  and  public 
U.S.  financial  institutions  can  contribute  in  substantial  ways  to  economic 
development  through  credits  and  guarantees.  The  World  Bank  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  are  of  particular  importance  in  this  respect. 

If  the  United  States  succeeds  in  building  a  basis  for  doing  business  with  radical 
nationalists,  dramatic  results  should  not  be  expected.  These  countries  will  not 
become  U.S.  clients,  following  our  lead  on  foreign  policy.  They  will  not  imme- 
diately abandon  their  anti-imperialist  rhetoric.  They  will  not  significantly  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  United  States  by  supplying  their 
natural  resources.  Nor  will  they  become  major  markets  for  U.S.  goods.  In  the 
world  of  the  1970's.  however,  none  of  these  objectives  is  of  great  concern  to  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  enough,  in  terms  of  U.S.  interests,  if  radical  nationalist 
countries  remain  independent  and  pursue  their  vital  interest  in  economic  and 
social  development.  If  the  United  States  can  contribute  in  a  modest  way  to  .such 
development  by  providing  access  to  its  financial  and  scientific  resources,  it  will 
have  helped  promote  the  self-reliance  of  Third  World  countries,  which,  when  all 
the  verbiage  is  stripped  away,  is  the  essence  of  the  "Nixon  Doctrine." 


Appendix  G. — Articles  Submitted  by  Aarox  Segal 

United  States-African  Relations 
[From  Issue,  Spring,  1972] 

African-American  relations  at  present  are  characterized  by  a  situation  in 
which  the  United  States  government  and  United  States  investors  take  more  re- 
sources out  of  Africa  than  they  put  in.  There  is  a  negative  balance  of  payments 
in  the  flow  of  aid,  trade,  and  other  resources.  Consequently,  Africans  are  disap- 
pointed in  America  and  have  little  faith  in  the  ability  of  this  Western  power  to 
make  even  a  modest  contribution  to  the  resolution  of  African  problems  by  African 
means. 

Exceptions  to  this  negative  balance  of  payments  exist  where  there  is  United 
States  government  and  private  support  of  the  white  minorities  in  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia  and  of  the  Portuguese  in  their  African  colonies.  Only  in  white- 
dominated  southern  Africa  does  the  rate  of  United  State  private  investment  and 
United  States  government  support  exceed  the  rate  at  which  resources  are  taken 
out  of  Africa  by  the  United  States. 

The  reasons  why  the  United  States  has  this  kind  of  relationship  with  Africa 
stem  from  the  way  in  which  foreign  policy  is  made  in  this  country.  Just  as  the 
Vietnam  war  is  the  product  of  a  foreign-policy  process  from  which  the  majority 
of  American  citizens  have  been  excluded,  so  are  African-American  relations  con- 
sidered to  be  the  prerogative  of  a  handful  of  diplomats,  executive  branch  oflBcials, 
and  Pentagon  representatives  for  whom  cold  war  considerations  continue  to  dic- 
tate foreign  jwlicy.  For  these  people.  African  interests  and  problems  are  not  taken 
seriously ;  nor  are  they  seen  from  an  African  perspective.  Our  interest  in  a  coun- 
try or  a  continent  often  depends  on  whether  or  not  someone  in  the  Pentagon 
thinks  that  we  may  need  a  piece  of  its  real  estate  as  a  site  for  a  military  base. 
The  search  for  strategic  interests  in  Africa  leads  to  support  of  regimes  such  as 
those  of  South  Africa  and  Portugal  which  are  only  too  eager  to  profess  their 
anti-communism  at  every  possible  opportunity,  while  creating  the  very  condi- 
tions under  which  some  form  of  communism  may  appear  attractive  to  those  who 
are  systematically  denied  all  rights  and  opportunities. 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  more  interested  in  lunar  exploits  than  African 
welfare.  Typical  was  Vice  President  Agnew's  mission  last  summer — an  expensive 
.junket  to  several  African  countries  which  served  only  to  keep  the  Vice  President 
from  interfering  with  plans  for  a  visit  to  Peking.  Because  the  President  and  his 
foreign  policy  advisor  can  find  no  strategic  or  U.S.  security  interest  in  independ- 
ent Africa,  total  U.S.  aid  to  Africa  at  $250  million  per  year  is  less  than  what  we 
provided  in  1971  to  Cambodia  alone.  To  African  leaders  the  meaning  is  clear. 
Unless  you  are  willing  to  side  with  the  West,  the  Americans  could  not  care  less 
about  you.  Moreover,  the  trickle  of  aid  is  so  bound  up  with  restrictions,  obliga- 
tions and  bureaucratic  snarls  that  its  effective  value  to  Africa  and  Africans  is 
nominal. 

Who  gets  this  aid?  Again,  African  needs  and  abilities  are  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Rather,  U.S.  security  interests  prevail.  Two-thirds  of  U.S.  aid  to 
Africa  goes  to  Ethiopia,  Morocco,  Zaire  (formerly  Congo-Kinshasa)  and  a  few 
other  countries — all  of  them  dominated  by  regimes  which  encourage  U.S.  private 
investment  and  are  willing  to  ally  themselves  politically  with  this  country.  Little 
or  no  consideration  is  given  to  the  ability  of  these  countries  to  effectively  use 
the  aid  or  to  ensure  that  it  really  reaches  the  masses.  Other  countries  which  are 
much  more  committed  both  to  rapid  economic  development  and  equitable  in- 
come distribution  are  neglected  by  U.S.  policymakers  who  can  detect  no  strategic 
interest  in  helping  them. 

Whatever  aid  we  provide  is  more  than  offset  by  our  trade  and  investment  rela- 
tions with  Africa.  Book  value  at  the  end  of  1970  of  total  U.S.  private  investment 
amounts  to  roughly  $3.5  billion  in  Africa,  with  one-third  absorbed  in  the  direct 
exploitation  of  oil  fields  and  one-third  invested  in  southern  Africa  where  it  pro- 
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motes  exploitation  of  African  labor.  The  less  than  $100  million  which  is  privately 
invested  by  Americans  in  manufacturing  in  black  Africa  is  used  principally  in 
conjunction  with  import-substitution  for  small  national  markets.  In  no  way  does 
it  advance  the  export  of  manufactured  goods  from  Africa  which  is  essential  for 
African  development.  Similarly,  while  the  U.S.  is  an  imijortant  consumer  of 
African  raw  materials,  it  continues  to  export  capital  goods  and  to  oppose  or  re- 
main indifferent  to  measures  to  guarantee  and  stabilize  the  prices  of  commodities 
such  as  cocoa  and  palm  oil.  When  a  country  such  as  Ghana  is  dependent  on  the 
export  of  cocoa  for  more  than  50  i)ercent  of  its  foreign  exchange  and  govern- 
ment revenue,  failure  to  achieve  an  international  agreement  and  continued  price 
fluctuation  make  economic  planning  virtually  impossible. 

As  our  own  ecological  problems  mount,  and  as  the  costs  of  producing  and  ex- 
tracting raw  materials,  particularly  minerals,  rise  in  resi)onse  to  the  legitimate 
demands  of  conservationists,  we  turn  increasingly  to  Africa  as  a  primary  source. 
This  attempt  to  export  our  ecological  problems  is  at  present  reflected  in  short- 
term  investments  which  extract  African  minerals  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and 
without  concern  for  environmental  damage.  Such  investments  risk  leaving 
African  states  with  holes  in  the  ground  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  They  do  not 
provide  the  basis  for  self-sustained  economic  growth  extending  to  the  initiation 
and  extension  of  local  processing  and  export  manufacturing.  The  odds  are  al- 
ready stacked  against  successful  negotiation  on  the  part  of  African  states  with 
multinational  corporations.  There  is  no  hope  for  such  negotiations  when  the 
U.S.  government  lines  up  on  the  side  of  these  corporations. 

A  similar  relationship  is  rapidly  emerging  in  the  field  of  tourism  as  U.S. 
interest  in  Africa  fluorishes.  Under  colonialism  Africans  were  hewers  of  woo<l 
and  drawers  of  water — considered  by  colonial  governments  unfit  or  unable  to 
perform  more  complicated  tasks.  Unless  Africans  are  assisted  in  their  desire  to 
buy-in  from  the  beginning  on  the  tourist  industry  at  a'l  levels  and  phases,  they 
risk  again  becoming  bearers — only  this  time,  bearers  of  suitcases  belonging  to 
wealthy  Americans  and  Europeans. 

The  Nixon  Administration  would  like  the  world  to  believe  that  all  is  well 
in  African-American  relations.  The  Vice  President,  confining  his  African  safari 
to  four  countries  noted  for  their  pro-western  leaders,  urged  black  Americans  to 
"learn  from  the  Africans"  which  whom  he  has  talked.  Characteristically,  he  had 
not  talked  to  other  African  leaders,  to  African  students  in  a  continent  where  edu- 
cation is  an  obsession,  or  to  persons  more  representative  of  African  interests  and 
aspirations.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  learned  of  their  deep  concern  with 
race  relations  in  the  U.S..  of  the  direct  analogies  they  draw  between  what  the 
U.S.  does  in  Africa  and  what  it  does  at  home,  and  in  particu'ar  of  their  dismay 
at  U.S.  support  for  the  raci-st  regimes  of  southern  Africa. 

While  U.S.  aid  to  Africa  dwindles  and  trade  restrictions  and  disinterest  in  in- 
ternational agreements  .severely  hamper  Africa's  ability  to  earn  its  own  way  in 
the  world,  the  U.S.  government  agrees  to  the  yearly  sale  of  arms  to  Portugal 
worth  $1  million  contracts  to  train  Portuguese  officers  in  techniques  of  guerilla 
warfare,  and  recently  provided  $435  million  of  export  credits  to  its  war  strained 
economy.  It  agrees  to  buy  South  Africa  sugar  (produced  by  non-whites  denied  by 
law  the  right  to  organize,  strike,  or  hold  skilled  jobs)  in  the  value  of  nearly 
$6  million  per  year — twice  the  world  market  price.  The  government  also  main- 
tains a  NASA  tracking  site  in  South  Africa  to  which  black  American  employees 
are  denied  access,  and  allows  the  state-owned  South  African  Airways  to  fly  into 
the  United  States  even  though  it  discriminates  by  law  against  non-white  pas- 
.sengers.  While  elsewhere  in  Africa  the  rate  of  remittance  of  proflts  on  U.S.  in- 
vestments far  exceeds  the  rate  of  new  investments,  only  in  South  Africa  and  the 
Portuguese  colonies  does  fresh  American  private  money  continue  to  pour  in  to 
take  advantage  of  the  most  lucrative  profit  margins  in  the  world — a  direct  result 
of  the  police-state  that  uses  totalitarian  methods  to  ensure  a  continuous  pool  of 
cheap  black  labor.  Small  wonder  that  Africans  and  many  black  Americans  ques- 
tion America's  desire  to  clean  up  its  mess  at  home  when  it  is  engaged  in  propping 
up  racism  in  southern  Africa. 

Circumstances  which  permit  the  United  States  to  take  more  out  of  Africa  than 
it  contributes  can  only  be  reverted  when  there  are  fundamental  changes  in  the 
way  in  which  foreign  policy  is  made.  This  is  one  of  the  clearest  lessons  of  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  America  cannot  continue  to  have  two  images :  one  for 
export  and  another  for  domestic  consumption.  As  the  late  Martin  Luther  King  so 
eloquently  stated,  "you  cannot  support  integration  at  home  and  apartheid  in 
Africa."  Young  Americans,  civic-minded  Americans,  especially  black  Americans, 
must  be  incorporated  directly  into  the  foreign  policymaking  process.  Only  in  this 
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way  can  foreign  policy  cease  to  be  an  arcane  matter  handled  by  irresponsible 
oflBcials. 

America  must  begin  to  work  towards  the  establishment  of  a  new  relationship 
based  on  reciprocity  between  the  U.S.  and  Africa.  This  relationship  must  grow  out 
of  the  idea  that  Africa  has  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  offer  the  U.S.  as  the  U.S. 
has  to  offer  Africa.  Historically  this  is  no  more  than  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
11  percent  of  our  population  is  of  African  origin  and  that  Afro-Americans  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  American  culture.  Only  through  searching  for 
reciprocity  in  our  relations  with  Africa  can  we  hope  to  organize  them  along  lines 
of  mutual  respect  and  equality. 

We  need  to  begin  by  asking  ourselves  what  Africa  has  to  offer  us  in  addition 
to  coffee,  petroleum,  chrome,  copper  and  other  raw  materials.  What  can  we  learn 
about  our  problems  from  Africa?  Clearly  when  it  comes  to  family  relations  and 
the  creation  of  a  dynamic  and  constant  relationship  between  work  and  play  and 
work  and  art.  Africa  has  an  enormous  contribution  to  make  to  the  United  States. 
No  area  of  the  world  is  as  vibrant  and  as  creative  when  it  comes  to  devising  sys- 
tems for  the  development  of  close,  kinship  relations.  We  need  to  help  bring  Africa 
to  America  by  promoting  ciiltural  festivals,  art  and  film  exhibits,  the  study  of 
Africa  in  our  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  scholarly  exchange. 
We  need  to  ask  Africans  what  they  think  we  should  be  doing  to  improve  our  race 
relations  and  related  problems. 

At  the  same  time  we  need  to  alter  our  aid  and  trade  patterns  to  establish  a 
more  equitable  and  reciprocal  flow.  We  need  absolutely  to  increase  the  share  of 
aid  that  Africa  receives  and  eliminate  the  restrictions  that  diminish  its  true 
value.  We  need  to  see  that  our  aid  is  concentrated  in  countries  which  are  gen- 
uinely committed  to  improving  the  lives  of  all  of  their  citizens  and  not  just  to 
enriching  the  elite.  We  need  to  combine  that  aid  with  support  for  effective 
international  commodity  agreements  to  enable  Africans  to  receive  stable  and 
better  prices  for  their  agricultural  exports.  We  need  to  import  Africa's  processed 
goods  and  help  Africans  earn  the  foreign  exchange  to  buy  our  products.  We 
need  to  assist  them  to  develop  the  kind  of  technology,  particularly  agricultural, 
which  will  free  Africa  to  resiwnd  in  its  own  way  to  its  own  problems.  We  need 
to  ensure  that  our  private  investment,  including  tourism,  is  structured  so 
that  it  leaves  permanent  and  broadly  distributed  benefits  behind  instead  of  holes 
in  the  ground  and  a  new  class  of  servants. 

We  need  to  take  Africa  seriously  because  of  its  cultural  and  human  richness 
and  the  contribution  it  has  to  make  to  our  welfare.  We  need  to  stop  relating 
to  it  in  terms  of  global  cold  war  strategy.  We  need  to  eliminate  our  remaining 
military  bases  in  Africa  and  direct  our  assistance  towards  building  Africa's 
o\\Ti  capacities.  While  the  President  has  told  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  that 
the  United  States  wants  to  "keep  the  cold  war  out  of  Africa."  this  message  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  real  value  of  American  aid.  The  intima- 
tion has  been  that  as  long  as  there  is  no  cold  war  in  Africa  the  U.S.  government 
has  no  interests  there  and  can  afford  to  be  indifferent.  We  must  communicate 
a  new  message  of  interest  and  concern,  not  based  on  naive  do-gooding  or  philan- 
thropy but  on  recognition  of  the  human  and  cultural  bonds  between  Africa 
and  the  U.S.  and  the  development  of  mutually  beneficial  enterprises. 

While  we  establish  new  and  genuine  commitments  with  resi^eot  to  independent 
Africa  we  need  to  disengage  ourselves  from  support  of  southern  African  regimes. 
No  other  action  can  establish  our  credibility  in  the  minds  of  Africans  and 
Americans  who  care  about  human  equality.  We  need  to  stop  buying  South 
African  sugar,  to  move  our  NASA  base  to  a  neighboring  African-ruled  state,  to 
withdraw  landing  rights  from  South  African  Airways  unless  it  agrees  to  carry 
all  passengers  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis,  to  compel  U.S.  private  investors 
to  pay  equal  wages  for  equal  work  or  else  withdraw  from  South  Africa,  to  cut 
off  U.S.  military  aid  to  Portugal,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  obsolete  American 
military  base  in  the  Azores  I.slands  which  Portugal  is  now  using  as  leverage  for 
support  of  her  continued  colonial  rule  in  Africa. 

Southern  Africa  is  in  the  throes  of  a  racial,  political  crisis  which  could 
threaten  world  peace.  As  four  million  whites  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of 
living  on  the  face  of  the  earth  through  the  total  and  systematic  exploitation  of 
more  than  thirty  million  Africans,  the  stakes  for  Africa  and  the  U.S.  are  enor- 
mous. While  the  Portuguese,  the  white  South  Africans  and  the  Rhodesians 
may  use  different  euphemisms  to  explain  racism,  the  nature  of  the  game  re- 
mains the  same.  Professor  I^onard  Thompson  referred  to  such  societies  as  piff- 
mentocracies  where  the  color  of  one's  skin  is  the  criteria  used  for  the  allocation 
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of  resources  and  the  judgment  of  human  beings.  Given  the  extent  of  our  iiroblenis 
we  need  to  act  quickly  and  sanely  to  keep  our  involvement  with  these  regimes 
from  furtlier  poisoning  our  own  society  and  its  race  relations.  Disengagement 
from  white  .southern  Africa  and  commitment  to  a  new  era  of  recipr(K*al  and 
etiuitable  relations  between  Africa  and  the  United  States  is  the  challenge  which 
now  faces  us. 


The  Separated  People  :  Southern  Africa  Today 
(From  Vista,  March/April  1972) 

On  July  24,  l'.)t>4,  a  bomb  placed  in  a  pai)er  bag  beneath  a  bencli  in  the 
main  coucx>urse  of  the  Johannesburg  railroad  station,  reserved  for  whites  only, 
exploded,  killing  an  elderly  white  woman  and  seriously  injuring  fourteen  per- 
sons. Only  a  few  minutes  before  I  had  sat  on  that  same  bench  waiting  to  take 
a  suburban  train.  The  bomber,  who  was  later  hanged,  was  a  white  high-school 
chemistry  teacher,  John  Harris,  driven  by  his  own  conscience  to  terrorism  after 
trying  all  the  limited  forms  of  passive  nonviolent  resistance  available  in  the 
most  efficient  racist  police  state  ever  devised  by  man. 

This  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  time  that  I  was  exposed  to  violence  as 
an  American  journalist  traveling  in  Southern  Africa.  Violence  is  a  way  of 
life  in  an  area  of  the  world  one-third  the  size  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
more  than  four  million  whites  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  by  totally  monopolizing  political  power  over  more  than  35  mil- 
lion Africans  and  two  million  persons  of  Asian  and  racially  mixed  origins. 
The  rules  of  the  game  are  the  same  although  the  players  are  different  in 
South  Africa,  the  UX-mandated  territory  of  Namibia  (South- West  Africa),  the 
Portuguese  colonies  of  Angola,  Mozambique  and  Guinea  (Bissau),  and  Rho- 
desia. Each  of  these  countries  is  a  pigmentocracy  in  which  the  allocation  of 
all  resources  is  determined  by  only  one  factor,  skin  color.  Where  a  man  eats, 
where  he  sleeps  and  whom  he  sleeps  with,  the  job  he  holds  and  the  pay  he 
receives,  the  language  his  children  learn  at  school  and  whether  there  is  any 
school  at  all  are  all  determined  by  race.  The  rules  are  laid  down  and  ruth- 
lessly enforced  by  white-minority  governments  using  massive  force. 

Violence  means  that  every  year  more  black  South  Africans  are  hanged  than 
the  combined  number  of  capital  punishments  carried  out  in  the  rest  of  the  non- 
communist  world.  Violence  means  that  500,000  black  South  Africans  are  ar- 
rested every  year  for  the  "offen.se"  of  walking  in  a  white-only  area  without 
I)ermission.  Families  are  torn  apart  and  women  and  children  sent  hundreds  of 
miles  to  barren  "homelands"  they  have  never  seen  becau.se  it  is  illegal  for  blacks 
to  be  permanently  resident  in  South  African  cities.  Violence  means  150,000 
Portuguese  troops  maiming  guerrilla  fighters  and  innocent  villagers  alike  and 
driving  nearly  700,000  persons  into  exile.  Violence  means  the  Rhodesian  gov- 
ernment taking  half  the  land  of  the  country  for  240.000  whites  and  leaving  the 
least  fertile  remainder  for  five  million  blacks,  while  forcibly  removing  peoples 
from  land  they  have  settled  for  centuries.  Violence  in  Southern  Africa  means 
day-to-day  human  subjection,  physical  famine  and  malnutrition,  degradation 
and  police  brutality. 

In  my  travels  and  visits  to  more  than  than  .sixty  countries  I  have  never  seen  in- 
ju.stice  on  a  .scale  comparable  to  that  of  Southern  Africa.  Nowhere  that  I  know 
does  the  stench  of  man's  inhumanity  to  his  fellow  man  foul  so  much  of  the 
air  as  in  these  countries.  These  are  .societies  in  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
Angolan  poet,  physician  and  nationalist  leader.  Dr.  Agostinho  Neto.  "Fear  is 
in  the  air,  on  each  street  comer,  and  in  each  conscience  seethes  the  fear  of 
listening  to  itself." 

The  problem  is  to  convince  or  coerce  racial  minorities  who  monopolize  political 
and  economic  power  to  relinquish  their  privileged  position.  Whites  in  Southern 
Africa  (3.5  million  in  South  Africa,  240,000  in  Rhodesia,  95,000  in  Namibia,  and 
500,000  in  Angolia  and  Mozambique)  .systematically  u.se  violence  to  maintain 
their  privileges.  One  wonders  what  forms  of  nonviolent  coercion  or  persuasion 
could  convince  them  to  surrender  or  share  power.  Where  are  the  economic  or 
political  carrots  or  sticks  tasty  or  harsh  enough  to  induce  them  to  renounce  a 
way  of  life?  Yet  those  who  believe  that  change  can  only  come  throiigh  armed 
violence  by  Africans  to  overthrow  these  regimes  admit  that  the  toll  of  lives 
would  be  astronomical,  and  that  there  is  scant  evidence  that  in  the  next  five  to 
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ten  years  Africans  would  win  if  they  took  up  arms.  Is  there  any  alternative  to 
a  racial  bloodbath  in  which  the  oppressed  may  be  both  victims  and  losers? 

The  facts  of  injustice  in  Southern  Africa  are  well  known.  Defenders  of  these 
governments  are  prone  to  admit  to  their  existence  while  pointing  to  similar  in- 
justices elsewhere.  The  problem  is  what,  if  anything,  should  the  world  do  ai)out 
it?  Tons  of  pai)er  and  millions  of  words  have  been  spilled  at  the  UN  for  more 
than  twenty  years  in  a  largely  futile  exercise.  Southern  African  questions  take 
up  more  than  one  third  of  the  agenda  regularly  at  every  UN  General  Assembly 
and  inevitably  produce  a  number  of  resolutions  calling  for  UN  action  which  are 
vetoed  or  ignored  by  the  major  Western  powers.  No  other  issue  so  illustrates  the 
impotence  of  the  UN  and  the  inability  of  a  majority  of  its  members  to  impose 
their  will  on  the  major  powers.  The  world  and  the  UN  have  largely  relied  on 
exorcist  rituals,  devoid  of  purifying  powers,  in  the  hope  that  international  sorcery 
will  be  stronger  than  racist  evil.  It  isn't. 

The  white-minority  regimes  continue  to  enlarge  their  arsenals,  strengthen 
their  economies,  and  deepen  their  oppression  as  the  gap  between  black  and  white 
standards  of  living  in  these  countries  grows  measurably  (what  economic  devel- 
opment that  does  take  place  is  largely  confined  to  whites).  Over  the  years  a  new 
expansionist  element  has  been  added  as  South  Africa  takes  the  lead  with  Por- 
tugal following  in  an  effort  to  exercise  economic  and  political  domination  over 
their  independent  black  African  neighbors  of  Lesotho,  Botswana,  Malawi,  Zambia 
and  Swaziland,  whose  combined  populations  of  10  million  are  economic  pawns  of 
the  white-minority  regimes.  In  addition  the  three  white-minority  governments, 
although  differing  over  details,  have  come  increasingly  to  share  military  and 
security  information,  joint  investments,  and  a  shared  commitment  to  the  defense 
of  fortress  white  Southern  Africa.  Only  landlocked  Zambia,  with  its  ample  copper 
reserves  and  a  .$400-million  interest-free  Chinese  loan  to  build  a  1,200-mile  rail- 
way north  to  Tanzania's  port,  has  a  fighting  chance  of  escaping  white  Southern 
African  clutches. 

Why  should  the  world  be  concerned  about  man's  inliumanity  in  Southern 
Africa?  After  all,  there  is  no  shortage  of  injustice  on  planet  earth.  One 
reason  alleged  for  involvement  is  that  racism  is  worse  than  other  forms  of 
injustice  in  its  combination  of  political  and  racial  oppression.  It  also  is  more 
explosive  in  that  its  Southern  African  form  threatens  all  human  societies  where 
blacks  and  whites  are  trying  to  live  together.  Yet  the  white-minority  regimes 
and  their  external  friends  are  the  first  to  argue  that  their  race- relations  record 
is  not  all  that  worse  than  that  of  other  countries,  that  it  in  no  way  constitutes 
a  threat  to  world  peace  or  security,  and  that  attempts  by  the  world  to  do  any- 
thing about  it  constitute  a  gross  violation  of  national  sovereigny  and  interference 
in  domestic  affairs. 

What  distinguishes  racism  and  oppression  in  Southern  Africa  from  its  counter- 
parts elsewhere  is  its  scale,  dimensions,  degree  of  violence,  and  total  commit- 
ment by  its  perpetrators  to  its  continuance.  Moreover  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  U.S.  businesses  are  accomplices  in  Southern  African  racism  as 
are  Britain,  France,  West  Germany  and  other  Western  countries.  The  United 
States  sells  $1  million  a  years  of  arms  to  Portugal,  its  NATO  ally ;  spends  $12 
million  a  year  on  rent  for  an  obsolete  military  base  on  the  Azores  islands ;  an- 
nounced in  December  1971  an  offer  of  up  to  $435  million  in  credits  and  loans  to 
Portugal,  which  currently  spends  45  percent  of  its  national  budget  on  its  colonial 
wars  in  Africa ;  purchases  under  a  quota  $50  million  a  year  of  Angolan  coffee 
grown  by  white  settlers  with  African  forced  labor,  and  $5  million  a  year  of  South 
African  sugar  cultivated  under  similar  conditions ;  retains  a  racially  segregated 
NASA  tracking  station  in  South  Africa,  and  encourages  U.S.  private  investment 
which  now  totals  $1  billion  in  this  part  of  the  world.  We  are  involved  as  are  others 
because  these  governments  depend  on  arms,  trade,  and  private  investment  from 
the  West  to  survive. 

Another  reason  for  global  involvement  is  that  the  escalation  of  violence  in 
Southern  Africa  is  a  threat  to  world  i)eace.  Guerrilla  warfare  in  Southern  Africa 
depends  on  bases  in  neighboring  independent  black  African  states.  Increasingly 
these  states  and  the  guerrilla  movements  are  looking  to  the  Chinese,  already  their 
principal  source  of  arms,  as  their  only  external  defense  against  South  African, 
Rhodesian,  and  Portuguese  "hot  pursuit"  attacks. 

Acknowledging  that  the  world  has  some  responsibility  and  concern  for  what 
happens  in  Southern  Africa  raises  the  question  of  external  objectives  and  motives. 
One  goal  would  be  black  power,  replacement  of  white-minority  racist  regimes  with 
representative  governments  based  on  African  majority  rule  in  countries  where 
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blacks  outnumber  whites  by  from  8-to-l  to  20-to-l.  This  goal  can  in  all  likelihood 
only  be  achieved  by  massive  violence  with  the  corresponding  risk  of  global 
escalation.  A  more  limited  goal  would  call  for  a  sharing  of  power  on  a  racial  basis 
with  elaborate  checks  and  Imlances  to  keep  either  race  from  dominating.  Such 
is  the  formula  which  Britain  sought  in  it^  negotiations  with  the  rebel  white  gov- 
ernment of  Rhodesia,  although  racial  parity  on  the  voters'  roll  and  elsewhere  is 
subject  to  white  approval.  A  related  formula  is  that  of  "etiual  rights  for  civilized 
men"  in  which  a  handful  of  Africans  who  have  assimilated  to  white  standards 
of  living  and  life-styles  are  accepted  into  the  dominant  white  society.  This 
formula  is  espoused  by  Portugal,  which  claims  that  its  African  colonies  are 
really  "overseas  provinces"  and  that  it  is  willing  to  admit  fully  into  Portuguese 
society  all  Africans  who  qualify.  Yet  substantial  numbers  of  the  handful  of 
educated  Africans,  who  make  up  less  tlian  5  i>ercent  of  the  total  population  of 
14  million,  would  rather  be  Angolans  or  Mozambicans  than  black  Portuguese. 

An  even  more  modest  goal  is  to  use  whatever  external  influence  is  possible  to 
induce  the  white  minorities  to  be  less  brutal.  Emphasizing  the  lack  of  U.S. 
power  and  leverage  in  Southern  Africa,  President  Nixon  told  Congress  in  Febru- 
ary 1971  that  all  we  can  do  is  "to  encourage  the  white  regimes  to  adopt  more 
generous  and  more  realistic  policies  toward  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  their 
black  citizens."  The  British  government  also  confessed  its  impotence,  especially 
its  inability  and  unwillingness  to  use  force  to  dislodge  the  Rhodesian  white  set- 
tlers. It  negotiated  a  settlement  which  provides  the  right  to  vote  to  64,000  whites 
and  6,000  Africans  on  a  franchise  based  on  property,  income,  education  and 
race  which  ensures  for  another  century  that  white  voters  will  outnumber  blacks. 

Another  often  avowed  objective  is  to  do  nothing  since  the  white  minority 
governments  in  their  staunch  and  fers'ent  anti-communism  are  the  most  reliable 
allies  the  West  could  hope  to  have  in  Africa.  The  late  Dean  Acheson  was  the 
keenest  advocate  of  this  view,  contending  that  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal 
meant  that  Western  reliance  on  oil-tanker  routes  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
required  friendly  governments  in  Southern  Africa.  The  presence  of  a  limited 
number  of  Soviet  ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Chinese  workmen  on  the  Tanzam 
railway  has  strengthened  the  hand  of  those  who  argue  that  no  matter  how  we 
feel  about  their  domestic  policies.  South  Africa,  Portugal  and  Rhodesia  are 
determinedly  anti-communist  and  willing  to  commit  their  own  arms  and  troops. 
To  many  like  Acheson,  commimism  was  much  worse  than  racism,  both  as  a 
system  of  government  and  an  aggres.sive  threat  to  world  peace. 

Twenty  years  of  discussion  of  what  the  UN  and  the  world  should  do  about 
Southern  Africa  has  served  merely  to  articulate  the  different  objectives.  The 
advocates  of  black  power  tend  to  be  the  more  militant  African  and  Asian  .states. 
During  the  early  1960's  they  focused  on  demands  for  economic  sanctions  and 
trade  boycotts  to  weaken  or  bring  down  the  white-minority  regimes.  Even  where 
these  were  applied  by  the  UN,  as  in  the  case  of  Rhodesia,  they  were  freely  and 
widely  violated,  and  while  hurting  the  government,  did  not  destroy  or  funda- 
mentally weaken  its  economic  power  base.  The  flaw  of  economic  sanctions,  in 
addition  to  the  problem  of  enforceability,  is  that  at  best  they  can  pressure  a  weak 
government  into  negotiating.  They  cannot  bring  dowm  a  firm  government  deter- 
mined to  use  arms  to  resist. 

The  black-jwwer  advocates  themselves  lack  the  weapons  or  the  technology  to 
defeat  the  whites.  They  are  hard  put  to  make  even  meager  contributions  to  the 
various  African  nationalists  movements  which  are  forced  to  turn  to  the  Chinese 
and  Ru.ssians  for  most  of  their  arms.  Reflecting  their  own  weakness  and  divisions 
the  black-power  advocates  have  increasingly  focused  on  demands  that  the  West 
•should  stop  or  slow  down  its  supplies  of  arms  to  the  white-minority  regimes. 
Even  these  tactics  have  been  frustrated  by  the  ability  of  South  Africa  and 
Portugal  to  produce  their  own  arms,  especially  with  Western  patents  and 
licenses,  or  to  buy  what  they  need  on  world  open  arms  markets. 

Those  who  reject  black  power  as  a  goal  and  violence  as  a  desirable  or 
necessary  means  of  change  in  Southern  Africa  do  so  on  two  grounds.  First 
is  the  pragmatic  recognition  expressed  by  President  Nixon  that  "neither  the 
military  nor  the  economic  strength  is  available  to  force  change  on  the  white- 
minority  regime."  Second,  there  is  genuine  concern  to  build  societies  in  which 
blacks  and  whites  could  live  harmoniously  together,  and  a  feeling  that  violence 
would  fatally  compromise  such  chances. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  African  nationalist  forces  are  too  weak  to  over- 
throw or  wear  down  these  regimes,  and  that  the  West  and/or  the  Chinese  or 
the   Soviets   should  not   or  will   not   intervene  militarily,   are  now  advocating 
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"dialogue"  or  communication.  The  foremost  proponents  of  this  view  are  Dr. 
Hastings  Banda,  president  of  landlocked  Malawi,  the  only  independent  black 
African  state  with  formal  diplomatic  relations  with  Portugal  and  South  Africa, 
and  the  only  black  African  leader  to  make  state  visits  to  both  countries,  and 
President  Felix  Houphouet-Boigny  of  the  Ivory  Coast.  Dr.  Banda  has  made  a 
virtue  out  of  necessity  for  his  impoverished  and  landlocked  country  whose  mone- 
tary economy  depends  on  migrant  labor,  and  road  and  rail  links  controlled  by  his 
white  neighbors.  President  Houphouet-Boigny,  not  subject  to  such  economic 
stringencies  in  a  rapidly  developing  West  African  country  closely  tied  to  France, 
has  argued  that  violence  in  Southern  Africa  will  be  futile  and  destructive,  with- 
out improving  the  lot  of  Africans. 

The  advocates  of  dialogue,  whether  in  the  Ivory  Coast,  Malawi,  Washing- 
ton, Paris  or  London,  contend  that  the  whites'  possession  of  superior  force, 
technology  and  organization  means  that  they  are  destined  to  win  any  violent 
struggle  and  perhaps  consume  much  of  independent  Africa  in  the  ensuing  holo- 
caust. They  also  assume  that  the  West  and  the  UX  will  be  unwilling  and 
unable  to  intervene.  Therefore,  only  by  opening  lines  of  communication  to 
those  in  power,  who  are  almost  certain  to  remain  in  power,  can  anything  be 
done  to  avoid  an  eventual  bloodbath  in  which  the  Africans  would  be  the  losers, 
and  to  ease  the  day-to-day  misery  of  the  oppressed.  A  concomitant  of  the  en- 
dorsement of  a  policy  of  dialogue  is  a  commitment  to  restrain  from  providing 
moral  or  physical  support  to  the  exile  African  nationalist  movements  and  to  dis- 
courage guerrilla  warfare  in  Southern  Africa.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  dia- 
logue contend  that  the  exile  movements,  ridden  by  factionalism  and  ethnic 
divisions,  do  not  represent  the  African  masses,  and  have  become  divorced  from 
the  changing  realities  of  their  own  countries. 

Other  proponents  of  dialogue  are  currently  focusing  on  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  300  U.S.  companies  operating  in  Southern  Africa  whose  total 
investment  is  nearly  $1  billion,  as  well  as  the  lesser  investments  of  French, 
Japanese  and  West  German  concerns  and  the  more  than  $3-billion  private 
British  holdings.  A  focal  point  of  the  dialogue  is  the  South  African  distributor 
of  Polaroid  products  who  has  agreed  to  raise  the  salaries  of  his  non-white  em- 
ployees, improve  their  fringe  benefits,  and  contribute  with  Polaroid  to  a  fund 
for  African  education.  Campaigns  from  the  outside  to  pressure  companies  operat- 
ing in  Southern  Africa  to  improve  working  conditions  for  their  legally  helpless 
non-white  employees  have  been  mounted  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Britain. 

Those  who  favor  dialogue  see  it  taking  place  at  three  levels.  At  the  first  are 
discussions  on  a  diplomatic  plane  of  equality  between  independent  black  African 
states  and  the  white-minority  governments.  These  talks  would  be  free  and  far- 
ranging  and  would  involve  no  prior  commitments  or  conditions  by  either  side.  A 
corollary  to  such  talks  would  be  acceleration  of  current  efforts  by  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  governments  to  open  up  lines  of  communication  in 
Southern  Africa,  to  help  overcome  the  extraordinary  isolation  of  its  white 
minorities. 

A  second  level  of  dialogue  would  involve  private  and  governmental  pressures 
on  foreign  companies  operating  in  Southern  Africa.  Robert  S.  Smith,  Deputy 
U.S.  Assistant  of  State  for  Africa,  argues  that  "much  can  be  done  ...  to  improve 
salaries,  increase  worker  education  and  training,  provide  health  and  welfare 
benefits,  including  educational  assistance  to  cliildren  of  workers,  and  generally 
improve  conditions  and  opportunities  for  non-white  labor."  Since  white  wages 
and  earnings  in  these  countries  average  ten  to  twenty  times  those  of  blacks,  with 
the  gap  increasing  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the  scope  for  such  dialogue  is  obvi- 
ous. The  legal  and  other  limits  on  wage  and  other  benefits  to  black  employees  are 
far  from  being  reached  in  societies  where  foreign  investments  earn  15  to  20  per- 
cent annually,  twice  normal  U.S.  profits. 

The  third  level  of  dialogue  is  still  on  the  dim  horizon.  It  would  result  from 
the  first  two  levels  and  convince  white  elites  not  only  to  be  more  generous  to- 
ward blacks  and  browns  but  to  accept  them  as  equals  rather  than  inferior  human 
beings.  The  South  African  government  has  adamantly  refused  to  accept  any  dia- 
logue with  any  governments  or  groups  outside  South  Africa  which  would  also 
be  open  to  South  African  non-whites.  Similarly  the  Portuguese  and  white  Rho- 
desians  insist  that  there  are  no  nationalist  movements  in  their  countries,  only 
foreign  agitators  and  terrorists  with  whom  no  dialogue  is  possible. 

If  dialogue  were  successful  in  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  some  blacks, 
especially    the   urbanized,   industrial   wage-earning  minority,   what  else  might 
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liappeuedV  Soiui'  advocates  of  dialogue  see  rapid  t'couomic  develupmeiit  eroding 
aud  sofleniug  wiiite  iittitudeis  in  .Soutliein  Africa.  Tliey  argue  that  as  whites 
realize  the  economic  advantages  of  allowing  blacks  to  do  skilled  labor,  earn  higher 
wages,  aud  purchase  locally  produced  consumer  goods,  an  eventual  willingness 
to  share  poll  Ileal  power  will  take  place.  Certainly  South  Africa,  although  not 
Rhodesia  or  I'ortugal,  does  suffer  from  a  critical  shortage  of  skilled  labor  due  to 
its  economically  irrational  reservations  of  jobs  for  whites.  Certainly  its  rate  of 
economic  growth  could  be  a  lot  faster  if  it  would  drop  these  and  other  racial  bar- 
riers. Indeed  some  South  African  industrialists  believe  that  improved  working 
conditions  and  wages  for  blacks  and  a  more  rational  allocation  of  labor  would 
make  it  easier  for  whites  to  have  sutficient  means  for  both  Internal  repression  and 
personal  luxury.  The  relationship  between  economic  development  and  racial  and 
political  attitudes  is  complex  ami  not  easily  predictable.  In  South  Africa,  nearly 
50  percent  of  blacks  woi'k  in  urban  areas  within  the  monetary  economy.  The 
figure  is  less  than  25  percent  elsewhere  in  Southern  Africa.  The  deepest  physical 
poverty  and  open  repression  lies  in  the  rural  areas,  where  the  nationalist  move- 
ments hope  to  recruit  guerrilla  fighters  and  the  industrialists  cheap  and  docile 
labor. 

A  few  businessmen  familiar  with  Southern  Africa  argue  privately  that  economic 
advances  by  blacks  will  not  lead  to  nonviolent  change  but  will  speed  up  an  even- 
tual bloody  showdown.  They  contend  that  as  blacks  attain  semi-skilled  and  skilled 
posts  and  additional  earning  power  their  frustrations,  aspirations  and  organiza- 
tional .skills  will  rise  accordingly.  Unlike  the  1960's.  when  their  illegal  strikes 
and  passive  resistance  were  easily  crushed  by  massive  firepower  and  intimidation, 
they  might  in  the  future  be  in  a  iwsition  to  cripple  economies  dependent  on  more 
than  cheap  unskilled  black  labor.  Again  the  problem  remains  the  time-scale, 
with  any  economic  gains  in  the  next  few  years  serving  to  further  consolidate  the 
position  of  the  present  governments. 

Neither  dialogue  nor  economic  isolation  as  tried  in  the  1960's  will  bring  about 
black  power  in  Southern  Africa.  Economic  sanctions  will  not  work  because  there 
is  too  much  money  to  be  made  in  violating  them,  and  because  in  the  end  the 
white-minority  governments  will  not  crumble  before  economic  coercion.  Dialogue 
may  succeed  in  raising  wages  and  improving  working  conditions  for  the  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  who  are  in  a  position  to  benefit  from  demands  for  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  It  will  leave  the  rural  peasantry  and  the  urban  unskilled  as  disad- 
vantaged as  ever.  As  long  as  expenditures  on  education  of  white  children  are  50  to 
100  times  greater  than  on  blacks,  blacks  will  be  relegated  to  economically  sub- 
ordinate jobs. 

The  discussion  about  what  the  world  should  do  about  Southern  Africa  is  dis- 
torted because  there  is  no  reliable  way  of  knowing  what  Africans  want  the  world 
to  do.  All  opposition  political  movements  are  banned  and  their  leaders  imprisoned, 
in  exile  or  underground,  and  all  but  underground  political  activity  is  crippled 
from  the  outset.  Some  Africans,  esi>ecially  in  the  Portuguese  colonies,  are  fighting 
for  indei)endence  under  black-majority  governments.  Others  are  making  tacit 
accommodations  to  the  awesome  power  with  which  they  are  daily  threatened. 
Xo  one  in  Southern  Africa  believes  that  some  external  deus  ex  machmn.  whether 
the  UN  or  "world  opinion,"  can  bring  change,  with  or  without  violence.  Those 
who  advocate  violence  see  no  other  alternative  if  Africans  are  to  achieve  their 
own  self-determination.  The  African  nationalist  leaders  are  well  aware  of  the 
heavily  stacked  odds  against  them.  They  ask  for  limited  military  and  political 
aid  from  friendly  external  governments  and  organizations  and  denials  or  re- 
straints of  such  aid  to  their  well-armed  and  financed  opponents. 

The  confrontations  at  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  and  elsewhere  between 
the  "gradualists"  who  favor  dialogue  and  the  militants  who  advocate  guerrilla 
warfare  has  prompted  the  militants  to  modify  their  strategies.  What  they  now 
tend  to  seek  from  external  governments  and  interested  parties  are  three  measures. 
The  first  is  disassociation,  militarily  and  politically,  from  the  racist  regimes.  It 
means  minimizing  contacts  with  them,  discouraging  foreign  private  investment, 
and  pressuring  companies  there  to  withdraw  if  they  cannot  within  a  .specified 
period  of  time  produce  labor-relations  practices  con.sistent  with  those  that  pre- 
vail in  their  home  countries.  It  means  refusing  to  sell  arms  of  any  kind  to  these 
governments  although  recognizing  that  at  a  higher  cost  they  will  be  able  to  locally 
produce  and  liuy  weai>ons  on  the  open  market. 

Disassociation  in  the  ease  of  Rhodesia  would  mean  for  some  dropping  the  UN 
sanctions  which  have  patently  failed,  while  keeping  to  a  minimum  diplomatic 
and  other  contacts  with  the  white-settler  government.  Many  African  states  insist. 
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however,  that  the  UN  retain  sanctions  and  i-efuse  to  deal  with  Rhodesia,  even  if 
Britain  grants  it  independence. 

Since  the  1971  World  Court  decision  finally  afiirming  UN  jurisdiction  over 
Namibia,  the  pre-World  War  I  German  colony  given  in  1919  by  the  League  of 
Nations  as  a  trusteeship  to  South  Africa,  disassociation  takes  on  a  new  dimen- 
sion in  that  troubled  land  where  South  Africa  has  insisted  on  extending  its  apart- 
heid policies.  The  militants  oppose  any  form  of  a  plebiscite  which  would,  given 
South  African  control  of  the  administration,  be  a  sellout.  Instead  they  want  South 
African  authority  to  be  systematically  refuted  at  every  point,  including  non- 
recognition  of  its  passports  and  legal  documents  for  Namibia,  and  a  concerted 
effort  to  have  U.S.,  and  other  companies  operating  there  pay  their  taxes  to  the 
legal  authority,  the  UN,  rather  than  the  illegal  South  African  government. 

The  second  set  of  measures  proposed  are  specified  multilateral  commitments, 
preferably  through  the  UN  and  its  specialized  agencies,  to  assist  the  neighboring 
landlocked  black  African  states  to  enable  them  to  resist  South  African  and 
Portuguese  pressures.  An  aid  consortium  for  Botswana,  Lesotho.  Swaziland,  Ma- 
lawi and  Zambia  has  been  proposed  with  a  funding  of  $100  million  a  year. 

An  additional  financial  commitment  is  also  asked  for  the  UN  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  to  provide  manpower  and  vocational  training 
for  the  700,000  i-efugees  from  Southern  Africa.  Since  blacks  are  de  facto  and 
de  jure  systematically  denied  opportunities  for  higher  education  and  skills  it  is 
only  among  the  refugees  that  the  middle-level  manpower  so  vital  to  the  future  of 
these  countries  can  be  provided. 

The  third  and  most  controversial  measure  consists  of  limited  non-military  as- 
sistance to  the  African  nationalist  movements  presently  engaged  in  combat,  such 
as  the  PAIGC  in  the  West  African  Portuguese  colony  of  Guinea  (Bissau), 
FRELIMO  in  Mozambique,  and  the  MPLA  in  Angola.  This  is  the  strategy  adopted 
by  the  Swedish  government  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  well  as  several 
volunteer  organizations  in  North  America  and  Western  Europe  which  offer  help  to 
these  and  other  movements. 

An  element  of  confusion  in  the  clash  between  advocates  of  dialogue  and  guer- 
rilla warfare  stems  from  their  picking  different  targets.  Dialogiie  usually  means 
South  Africa,  seen  by  most  as  militarily  impregnable,  while  guerrilla  warfare 
means  the  Portuguese,  the  weakest  and  logistically  most  important  link  in  for- 
tress white  Southern  Africa.  The  Portuguese  colonies  provide  essential  rail- 
heads and  ports  as  well  as  docile  migrant  labor  for  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa. 
Portugal's  own  military  expenditures  absorb  45  percent  of  the  national  budget  of 
the  poorest  and  most  conservative  and  stratified  .society  in  Western  Europe.  The 
commitment  of  150.000  troops  to  fight  in  Africa,  out  of  a  total  jiopulation  of  9 
million,  represents  the  equivalent  of  2.5  million  U.S.  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  If 
and  when  the  Portuguese  vdll  to  continue  to  pay  the  human  and  economic  costs  of 
staying  in  Africa  falters,  then  the  prospect  arises  of  South  African  military 
intervention,  possibly  to  prop  up  a  white-settler  government  in  Angola  or 
Mozambique. 

Tanzania  and  Zambia,  wliich  provide  sanctuaries  for  guerrillas  operating 
against  the  Portuguese  colonies,  have  vainly  sought  Western  and  UN  help  to 
mitigate  the  risks  of  escalation.  Rebuffed,  they  have  had  little  choice  but  to  turn 
to  the  Chinese,  who  appear  to  be  involved  in  Southern  Africa  for  the  long  run. 
Scheduled  for  completion  in  1974.  the  railroad  north  from  Zambia  to  Tanzania 
v\-ill  have  to  be  defended  against  the  white  Southern  African  sabotage  as  it 
becomes  the  princijial  means  for  an  increased  flow  of  arms  to  the  nationalist 
movements.  This  will  conceivably  mean  Chinese  air  cover  since  Western  powers 
have  refused  requests  from  Tanzania  and  Zambia  to  develop  their  air  forces 
and  mi.stsile  defen.ses. 

The  nationalist  movements  operating  against  the  Portuguese  are  hampered  by 
poor  terrain,  lack  of  equi)>ment,  ethnic  dissension  and  rivalries,  and  restraints 
placed  on  them  by  their  host  countries  fearful  of  Portuguese  escalation  and 
counter-insurgency.  They  have  been  most  succes.sful  in  Guinea  (Bissau),  where 
there  are  no  white  settlers  in  a  West  African  colony  the  size  of  Massachusetts 
Vv-ith  a  population  of  800,000.  now  more  than  half  occupied  and  administered  by 
the  PAIGC  nationalist  movement.  In  Angola  and  Mozambique  the  Portuguese 
have  used  napalm  to  drive  villagers  out  of  the  country  and  to  deny  to  gTierrillas 
local  cover.  Yet  the  movements  are  making  slow  but  steady  gains,  acquiring 
daily  new  military  and  administrative  experience  and.  in  Mozambique,  operating 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  (^abora  Bassa  hydroelectric  project,  the  .$400-million  joint 
Portuguese-South  African  investment.  This  project  will  provide  South  Africa 
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with  8  poi-i'ent  of  its  total  electmity  needs  aiul  a  pretext  to  intervene  militarily 
if  Portugal  falters. 

Elsewhere  in  Southern  Africa  nationalists  have  yet  to  show  an  ability  to 
successfully  undertake  guerrilla  warfare,  either  in  lirbau  or  rural  areas.  The 
evidence  indicates  that  the  initial  yliowdowu  will  come  in  the  Portuguese 
colonies,  po-ssibly  within  tlie  next  ten  years.  If  and  when  .\jJgola,  Mozambique 
and  Bissau  are  in  black  nationalist  hands,  then  Rhodesian  lines  of  communi- 
cation, rails,  roads  and  ports  will  be  indefensible  and  even  South  Africa  will 
be  externally  vulnerable  for  the  first  time.  However,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  nationalists  will  militarily  defeat  the  Poriuguese,  that  public;  opinion  in 
dictatorial  I'ortugal  will  turn  against  the  war  or  that  South  Africa  will  not 
intervene  to  save  Lisbon. 

While  the  militants  focus  on  the  Portuguese  and  what  can  be  done  through 
disassociation  from  them,  multilateral  aid  commitments  to  their  neighbors,  and 
limited  non-military  aid  to  the  nationalists  ti.ahting  them,  the  advocates  of 
dialogue  rest  their  case  on  relations  \\ith  South  Africa.  The  incompatibility 
between  the  two  policies  is  real  though,  since  South  Africa  is  the  first  line  of 
support  if  Portugal  weakens.  Portuguese  settlers  and  the  current  government  in 
Lisbon  would  probably  prefer  to  swallow  their  pride  and  be  bailed  out  by  the 
white  South  Africans,  rather  than  transfer  power  to  the  nationalists.  Some 
advocates  of  dialogue  agree  with  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  that 
because  Portugal  does  not  have  racist  laws  on  its  books  and  formally  endorses 
equal  rights  it  should  be  singled  out  and  encouraged. 

I  am  personally  skeptical  about  the  kinds  of  changes  that  dialogue  as  pres- 
entl.v  proposed  can  bring  about.  Rather  than  .seeking  to  change  from  the  outside 
the  attitudes  of  whites,  we  should  be  seeking  to  bring  psychological  and  material 
comfort  to  their  victims.  Visits  and  visitors,  entertainers  and  sporting  events, 
are  fine  provided  that  they  take  place  between  outsiders  and  local  Africans, 
and  not  merely  whites.  For  instance.  Senator  Bayh  of  Indiana  has  suggested 
that  preference  should  be  given  to  sending  black  American  diplomats  to  posts 
in  Southern  Africa,  a  way  of  saying  loudly  and  clearly  that  the  United  States 
believes  that  blacks  are  not  inherently  inferior  to  whites. 

Yet  I  am  not  sanguine  about  violence  eventually  righting  injustice.  The 
strongest  argument  for  disassociation,  suppoi't  for  neighbors,  and  couimitment 
to  the  nationalists  may  be  ihat  race  relations  in  the  V.^est  will  improve.  Any 
contribution  to  the  massive  change  needed  in  Southern  Africa  might  .just  be 
marginal.  Whatever  the  outcome,  some  change  is  needed  from  present  policies 
which  denounce  these  governments,  call  for  nonviolence  in  societies  where  mas- 
siA'e  violence  goes  on  daily,  and  then  tacitly  acipiiese  in  providing  loans,  arms 
and  investments  to  the  oppressors.  Rhetoric  and  UX  resolutions  have  not 
worked.  Tlieir  hypocritical  continued  pursuit  can  only  weaken  the  l"N  and 
widen  the  awesome  credibility  gap  between  its  goals  and  its  means.  The  world 
should  do  what  it  can  do  about  Southern  xlfrica :  help  shorten  the  bloody 
struggle  of  the  nationalists  by  lowering  the  odds  against  them. 


Appendix  H. — Neav  York  Times  Editorials  ox  North  Africa 

p.Y  C.  L.  Sulzberger 

[July  23, 1972] 
Linking  Africa  to  Europe 

Skhirat,  Mokocco. — Africa  is  short  of  many  things  as  a  result  of  a  history  as 
dark  as  the  skins  of  many  of  its  peoples  but  there  is  no  dearth  of  new  ideas, 
original  if  not  always  practical.  There  has  been  a  ferment  of  experimentation 
since  colonialism  waned. 

In  the  nortlieast.  Nasser  attempted  a  form  of  Arab  socialism  and  dreamed  of 
concentric  power  rings  linking  oil,  Africa  and  the  Arabs.  Haile  Selassie  developed 
his  Ethiopian  capital  as  the  focal  point  of  evolving  continental  politics. 

President  Tsiranana  of  the  Malagasy  Republic,  which  lies  abeam  southeast 
Africa,  sought  to  interest  foreign  finance  in  a  huge  deep-water  port  at  Marinda 
Bay,  to  service  the  gigantic  supertankers  that  ply  between  Europe  and  Arabia 
around  the  Cape. 

And  now  King  Hassan  II  of  Morocco  wants  to  turn  northwest  Africa,  generally 
called  the  Maghreb,  into  a  transit  point  through  which  the  continent's  raw 
materials  can  be  sent  across  the  Mediterranean  to  Common  Market  Europe. 

Hassan  doesn't  think  this  region  is  ready  to  develop  its  own  Common  Market 
because  this  would  require  far  more  industrialization  than  is  yet  conceivable 
and  also  agreements  among  participating  countries  that  they  would  each  special- 
ize in  certain  i*egional  production  while  abandoning  other  fields.  He  adds  : 

"The  best  way  we  can  adapt  ourselves  to  the  ten-nation  European  Commiinity. 
which  we  welcome,  is  by  turning  the  Maghreb  into  a  kind  of  commercial  channel 
from  which  African  products  are  sent  to  Europe  and  European  products  are 
brought  back.  We  could  develop  ports  and  refrigeration  centers  to  preserve 
agricultural  produce  for  shipment. 

"This  is  especially  important  with  the  Suez  Canal  closed  and  the  long  route 
around  the  continent  in  use.  A  more  suitable  and  convenient  ti-ansit  route  could 
reach  from  North  Africa  across  the  Mediterranean. 

"It  would  require  extensive  work  and  capitalization  but  there  are  already 
some  communications  lines,  for  example  the  railway  from  Casablanca  to  Tunisian 
ports  and  the  road  northward  from  Colomb-Bechar  to  the  Mediterranean.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  why  a  new  rail  line  cannot  link  Senegal  and  Mauritania 
with  Morocco  and  Algeria." 

Many  arguments  can  be  adduced  against  such  a  plan,  including  the  huge 
cost  and  the  time  required  to  develop  it,  but  it  shows  a  basic  trend  among  th(> 
Maghreb  nations  of  Morocco.  Algeria  ajul  Tunisia,  seeking  to  look  both  southward 
to  the  sub-Saharan  continent  and  northward  over  the  sea  to  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  while  feeling  this  attraction  to  a  Mediterranean  outlook.  Hassan 
typifies  a  reluctance  to  formalize  relationships  among  nations  bordering  that 
famous  sea  as  suggested  in  recent  years  l>y  France's  President  de  Gaulle.  The 
Moroccan  ruler  says : 

"In  contemplating  a  Mediterranean  pact  or  even  a  conference  to  discuss  one. 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  evident  contradictions.  The  Mediterranean  has  become 
both  too  big  and  too  little.  It  is  too  little  because  the  smallest  tempest  there 
involves  us  all  and  it  is  too  big  because  political  and  economic  distances  between 
different  Mediterranean  lands  are  too  wide. 

"In  any  thought  of  such  a  grfm]>ing,  f>ne  could  not  exclude  NATO  allies  like 
Italy  or  Turkey,  or  non-NATO  lands  like  Spain,  or  a  country  like  Egypt  that  has 
l)een  closely  linked  to  the  Soviet  Union.  All  of  them  border  the  same  sea. 

"De  Gaulle's  idea  was  certainly  related  to  his  intention  to  withdraw  from  the 
NATO  organization  and  to  his  policy  of  decolonialization  in  former  French 
Afiica.  De  Gaulle  knew  France  could  not  play  a  Great  Power  role  as  against 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  But  he  hoped  to  demonstrate  that  France 
could  be  a  great  power  with  respect  to  Africa.  And  of  course,  any  eventual  project 
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that  would  neutralize  the  Mediterranean  by  excluding  non-Mediterranean  fleets 
would  leave  the  French  Navy  supreme. 

"In  a  sense  the  concept  is  still  alive  in  Algeria  and  above  all  in  Tunisia  and 
despite  de  Gaulle's  deatli,  it  is  kept  in  mind  in  France.  And  Yugoslavia  is  espe- 
cially interested,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  creating  a  non-aligned  Mediterranean. 

"Hut  that  is  very,  very  hard  to  do.  Just  suppose  the  Mediterranean  nations 
wanted  this  and  asked  the  Russians  and  Americans  to  pull  out  their  ships.  Do  you 
suppose  they  would  agree?  And  how  would  anyone  be  able  to  push  them?" 

Hassan  answers  his  own  question  by  concentrating  on  ways  of  linking  Africa 
and  Europe  more  closely  economically  and  commercially  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  a  north-south  conduit  for  trade.  For  him  commerce  seems  the  answer, 
not  strategy  or  ideology. 


Youth,  Space,  and  Time:  King  Hassan  Sees  Islam  Unifying  Morocco 

[July  26, 1972] 

Rabat.  Morocco. — Unusual  interest  abroad  focuses  on  the  American  electoral 
campaign  not  merely  because  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  certain  de- 
fense and  diplomatic  policies  as  enunciated  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  McGovem  but 
also  because  the  recent  Democratic  convention  was  seen  as  a  dramatic  mani- 
festation of  a  problem  concerning  most  contemporary  nations,  regardless  of 
ideology.  This  is  the  famous  generation  gap. 

In  various  ways  the  discontent  of  youth  with  its  elders  has  been  demonstrated 
during  recent  years  in  the  United  States,  Yugoslavia,  Egypt,  France,  "West  Ger- 
many, Ittily,  Japan,  to  name  but  a  few.  There  is  an  explosion  of  young  people 
with  explosive  ideas.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  recollect  tJiat,  as  a  South  American 
saying  goes,  "In  the  eyes  of  our  grandparents  we  are  all  revolutionists." 

For  Morocco,  this  a  key  question  because,  like  many  developing  lands,  it  has  a 
disproportionate  number  of  youngsters  and,  not  being  heavily  industrialized, 
has  difficulty  providing  the  kinds  of  jobs  they  want — in  suflBcient  quantity.  It  is 
estimated  that  half  this  country's  seventeen  million  people  are  21  years  old  or 
less. 

King  Hassan  II  is  clearly  concerned  with  fitting  this  energetic  and  enormous 
mass  of  youngsters  into  his  country's  uneasy  social  sti'ucture.  He  says :  "There 
will  always  be  a  generation  gap.  The  young  want  space  and  the  old  want  time." 
But  then  he  adds  : 

"Here  we  have  ample  oprwrtunities  for  young  neople.  We  lack  sufficient 
cadres  in  our  technical  and  administrative  branches  and  there  is  so  much  to 
do  that  any  bright  youngster  can  find  his  chance.  You  often  see  a  25-year-old 
engineer  working  beside  someone  tmce  his  age.  Many  employers  are  younger 
than  their  employees." 

The  principal  problem,  he  contends,  is  psychological.  If  a  nation's  youth  feels 
out  of  tune  with  that  nation's  society,  difficulties  begin.  Yet  he  thinks  this  is 
ultimately  easier  to  face  here  than  in  a  highly  advanced  land  like  the  U.S.A. 
where  youth  is  so  evidently  feeling  restless. 

Morocco,  like  other  undeveloped  countries,  has  immediate  room  for  bright 
young  men  when  they  finish  their  education.  They  need  not  wait  for  years, 
feeling  frustrated,  because  an  older  managerial  class  is  already  installed  and 
slow  to  give  way.  The  only  thing  is  to  insure  that  youngsters  are  not  rendered 
needlessl.v  imi)atient  by  "stupidities." 

With  this  in  mind,  the  King  emphasizes  Islam  as  a  stabilizing  force  to  knit 
the  community  together.  He  thinks  this  provides  the  necessary  cement.  But,  in 
talking  of  I.slam,  Hassan  makes  clear  he  is  speaking  of  it  "as  a  way  of  life" 
and  not  ju.st  as  "a  religious  faith." 

It  is  not  his  intention,  he  says,  to  try  and  get  between  a  man  and  his  creator, 
to  intrude  into  his  prayers.  This  is  his  private  affair.  The  King  himself  has  a 
holy  personal  position  as  a  direct  descendant  of  the  prophet  Mohammed. 

Indeed,  he  stresses  religious  tolerance  l)y  acknowledging  that,  despite  fanatical 
passions  that  Infect  some  corners  of  the  ^Moslem  world,  the  two  men  he  most 
ndmired  (apart  from  his  late  father.  King  Mohammed  Y)  are  Pierre  Mendes- 
Fi-ance  and  Leon  Blum,  both  French  Jews. 

Of  Blum,  he  says:  "He  was  a  great  upholder  of  the  law,  a  fine  jurist.  He 
spoke  for  public  resi)onsibility  to  the  law  and  of  the  relationship  of  the  law 
lo  the  itublic.  No  one  with  any  legal  understanding  can  fail  to  appreciate  his 
qualities."  The  King  has  a  law  degree  him.self. 
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What  he  means  when  referring  to  Islam  as  "a  way  of  life"  is  that  it  can 
be  a  steadying  force  because  it  specifies  the  rights  of  an  individual  but  also 
specifies  that  an  individual  has  no  right  to  abuse  these  when  that  inter- 
feres with  other  members  of  the  community. 

"Islam,"  he  said,  "is  practical — and  not  only  a  contemplative  religion.  It 
teaches  certain  social  rules  of  communal  behavior  and  lays  down  a  relation- 
ship between  the  government  and  those  it  governs."  Hassan's  idea  is  that 
understanding  between  differing  age  groups  can  Ite  increased  if  guided  by 
some  philosophical  conception  such  as  this. 

It  is  an  interesting  conception  but  not  entirely  different  from  similar  ap- 
proaches both  in  Catholic  or  Protestant-dominated  states  on  the  one  hand 
and  Communist  states  on  the  other.  In  each  instance,  there  seems  to  be  dis- 
interest among  the  youth  with  inherited  doctrinal  ideas. 

And,  as  everywhere,  there  is  impatience  here — especially  among  educated 
youngsters.  Whether  Hassan  can,  in  effect,  encourage  here  a  kind  of  Moslem 
Democracy  is  moot. 


The  Way  and  the  Wherefore 

(July  28, 1972) 

"A  war  would  come  only  if  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union 
felt  itself  directly  menaced." 

Algiers. — It  is  still  too  early  to  assess  the  importance  of  the  withdrawal— at 
President  Anwar  el-Sadat's  request— of  the  bulk  of  Moscow's  enormous  military 
mission  in  Egypt.  Such  is  the  view  of  Houari  Boumediene,  President  of  Algeria 
and  one  of  the  Arab  world's  most  important  leaders. 

For  Boumediene :  "This  could  be  just  a  tempest  in  a  glass,  not  a  big  develop- 
ment. It  has  had  a  great  deal  of  publicity  but  the  event  itself,  as  such,  was  not 
of  major  interest.  What  was  actually  done  is  less  significant  than  the  way  in 
which  it  was  done  and  why. 

"One  might  be  able  to  deduce — although  I  do  not  know — that  Caii*o  is  indicat- 
ing it  would  welcome  some  sign  from  the  United  States  that  the  Israelis  will 
now  be  pressed  to  evacuate  the  Egyptian  territory  they  liold.  During  the  next 
2  or  3  months  we  should  see." 

President  Boumediene  points  out  that  had  Cairo  simply  wished  to  send  home 
several  thousand  Ru.ssians  because  their  training  and  instructional  job  had  been 
accomplished,  this  could  have  been  discreetly  done.  On  a  smaller  scale,  something 
similar  occun*ed  here. 

Algeria's  forces  are  largely  equipped  with  Soviet  weapons  and  there  has  been 
a  Russian  military  mission  that  was  greatly  reduced — in  precisely  the  unad- 
vertised  way  Boumediene  mentions.  But  Sadat  obviously  had  a  reason  for 
emphasizing  his  move,  this,  for  the  Algerian  President,  is  the  key. 

He  reckons  it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  the  Middle  East  was  discussed  in 
Moscow  when  Mr.  Nixon  visited  Mr.  Brezhnev.  Was  some  kind  of  new  approach, 
some  accord  on  defusing  the  area  agreed  on  then?  Is  the  Cairo  move  a  signal  to 
Washington? 

"The  departure  itself  isn't  what  counts,"  Boumediene  believes.  "But  if  it  is  a 
signal  that  means  an  eventual  reorientation  in  U.S.  policy,  then  it  could  be  a 
historic  event.  If  it  only  means  the  Rns'sians  are  no  longer  needed  to  the  same 
degree  in  Egypt,  then  it  is  unimportant. 

"But  we  cannot  assume  the  United  States  will  profit  from  the  occasion.  Were 
President  Nixon  to  insist  Israel  should  return  to  its  June  1967  frontiers,  that 
would  be  a  real  change."  Boumediene,  however,  indicates  skepticism. 

He  tends  to  dismiss  as  insignificant  the  purely  s'trategic  aspect  of  the  Soviet 
departure,  even  if  it  eventually  affected  the  accord  under  which  Moscow's  fleet 
is  privileged  to  use  facilities  in  Egyptian  ports. 

"The  future  status  of  SoAiet  naval  facilities  there  is  not."  he  says,  "stratigically 
important.  The  Russians  and  the  Americans  are  side  hy  .side  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean just  as  in  many  other  seas.  And  it  is  far  too  soon  to  estimate  if  the  recent 
move  will,  in  the  long  run,  prove  to  be  of  any  influence  in  naturalizing  the 
Mediterranean  as  we  would  like." 

"The  global  military  balance  isn't."  he  argiies,  "dependent  on  whether  10  or 
15,000  Russians  leave  Egypt  or  even  whether  there  are  fewer  naval  facilities 
in  the  long  riui.  What  really  matters  is  this :  If  in  the  near  future  the  Ignited 
States  decides,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  the  Soviet  departure,  to  play  a  determining 
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role  in  the  Middle  East,  then  that  event,  the  Soviet  departure,  would  prove  of 
historical  importance. 

■'But  if  the  United  States  continues  a  passive  or  even  aggressive  attitude 
toward  the  Arabs,  nothing  fundamental  will  have  changed,  nothing  important  will 
liave  occurred. 

'Tersoually,  1  hope,  of  course,  tluit  tlii.s  is.  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  a  major 
shift  and  that,  apart  from  the  change  in  the  Middle  East,  we  can  also  look  back 
on  this  some  day  as  part  of  the  process  of  ueuti-alizing  the  Mediterranean.  We 
don't  need  foreign  fleets  here.  I  don't  see  any  advantage  to  us  in  liavlng  either 
the  American  or  the  Soviet  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean. 

"There  is  certainly  no  economic  reason  for  it.  It  has  no  ixjlitical  interest  for 
us.  It  presents  us  with  no  advantage  in  either  our  internal  or  regional  security. 
The  only  strategic  aspect  it  has  is  global.  And  there  will  be  no  war  started  over 
this  question.  A  war  would  come  only  if  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union 
felt  itself  directly  menaced  on  its  own  territory." 

"If"  is  the  key  word  in  all  of  Boumediene's  si)eculative  a.ssessments  of  this 
move  that  has  so  stirretl  the  Arab  world.  But  then,  he  points  out,  the  smaller 
nations  are  always  forced  to  conjecture  on  the  real  meaning  of  events  involving 
the  superpowers — whose  secrets  are  rarely  disclosed  in  advance  but  whose 
actions  can  have  profound  effect  on  all  nations. 


Third  World  and  New   AVorld 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  30, 1972] 

AxGiERS. — Algerian  President  Houari  Boumediene  foresees  in  the  19S0's  a 
global  energy  crisis  that  will  vastly  enhance  the  importance  of  the  Arab  lands 
with  their  reservoirs  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  This  fact  in  itself  will  help 
provide  the  answer  to  what  kind  of  new  international  balance  is  developing  and 
whether  the  superpowers  are  truly  opening  a  new  era  of  peace  or  simply  pre- 
paring to  redraw  the  map. 

Boumediene,  who  obviously  prays  for  the  former  development,  points  out 
that  the  Third  World  of  weaker  and  for  the  most  part  recently  liberated  coun- 
tries "represents  a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  planet.  Our  atom  bomb  is  the 
size  of  our  populations." 

He  devoutly  hopes  the  five  major  groupings  shaping  up  will  establish  a  posi- 
tive equilibrium  among  themselves  and  also  vis-a-vis  this  Third  World,  thus 
helping  the  latter  to  advance.  The  five  groupings  he  refers  to  are  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  alliance  bloc,  the  new  and  expanded  Common  Market,  indus- 
trial Japan  and  eventually,  a  dynamic  China. 

Come  what  may,  Boumediene  says  Third  World  nations  must  learn  to  depend 
upon  themselves,  not  others.  He  adds :  "Neither  America  nor  Russia  will  fight 
their  battles"  and  then  recalls  :  "Algeria  never  accepted  foreign  volunteei'S  during 
our  liberation  war.  To  die  for  Algeria  was  an  Algerian  alfair." 

The  President  concedes  that  recent  developments  in  international  relation- 
slaps  could  improve  the  position  of  nonaligned  nations  but  it  is  still  too  early  to 
judge.  Thus,  he  says,  "Certainly  the  Nixon  visits  to  Peking  and  Moscow  were  a 
positive  factor  and  helped  detente  by  reducing  tension. 

''And  if  there  is  really  a  new  basis  in  international  relationships  and  reduction 
in  strains,  a  new  era  could  be  starting.  But  we  mistrust  the  great  powers  simply 
because  we  are  small.  We  don't  yet  know  what  is  really  behind  recent  contacts 
among  them.  Nor  do  we  know  if  the  departure  of  400,000  U.S.  troops  from  Viet- 
nam is  for  humanitarian  or  strategic  aims,  if  it  is  simply  an  indication  of  another 
American  strategy. 

"After  all,  other  occurrences  in  the  past  year  are  plainly  worrisome.  We 
saw  Pakistan  taken  apart  by  force — and,  I  might  say,  without  any  help  from 
its  U.S.  ally.  Even  if  our  political  relations  with  India  are  in  some  ways  closer 
than  with  Pakistan,  we  were  frightened  to  see  a  country  militarily  torn  apart. 
This  was  a  serious  precedent  for  us  to  watch." 

Boumediene  makes  no  bones  about  his  hope  that  rearranged  groupings  among 
powers  or  blocs  will  establish  a  stable  framework  reducing  the  fear  of  war  and 
the  need  for  bases.  He  says :  "What  we  need  in  the  Mediterranean  is  fleets — not 
of  naval  vessels  but  of  oil  tankers  and  cargo  boats." 

He  adds  the  wish  that  peaceful  commercial  and  technical  competition  among 
the  Big  Five  will  benefit  Third  World  lands  which  need  industrial  and  scientific 
help  and  that,  on  a  larger  scale,  this  competition  will  succeed  in  a  positive  way 
to  the  kind  of  competition  between  separate  European  countries  which  developed 
bilateral  contacts  here. 
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No  uatiou  or  group  is  coinmerciully  disadviiutaged  ))y  ideology,  to  Boumedieiie's 
pragmatic  way  of  tliiuking.  Algeria,  which  considers  itself  a  socialist  state, 
hasn't  tlie  least  objection  to  doing  business  for  mutual  advantage  with  capitalist 
states. 

"This  is  a  different  kind  of  world  nowadays,"  Boumedieue  reasons.  "It  is  not 
a  question  of  great  ideas  elaborated  in  other  lands.  Events  are  moving  too  fast 
for  old-fashioned  ideologies.'* 

Moreover,  existence  of  formal  political  relations  is  not  an  essential  precondi- 
tion to  flourishing  exchanges.  Boumedieue  stresses  that  although  there  are  still 
no  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  (broken  in  1967  during  the  last 
Arab-Israeli  war),  trade  ties  continue  to  develop,  including  massive  contracts 
for  liquefaction  and  export  to  America  of  Algerian  natural  gas. 

The  real  problem,  as  he  sees  it,  is  the  maturing  relationship  among  the  five 
new  power  groupings  and  their  relationship  with  the  underdeveloped  Third 
World.  He  expects  it  will  take  time  before  the  outlines  of  these  patterns  are 
discernible  and  he  hopes  that  what  he  identifies  as  vestigial  colonialist  mentality 
in  some  nations  will  vanish. 

This  is  of  crucial  importance,  according  to  his  logic,  ))ecause  by  the  next 
decade  all  five  power  groupings  must  depend  increasingly  on  Third  World  oil 
and  gas.  Unless  the  pentagonal  structure  he  now  envisions  assumes  a  stable 
balance  first,  the  possibility  could  remain  of  neocolonialist  aspirations  developing 
as  the  thirty  powers  seek  energy  to  fuel  their  industrial  machines. 


Appendix  I. — The  Ixi'egration  of  the  Maghreb  :  Problems  and 
Prospects  by  Roberto  Aliboni  ^ 

[From  the  Atlantic  Institute,  May  1972] 

During  the  decolouization  period  the  ruling  classes  of  the  Maghreb  (the 
area  comprising  Morocco.  Algeria,  and  Tunisia)  were  already  deeply  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  the  historical  and  cultural  luiity  of  their  countries  and  were 
determinetl  that  this  unity  should  be  given  institutional  form  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Maghreb  unity  was  one  of  the  specific  objectives  of  those  who 
fought  to  throw  off  French  rule,  just  as  unity  was  one  of  the  dynamic  ideas 
which  inspired  the  process  of  decolonization  throughout  Africa.  To  those  who 
were  fighting  for  African  liberation,  the  ideal  of  unity  meant  different  things 
at  different  times :  a  key  element  in  the  forging  of  national  identity,  a  political 
program,  a  means  of  fuller  development,  and  increased  economic  output,  and 
sometimes  all  these  things  at  once. 

According  to  the  ideology  of  the  African  independence  movement,  unity 
was  considered  to  have  been  an  essential  feature  of  African  society  in  pre- 
colonial  times.  The  colonizing  powers  having  Balkanized  Africa,  it  was  the 
mission  of  the  new  generation  to  restore  that  unity  and  reestablish  the  his- 
torical and  cultural  identity  of  the  African  peoples.  These  ideas,  of  course, 
were  not  firmly  grounded  in  history.  The  native  kingdoms  and  empires  which 
had  brought  Africa  some  measure  of  imity  had  already  disappeared  or  were 
crumbling  away  when  the  European  colonists  came  on  the  scene.  The  Maghreb, 
in  particular,  was  never  governed  by  unitary  political  institutions  except  for 
quite  short  periods,  notably  that  of  the  Almohades  in  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies. The  area  undoubtedly  possesses  a  unity  of  culture,  but  this  has  ex- 
pressed itself  throughout  history  in  a  tripartite  political  division  similar  to 
that  of  the  present  day.  At  the  same  time,  this  idea  of  historical  aud  cul- 
tural unity  has  had  its  political  effects.  It  had  a  concrete  influence  during  the 
struggle  for  independence  and  continues  to  have  one  in  the  present  postcolonial 
phase. 

The  idea  of  unity  was  in  itself  a  program.  Thus  the  Pan-Africans  in- 
sisted that  the  continent  must  unite  politically  in  order  to  speak  with  one 
voice  and  carry  proper  weight  in  the  great  world  of  interdependent  states — 
a  doctrine  clearly  and  forcibly  expounded  in  Nkrumah's  early  writings.  More- 
over, the  cause  of  unity  was  dear  to  those  Africans  who  set  most  store  by 
hastening  the  economic  development  of  their  backward  continent,  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  which,  in  their  view,  was  to  create  a  geoeconomic  unit  of 
adequate  size.  In  the  early  stages,  the  functionalist  view  of  African  inte- 
gration was  only  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  Pan-African  program.  This  pro- 
gram, however,  faded  rapidly  into  the  background  as  the  first  national  struc- 
tures began  to  take  shape.  As  a  result,  African  functionalism  became  detached 
from  the  more  complex  integrationi.st  ambitions  of  the  Pan-Africans.  Losing 
its  former  political  leaders,  it  reembodied  itself  in  the  team  of  "Afrocrats" 
associated  with  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa   (UNECA). 

In  the  Maghreib,  apart  from  these  African  roots,  the  idea  of  unity  has 
its  own  political  and  cultural  antecedents  in  the  Arab  world.  The  political 
theme  of  a  reborn  Arab  nation  is  a  stimulus  to  the  aspirations  toward  unity 
that  certainly  exist  in  the  Arab  countries.  Another  factor  working  in  the 
same  direction  is  the  idea  of  the  restoration  of  Lslam  and  the  importance  ol 
a  religious  culture  transcending  individual  states. 


1  Istltuto  Aflfari  Internazionall,  Rome. 
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FUNCTIONALIST   EXPERIMENTS 

However,  in  the  Maghreb  as  elsewhere  in  Africa,  the  effects  of  independence 
has  been  to  take  the  steam  out  of  unitary  aspirations.  The  cultural  impetus 
toward  unity  remains,  but  it  has  not  borne  friiit  in  the  form  of  political  and 
institutional  plarming.  The  idea  of  unity  has  generally  survived  in  its  func- 
tional form.  It  is,  however,  a  functionalism  stripped  of  political  content  which 
rests  only  on  theories  of  economic  integration  and  does  not  attempt  to  bring 
political  implications  into  prominence.  If  we  except  the  Madagascar-Mauri- 
tius organization  (Organisations  Commune  Africaine  Malgache  et  Mauricienne— 
OCAMM),  which  is  more  concerned  with  forging  closer  links  with  France 
than  with  African  unity,  we  find  that  even  such  a  modest  initiative  as  the 
East  African  Community  (EAC)  is  virtually  a  dead  letter  in  the  political  sphere, 
while  functionalist  experiments  pursue  their  course  throughout  Africa,  unevent- 
fully on  the  whole,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
(OAU),  which  stands  guard  over  the  national  sovereignty  of  the  imrticipat 
ing  states  and  their  freedom  from  mutual  interference. 

In  the  Maghreb,  an  experiment  in  economic  cooperation  of  this  nature  was  set 
on  foot  by  the  Tunis  and  Tangier  Protocols  of  1964  and  the  Comite  Permanent 
Consultatif  du  Maghreb  (CPCM).  Significantly,  it  was  UNECA,  the  African 
functionalist  organ,  which  brought  about  the  initial  meetings  for  this  purpose 
early  in  1964.  By  these  protocols,  Libya,  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  agreed  to 
grant  one  another  trade  preferences,  to  work  out  a  common  customs  policy  and 
a  joint  program  for  their  principal  exports  and  to  "coordinate  and  harmonize 
industrialization  policy  in  their  four  countries."  To  further  these  purposes,  they 
set  up  a  council  consisting  of  the  four  Ministers  of  the  Economy,  with  the  CPCM 
as  its  permanent  secretariat. 

The  pattern  being  a  functional  one  with  little  iwlitical  content,  relations  be- 
tween the  Council  and  the  CPCM  are  based  on  the  principle  that  initiatives  must 
come  from  the  former.  Decisions  have  so  far  taken  the  form  of  protocols  ;  that  is, 
international  instruments  which  have  no  binding  effect  inside  the  member  states. 
The  first  four  ministerial  conferences  (at  Tunis  and  Tangier  in  1964,  Tripoli  in 
1965,  and  Algiers  in  1966)  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  CPCM  and  a  num- 
ber of  special  committees,  which  have  so  far  had  little  or  no  chance  to  prove 
themselves.  The  fifth  conference,  at  Timis  in  1967,  seems  to  have  instituted  the 
exploration  of  ways  and  means  to  bring  about  Maghreb  economic  integration. 
The  sixth,  held  at  Rabat  in  1970  after  several  postponements,  was  marked,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  defection  of  Libya,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  suspension  of 
the  initiative  which  appeared  to  have  been  taken  at  Tunis  in  1967.  We  shall  dis- 
cuss below  the  present  phase  following  on  the  Rabat  conference." 

Meanwhile,  it  is  clear  that  Maghreb  integration,  even  in  the  economic  sphere,  is 
a  very  shaky  example  of  functionalism.  As  for  politics,  relations  between  states 
in  the  area  seem  to  follow  a  historical  pattern  that  has  been  analysed  by  George 
Liska  as  follows.  "1.  North  Africa's  tendency,  at  work  since  Roman  times,  to 
divide  into  a  system  of  three  separate  imits  *  *  *.  2.  A  related  tendency  for  the 
wing  powers  (Tunisia  and  Morocco)  to  overcome  both  differences  between  them- 
selves and  affinities  with  the  Algerian  center  and  to  ally  themselves  against  the 
center  when  it  engaged  in  expansionist  and  subversive  policies.'' "  As  will  be 
seen,  the  prospects  for  Maghreb  integration  depend  on  the  interaction  of  this 
historical  pattern  with  current  moves  for  economic  cooperation. 

ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  :  THE  FIRST  STEPS 

The  most  delicate  and  important  phase  of  economic  integration  in  the  Maghreb 
up  to  the  present  is  that  of  1967,  including  the  Tunis  conference  in  November  of 
that  year.  The  joint  institutions  which  had  existed  since  1964  had  2  years  in  which 
to  define  their  own  scope  and  method  of  activity,  but  they  lacked  a  detailed  pro- 
gram such  as  that  laid  down,  for  instance,  in  the  Rome  Treaty  or  the  Treaty  on 
East  African  Cooperation,  nor  had  there  been  any  closer  definition  of  the  general 
objectives  set  out  in  the  1964  protocols. 


=  Information  in  this  paper  concerning  the  evolution  of  Maghreb  Integration  is  derived 
from  a  set  of  cyclostyled  documents  Iclndly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  El  Kasrl,  the  secretary  of 
the  CPCM.  These  Include  the  UNCTAD  report  on  possible  ways  of  advancing  toward 
Maghreb  integration,  on  which  the  second  section  of  this  paper  is  based. 

3  George  Liska,  "The  Greater  Maghreb :  From  Independence  to  Unity,"  Washington 
Center  of  Foreign  Policy  Research,  Washington,  D.C..  1963,  p.  6. 
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Aecordinsly,  the  CPCM,  ai(l(Ml  by  the  secretariat  of  the  U.X.  Conference  on 
Trade  and  I)eveloi)inent  (l^NCTAD).  in  1JH)7,  drew  up  an  overall  plan  embodying 
different  alternatives  and  laying  down  a  scale  of  priorities,  as  well  as  stringent 
pr(X"ednres  for  concrete  moves  toward  integration.  This,  at  least  in  the  original 
intentions  of  the  Maghreb  leaders,  was  to  lead  to  economic  union. 

The  jyn^posals  fell  into  three  categories :  A  maximum,  a  minimum,  and  an 
intermediate  program.  The  first  of  these  providetl  for  the  signature  of  a  treaty 
laying  dowr.  a  timetable  for  e<'onomic  union  after  a  transitional  i)eri(Kl,  with  the 
complete  elimination  by  fixed  stages  of  quotas  and  customs  duties  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  common  external  tariff.  The  free  circulation  of  goods  within  the  customs 
area  was  to  be  subject  to  temporary  exceptions  in  favor  of  new  industries  in  the 
member  countries,  after  prior  agreement  as  to  their  siting.  Steps  were  to  be  taken 
to  achieve  a  common  agricultural  iK)licy  and  coordinate  action  in  the  economic, 
social,  fiscal,  and  monetary  spheres,  and  a  bank  was  to  be  set  up  to  finance  those 
projects  which  would  carry  forward  the  process  of  integration.  To  assist  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  ambitious  program,  joint  in.stitutions  were  to  he  set  up  and  given 
pi>wers  of  decision  "'at  least"^ — as  the  report  cautiously  put  it — "in  certain  tech- 
nical fields  where  the  necessary  flexibility  could  not  be  achieved  if  each  member 
state  were  free  to  exercise  a  veto.'' 

Both  the  minimum  and  the  intermediate  program  left  aside  the  question  of 
institutions,  the  progress  of  integration  being  regulated  by  intergovernmental 
negotiation  and  agreements.  The  minimum  program  envisaged  consultation  on  the 
siting  of  new  industries  and  a  semii>ermanent  process  of  negotiation,  without 
time  limit,  as  regards  the  internal  liberalization  of  trade.  As  to  foreign  trade,  it 
recommended  the  elimination  of  preferential  regimes  such  as  that  in  force  with 
regard  to  France. 

The  intermediate  program  involved :  the  partial  liberalization  of  internal 
trade — with  a  "community  preference"  not  exceeding  30-50  i^ercent — together 
with  appropriate  norms  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  goods ;  product-by-product  ne- 
gotiations in  the  agricultural  sector,  consultation  on  siting  of  new  industries, 
with  a  provision  for  limited  protection  within  the  Maghreb  in  the  event  of  dis- 
agreement ;  a  payments  union  ;  consultation  procedures  in  regard  to  foreign  trade 
policy ;  and  in  particular,  joint  negotiation  of  the  terms  of  association  between 
the  Maghreb  and  the  EEC. 

The  Ministers  selected  the  intermediate  program,  axid  instructed  the  CPCM  to 
carrj'  out  the  necessary  further  studies  and  to  draft  an  agreement  for  a  5-year 
transitional  i)eriod  of  cooi^eration  based  on  the  following  principles:  (a)  The 
preparation  of  an  agreed  list  of  industries  whose  products  would  enjoy  free  entry 
and  uniform  protection  in  the  Maghreb  countries ;  ( ft )  across-the-board  liberation 
as  a  stimulus  to  trade  within  the  area  ;  (c)  the  coordination  of  tariffs  vis-a-vis 
third  countries  :  (d)  the  encouragement  of  trade  in  agricultural  products ;  (e)  the 
creation  of  a  special  bank  (Banque  Maghrebine  d'Integration)  to  finance  proj- 
ects of  common  interest ;  (/)  the  creation  of  a  multilateral  payments  system ; 
ig)  the  situation  and  special  problems  of  each  country  would  be  taken  into  ac- 
count 90  that  all  might  benefit  equitably  from  the  proce.ss  of  integration  (this 
was  especially  for  Libya's  benefit). 

For  all  the  weakness  and  ambiguity  of  its  institutional  framework,  this  was  a 
program  of  integration  based  on  firm  commitments  and  a  realistic  approach  to 
the  typical  obstacles  that  beset  an  agreement  of  this  kind  among  developing  coun- 
tries :  the  need  to  protect  infant  industries  on  the  home  market ;  the  increased 
"polarization"  effect  in  areas  already  relatively  developed ;  loss,  through  lowered 
tariffs,  of  customs  revenue  which  accounts  for  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
budget  of  less  developed  coimtries :  and  so  forth.*  The  objectives  laid  down  were 
c6ncrete  and  not  unreasonably  ambitious. 

It  seemed  as  though  Maghreb  integration  had  really  got  underway.  But  the 
meeting  fixed  for  June  1969,  at  which  ministers  were  to  have  approved  the  plan 
prepared  by  the  CPCM,  failed  to  take  place.  It  was  postponed  first  till  August 
1969,  then  till  March  1970,  then — Libya  having  dropped  out  following  the  Re- 
publican coup — till  July  1970,  when  it  was  held  at  Rabat  and  met  with  failure. 
The  ministers,  unable  to  reach  agreement  on  the  plan  they  had  commissioned  as 
long  ago  as  1967,  deferred  the  matter  to  a  seventh  conference  for  which  no  date 
was  set ;  the  CPCM  was  meanwhile  instructed  to  carry  out  further  studies,  to  nc 
apparent  purix>se. 

Clearly  something  had  happened  to  block  the  integration  mechani.sm  that  had 
just  got  vmderway.  We  shall  try  to  identify  the  causes  of  this  stopjjage. 

*  UNCTAD.  "Trade  Expansion  and  Economic  Integration  Among  Developing  Countries," 
Xpw  York.  1967,  eh.  IV  and  V. 
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ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT   IN    ALGERIA    ' 

The  course  of  Maghreb  integration  was  arrested,  at  all  events  for  the  time 
being,  by  two  interconnected  developments.  The  first  was  the  conclusion,  in  March 
1969,  of  the  5-year  association  agreements  which  marked  the  completion  of  the 
first  sitage  of  the  long-drawn-out  negotiations  between  the  EEC,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  on  the  other.  The  second  factor  was  that,  after  coming 
to  power  in  Algeria  in  June  1965,  Boiunedienne  con.solidated  the  ix)sition  of  his 
tecluiocrats  with  an  ambitious  program  of  national  development  set  out  in  the 
4-year  plan  for  1970-73.  We  will  consider  this  factor  first. 

Reporting  the  failure  of  the  ministerial  meeting  at  Rabat  which  brought  a  long- 
nurtured  program  to  nothing,  Le  Monde  of  July  28,  1970,  observed  that  "the  chief 
stumbling  block  seems  to  have  been  industrial  cooi>eration,"  while  the  final  com- 
munique made  it  clear  that  progress  toward  Maghreb  unity  must  be  "subordi- 
nated to  the  right  of  each  country  to  exercise  its  own  fundamental  choices  in 
the  political  and  economic  field".®  This  was  in  fact  a  reference  to  the  Algerian  4- 
year  plan  and  the  firm  determination  of  its  authors  not  to  iiermit  any  interference 
until  such  time  as  it  had  taken  shape  in  the  form  of  industrial  plant  and  tangible 
output. 

The  attitude  of  the  Algerian  leaders  is  based,  first  and  foremost,  on  their  de- 
cision to  endow  the  country  with  a  substantial  heavy  industry  resting  on  three 
main  foundations :  Iron  and  steel,  engineering,  i>etrochemicals,  and  other  oil  pro- 
cessing industries.  Algeria's  iron  and  steel  industry  was  created  at  Annaba 
(Bone)  and,  like  that  of  Italy,  is  based  on  water.  The  Annaba  plant  has  a  capacity 
which  could  rapidly  rise  to  2  million  tons  a  year  and  is  equipped  to  produce  rolled 
steel,  sections,  and  tubes.  As  regards  oil  processing,  in  addition  to  refinery,  the 
Arzew  complex  is  designed  to  produce  ammonia  and  methanol,  while  both  Arzew 
and  Skikda  are  being  etiuipped  for  the  liquefaction  and  processing  of  natural  gas 
and  the  production  of  fertilizers,  plastics,  et  cetera.  Automobile  manufacture  will 
be  concentrated  at  Algiers  for  lorries,  Oran  for  passenger  vehicles,  and  Constan- 
tine  for  engines  and  tractors.  The  Algerians  intend  to  finance  three-quarters  of 
this  huge  effort  from  their  own  resources ;  oil  products  are  of  key  importance  in 
providing  the  necessary  foreign  exchange,  for  which  reason  they  say  they  are 
"sowing  oil  to  produce  a  harvest  of  industry." 

It  was  open  to  Algeria  to  exercise  its  basic  economic  "option"  in  one  of  two 
ways :  either  within  the  framework  of  a  wider  industrial  complex  embracing  the 
whole  Maghreb,  or  on  a  national  basis  confined  to  Algeria  herself.  The  Algerians 
opted  firmly  for  the  national  alternative,  and  in  consequence  had  no  choice  at 
Rabat  but  to  hold  up  the  program  of  integration,  which  specified  limitations  on 
the  siting  of  new  industries,  as  well  as  the  obligation  to  consult.  Algeria  thus  be- 
came the  first  member  to  assert  "the  right  of  each  country  to  exercise  its  own 
fundamental  choices."  From  a  regional  viewpoint,  Algeria  is  today  an  inward- 
looking  country,  preoccupied  with  its  own  development  and  its  home  market  and 
determined  to  give  these  priority  in  its  economic  relations  with  the  outside  world. 

The  question,  however,  is  whether  Algeria's  home  market  is  adequate  to  the 
course  of  development  on  which  she  has  embarked.  If  the  country's  4-year  in- 
dustrial effort  achieves  the  hoped-for  success  by  the  end  of  1973,  its  technocratic 
leaders  will  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  securing  foreign  markets  for  the  output 
of  plants  which,  to  be  economic,  must  operate  on  a  certain  minimum  scale  which 
is,  at  any  rate  for  the  time  being,  too  high  for  the  domestic  level  of  consumption. 
It  should  be  recalled  that  an  ammonia  plant  such  as  the  Algerians  are  in  the 
process  of  setting  up  has  an  output  of  some  1,000  tons  per  day.^  Similarly  in  the 
automobile  industry  :  if  the  lorries,  tractors,  and  passenger  vehicles  of  Algiers, 
Constantine,  and  Oran  are  to  be  produced  cheaply  and  efiiciently  and  not  as  mere 
assembly  jobs,  there  will  at  once  be  a  problem  of  finding  markets  for  them,  since 
home  purchasing  power  will  certainly  not  increase  fast  enough  to  absorb  the 
bulk  of  the  national  output. 

When  the  Algerians  come  up  against  this  difficulty  they  may  once  again  see 
virtue  in  integration  and  may  even  seek  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  Maghreb 

5  The  Algerians  have  invoked  another  argument  against  the  launching  of  Maghreb  inte- 
gration, and  this  is  the  question  of  foreign  investment,  which  is  accepted  by  Tunisia  and 
Morocco  with  reservations.  If  integration  got  under  way,  such  investments  could  consti- 
tute a  real  problem  for  Algerian  economic  policy.  This  is  a  major  issue,  and  a  complex  one, 
which  strikes  at  the  integration  process  in  all  less  developed  countries.  It  has  arisen  in 
East  Africa,  where  Kenya  has  tended  to  accept  foreign  capital  while  Tanzania  took  the 
contrary  view.  The  question  arises  to  a  very  wide  degree  in  Latin  America.  I  have  thought 
well  to  leave  this  point  to  one  side  in  the  present  paper.  But  however  well  founded  the 
Algerian  position,  the  fact  cannot  be  overlooked  that  little  has  been  done  to  set  afoot 
discussion  of  a  common  policy  for  foreign  investment  in  the  Maghreb. 

» Pierre  Desprairies,  "L'industriallsation  du  bassin  mediterranean,"  Revue  de  defense 
rationale,  Paris,  March  1071,  pp.  391-411. 
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to  include  Libya,  their  natural  partner  in  petrocliemicals,  and  Mauritania.  But 
if  and  wlien  that  happens,  an  essential  condition  will  be  lacking :  as  a  result  of 
the  Algerian  plan,  the  associated  countries  will  no  longer  start  on  the  same  foot- 
ing. Up  to  now,  the  countries  to  be  integrated  were  all  more  or  less  equally  back- 
ward ;  but  if  the  Algerian  plan  is  a  success  they  will  be  on  different  levels,  and  the 
effect  on  Tunisia  and  Morocco  of  '"polarization"  toward  Algeria  will  be  ag- 
gravated by  political  tension  between  what  Liska  calls  the  "centre"  and  the 
"wings."  This  problem  is  one  of  which  Tunisia  and  Morocco  are  well  aware,  and 
we  may  now  examine  their  attitude. 

RELATIONS    WITH    THE   EEC  :    THE   ROLE    OF   TUNISIA    AND    MOROCCO 

Tunisia  and  Morocco  are  in  no  position  to  emulate  the  ambitious  course  chosen 
by  Algeria.  Although  the  three  countries  are  differently  constituted  from  the 
political  and  ideological  point  of  view,  in  all  of  them  the  social  scene  is  dominated 
by  the  iietty-bourgeois  urban  class  which  has  turned  itself  into  an  ddmiuistrative 
and  bureaucratic  elite — except  that  in  Morocco  which,  while  it  controls  the  econ- 
omy, is  excluded  from  politics  by  sections  of  society  close  to  the  monarchy.'' 
This  similarity  of  social  structure  does  not  prevent,  in  the  short  term  at  any  rate, 
the  existence  of  a  dynamic  political  system  in  Algeria  and  a  weak  one  in  the 
other  two  countries.  Tunisia,  after  the  expulsion  of  Ahmed  Ben  Salah  and  the 
suppression  of  an  attempt  to  socialize  tlie  development  process,  is  still  in  the 
throes  of  a  crisis  prolonged  by  the  uncertain  outcome  of  the  quarrel  between 
"liberal"  and  "conservative"  elements.  Morocco,  suffers  from  the  paradox  of  an 
elite  confined  to  an  economic  role  and  shut  out  from  politics  by  the  classes  linked 
to  the  monarchy.  Apart  from  any  question  of  outside  interference,  the  attempt 
on  the  life  of  King  Hassan  bears  eloquent  witness  to  the  deep-sealed  social  and 
economic  crisis  in  Morocco. 

Even  if  Tunisia  and  Morocco  were  today  more  stable  politically,  Algeria  sur- 
passes them  in  economic  resources  and  the  quality  of  its  cadres.  Tunisia  and 
Morocco  are  well  aware  of  Algeria's  potential  supremacy,  and  a  detailed  analysis 
would  easily  demonstrate  that,  from  the  moment  when  Algeria  became  independ- 
ent, both  countries  have  pursued  policies  designed  to  stem  such  a  development." 

According  to  the  foregoing  hypotheses,  the  "wings"  join  together  to  block  the 
supremacy  of  the  center.  This  tendency  has  taken  concrete  shape  in  their  associa- 
tion with  the  European  Economic  Community,  which  was  also  encouraged  by 
various  other  elements.  The  effect  of  this  association  has  been  to  create  a  three- 
sided  situation  which,  in  accordance  with  certain  rules  that  we  shall  now 
examine,  sets  up  regional  balance  insuring  against  the  risk  of  Algerian 
supremacy. 

The  rules  of  this  game  derive  from  the  negotiating  position  taken  up  by  the 
Community  in  1965,  when  it  was  laid  down  that  an  identical  settlement  would 
be  concluded  with  the  three  Maghreb  countries,  even  though  they  might  inde- 
pendently present  different  demands.  The  Community  in  fact  indicated  that  it 
would  prefer  to  negotiate  with  a  single  government  representing  the  whole 
Maghreb.  In  the  event,  it  negotiated  separately  with  Morocco  and  Tunisia  at 
these  countries'  wish,  while  nevertheless  upholding  the  principle  recorded  by 
Zartman  that  "both  the  Commission's  report  and  the  Council's  instructions  ruled 
out  the  negotiation  of  separate  proA-isions  within  the  framework  of  parallel  asso- 
ciation agreements".®  Thus,  paradoxically,  the  Commission  rather  than  the 
Maghreb  insisted  on  the  latter  being  treated  as  a  single  entity. 

This  is  of  particular  importance  in  the  context  of  our  present  discussion.  In 
the  first  place,  if  Algeria's  interest  in  regional  integration  should  revive,  she 
would  have  to  take  account  of  the  association  ties  established  with  the  Commu- 
nity by  the  other  two  Maghreb  countries.  Second,  the  latter's  rule  of  equal  treat- 
ment means  that  Algeria  could  not  attempt  to  enter  into  a  special  bilateral  rela- 
tionship with  it.^° 


^  This  account  of  thp  social  structure  of  the  ^laphreb  follows  Samlr  Amln,  "Le  Maghreb 
Moderne,"  Editions  de  Mlnult.  Paris.  1970.  pp.  169-170. 

8  See  Liska's  analysis,  on.  clt.,  pp.  23  pt  se<i.  ,       ,       .,,  ,,     t,     u  ^^     .. 

» I.  William  Zartman,  "Potere  negoziale  e  integrazione  regionale  :  II  ca.so  Maghreb-Cee 
(Negotiating  power  and  regional  integration:   the  Maghreb  and  the  EEC),  in  Conflltti  e 
Sviluppo  nel  Mediterraneo  (Conflicts  and  (levelopment  in  the  Mediterranean  area),  Istituto 
Affarl  Internazionali.  II  Mulino.  B61ogna  1970.  p.  166. 

i»  While  in  theory  the  consequence  of  the  Communit.v's  intervention  is  such  as  has  been 
described,  in  practice  the  rules  of  the  agreements  of  association  are  incompatible  with 
Maghreb  integration.  To  appreciate  this  fact  one  need  only  examine  article  4,  line  3,  of 
the  agreements  in  question,  which  sets  up  regulations  governing  the  origin  of  products 
along  lines  completely  opposed  to  those  which  would  be  required  by  integration  or  by  a 
Community  policy  genuinely  favorable  to  it.  See  Mr.  Tnani's  study. 
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Hence  the  two  "wings"  have  allied  themselves  against  the  center,  bringing 
into  play  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  to  the  north.  This  situation 
shows  clearly  the  link,  mentioned  earlier,  between  the  functionalist  principle 
and  the  historical  behavior  of  the  Maghreb. 

PROSPECTS    OF    MAGHREB    INTEGRATION 

Our  conclusions  so  far  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  Maghreb  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  balance  resulting  from  Algeria's 
thrust  toward  hegemony  and  the  corresponding  alliance  between  Morocco  and 
Tunisia.  This  balance  is  the  only  sound  political  basis  on  which  to  renew  the 
theme  of  Maghreb  integration,  the  prospects  of  which  will  otherwise  be  jeop- 
ardized in  the  not-too-distant  future  by  intensified  Algerian  pressure  for  trade 
outlets. 

(b)  The  internal  equilibrium  of  the  region  depends,  in  some  degree,  on  the 
links  forged  with  the  European  Community  by  Tunisia  and  Morocco  acting  in 
concert.  Consequently  the  prospects  for  Maghreb  integration  are  to  some  extent 
dependent  on  the  Community's  policy  toward  the  Maghreb  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  general. 

The  association  agreements  between  the  Community  and  Tunisia  and  Morocco 
have  at  present  little  practical  scope.  The  Algerians  have  now  stripped  down 
their  special  relationship  with  France,  which  was  the  root  cause  of  their  coun- 
try's peculiar  situation  vis-a-vis  the  Community.  The  latter  may  thus  be  enabled, 
perhaps  when  the  existing  association  agreements  fall  due  for  renewal,  to  replace 
them  through  regional  negotiation  with  the  Maghreb  as  a  whole,  on  the  lines  it 
has  always  sought.  At  that  time,  toward  1973,  it  will  be  possible  to  form  an 
idea  of  how  the  Algerian  4-year  plan  is  turning  out.  If  the  plan  is  successful, 
the  EEC  will  be  confronted  by  a  complex  situation,  involving  the  interaction  of 
its  own  relations  with  the  Maghreb  as  a  whole  and  relationships  within  that 
area. 

If,  by  then,  the  Algerians  are  already  seeking  outlets  for  their  iron  and  steel 
and  oil  industry  products,  they  are  not  likely  to  encounter  much  success  in  West- 
ern Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  system  of  general  preferential  tariffs  will  by 
then  be  in  force,  enabling  Algeria  to  export  on  favorable  terms  and  without 
reciprocity,  but  it  will  not  have  been  in  effect  long  enough  to  influence  the  situa- 
tion substantially.  Similarly,  while  ideas  for  a  different  international  division 
of  labor  may  have  made  some  headway,  they  will  still  be  in  an  elementary  stage. 
In  the  medium  term,  Westeru  Europe  can  only  offer  a  partial  and  limited  outlet 
to  Algeria's  budding  industries. 

Consequently  Algeria  will  have  to  fall  back  on  the  Maghreb  market  and  invoke 
the  principle  of  integration  which  she  now  rejects.  The  involvement  of  the 
European  Community  and  its  share  of  responsibility  for  events  in  the  Maghreb 
will  then  be  clear,  and  the  situation  will  be  a  test  of  its  policy.  It  should  press, 
when  the  moment  comes,  for  association  of  the  Maghreb  as  a  single  regional 
unit  in  which  financial  and  technical  aspects,  as  well  as  commercial  ones,  are 
welded  together. 

By  using  their  financial  and  technical  resources,  the  "wings,"  with  judicious 
aid  from  the  Community,  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  balance  with  the  center 
and  avoid  resisting  the  Algerian  quest  for  markets.  Such  a  balance,  granted  the 
existence  of  other  necessary  conditions,  could  form  the  basis  of  a  regional  integra- 
tion acceptable  to  all  concerned. 


Appendix  J. — Request  for  Additional  Information  by  Chairman 

LRTMENT  OF  StAT 
August   18,   1972. 


Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.  and  Replies  From  the  Department  of  State 


Hon.  David  D.  Newsom, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs, 

Depnrtment  of  State, 

Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Mb.  Secketary  :  Pursuant  to  the  hearing  of  July  19,  and  my  statement  at 

the  close  thereof  that  there  would  be  some  additional  information  which  we  would 

appreciate  being  supplied  by  the  Department,  I  am  now  writing  to  state  that  we 

look  forward  to  receiving  additional  supporting  information  on  the  following: 

What  is  the  basis  for  our  military  presence  in  Morocco,  and  for  utilizing 

the  naval  communications  facility  at  Kenitra? 

What  are  tlie  precise  terms,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  the  understanding 
on  Kenitra? 
What  is  the  duration  of  the  understanding? 
W^hat  is  the  quid  pro  quo? 

What  is  the  function  of  the  facility?  "S^^lat  do  we  do  there? 
How  important  is  it  to  our  defense  effort? 
What  are  the  specifics  of  our  commitments  to  Morocco? 
What  is  the  official  American  presence  in  Morocco? 

What  is  the  size  of  the  VOA  facility  in  Tangiers?  What  is  the  VOA 
presence? 

Who  operates  the  VOA  station? 
Is  there  training  of  Moroccans  there? 

How  does  this  compare  with  the  VOA  operation  in  Monrovia? 
Do  the  Moroccans  have  full  access  to  the  facilities? 

What  services  does  the  Kenitra  communications  facility  perform  for  the 
Sixth  Fleet? 

Is  the  existence  of  our  facility  at  Kenitra  one  of  the  factors  used  by  the 
opposition  in  Morocco  against  the  King?  To  what  extent  has  this  happened 
in  the  last  year  since  the  coup?  And  previous  to  the  coup? 

Does  the  Sixth  Fleet  make  visits  to  Morocco?  For  what  purpose?  And 
does  this  cause  a  stir  in  the  Moroccan  press  or  in  Morocco  at  all? 

What  is  the  text  of  Qadhafi's  speech  in  June  on  the  occasion  when  the 

American  Ambassador  felt  constrained  to  walk  out? 

Finally,  we  would  appreciate  receiving  a  comprehensive  picture  of  U.S.  aid, 

grants,  credits,  guarantees,  and  loans  and  other  assistance,  of  all  kinds,  military 

and  economic,  to  the  countries  of  North  Africa  and  the  bridge  countries  ( Spanish 

Sahara,  :Mauritania,  Chad,  and  The  Sudan)  for  the  past  five  years. 

Your  cooperation  is  greatly  appreciated.  It  would  be  of  particular  assistance 
to  the  Joint  Subcommittees  if  the  information  requested  could  be  received  by 
the  5th  of  September. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  C.   Diggs,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Africa. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  11,  1972. 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  replying  to  your  letter  of  August  18,  to  Mr.  Newsom 
concerning  U.S.  policy  toward  North  Africa.  The  following  information  is  in 
amplification  of  Mr.  Newsom's  testimony  on  July  19. 
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Question.  What  is  the  basis  for  our  military  presence  in  Morocco,  and  for 
utilizing  the  naval  communications  facility  at  Kenitraf 

Answer.  The  United  States  acquired  military  facilties  in  Morocco  in  1950, 
during  the  period  of  the  French  protectorate.  Through  agreement  with  France, 
these  facilities  included  three  SAC  installation  at  Ben  Guerir,  Ben  Sliman,  and 
Sidi  Sliman ;  an  Air  Force  material  depot  with  SAC ;  fighter  units  at  Nouasseur 
and  a  naval  air  station  at  Kenitra.  The  naval  air  station  included  a  naval  com- 
munications facility. 

After  acquiring  full  independence  in  1956,  Morocco  questioned  the  status  of 
these  bases.  In  1959,  as  a  result  of  discussions  between  President  Eisenhower 
and  King  Mohamed  V  in  Casablanca,  it  was  agreed  that  U.S.  military  forces 
would  withdraw  from  Morocco  by  the  end  of  1963.  The  United  States  adhered  to 
this  timetable,  and  the  last  base  was  closed  or  turned  over  before  the  end  of  1963. 
U.S.  personnel  remained  at  Kenitra  under  a  separate  understanding. 

Question.  What  are  the  precise  terms,  financial  and  otherivise,  of  the  under- 
standing on  Kenitra? 

Answer.  In  1963,  it  was  agreed  that,  in  exchange  for  our  continued  use  of 
the  communications  facilities,  Kenitra  would  pass  under  Moroccan  control  and 
that  we  would  assist  the  Moroccans  with  training  in  telecommunications  and 
base  operations.  Command  of  the  station  was  relinquished  to  Moroccan  military 
authorities  on  December  16,  1963. 

Question.  What  teas  the  duration  of  the  understanding? 

Answer.  There  is  no  specified  time  limit. 

Question.  What  is  the  quid  pro  quo? 

Answer.  No  specific  quid  pro  quo  has  been  involved.  We  have  provided  various 
types  of  training  to  the  Moroccans  and  continued  to  contribute  to  the  general 
maintenance  costs  of  the  facility. 

Question.  What  is  the  function  of  the  facility?  What  do  we  do  there? 

Answer.  It  is  a  communications  facility  and  a  part  of  our  worldwide  system. 
As  already  noted  we  also  train  Moroccans  in  telecommunications  and  base 
operations.  The  facility  helps  provide  communications  to  U.S.  forces  in  the 
western  Mediterranean  and  eastern  Atlantic  areas. 

Question.  How  important  is  it  to  our  defense  effort? 

Answer.  Owing  to  its  location,  the  Moroccan  facility  is  at  present  an  important 
part  of  our  communications  network.  Without  it,  our  communications  capability 
in  the  area  would  be  impaired.  As  communications  satellites  come  into  wider  use, 
the  importance  of  the  facility  to  us  is  likely  to  diminish  somewhat. 

Question.  What  are  the  specifics  of  our  commitments  to  Morocco? 

Answer.  Other  than  the  agreement  on  Kenitra  we  have  no  specific  commitments 
to  the  Government  of  Morocco.  We  have  no  commitment  to  assist  the  Government 
of  Morocco  in  the  event  of  an  attack  or  to  help  it  meet  any  internal  or  external 
threats.  We  do,  from  time  to  time,  sell  military  equipment  under  credit  arrange- 
ments and  cash  sa'es. 

Question.  What  is  the  official  American  presence  in  Morocco? 

Answer.  Military  presence — there  are  about  1,350  U.S.  personnel  (primarily 
Navy)  associated  with  the  Kenitra  complex  including  the  communications  fa- 
cilities. We  also  have  a  .small  military  liaison  .section  (35  authorized)  associated 
with  our  credit  sales  and  training  program  and  an  attache  section  (14)  assigned 
to  the  Embassy. 

Civilian  presence — 300,  plus  about  2,000  civilian  and  military  dependents. 

Question.  What  is  the  size  of  the  VGA  facility  in  Tangier?  What  is  the  VGA 
presence? 

Answer.  The  VOA  relay  station  at  Tangier  consists  of  four  100-kilowatt  short- 
wave transmitters,  four  35-kilowatt  shortwave  transmitters,  and  two  50-kilowatt 
shortwave  transmitters.  It  employs  nine  American  and  86  local  personnel. 

The  station  manager,  deputy  manager,  and  key  supervisory  personnel  are 
American. 

Queston.  Is  there  training  of  Moroccans  there? 

Answer.  Fifteen  local  employees  are  currently  enrolled  in  correspondence 
courses.  Sixteen  local  employees  are  receiving  on-the-job  training. 

Question.  How  does  this  compare  with  the  VGA  operation  in  Monrovia? 

Answer.  The  Tangier  facility  is  smaller.  Monrovia  employs  13  American  and  102 
local  personnel. 

Question.  Do  the  Moroccans  have  full  access  to  the  facilities? 

Answer.  OflBcial  Moroccans  have  full  access  to  the  facilities.  Tours  for  others 
are  arranged  upon  request. 
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Question.  What  services  does  the  Kenitra  communications  facility  perform 
forthedth  Fleet f 

Answer.  The  facility  helps  provide  communications  services  to  (jth  Fleet  units 
as  well  as  other  forces  in  the  western  Mediterranean  and  eastern  Atlantic  area. 

Question.  Is  the  existence  of  our  facility  at  Kenitra  one  of  the  factors  used 
by  the  oijposition  in  Morocco  against  the  Kingf  To  what  extent  has  this  hap- 
pened  (■>'   the  last   year  since  the  coup?  And  previous  to   the  coup? 

Answer.  From  time  to  time  the  existence  of  the  facility  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  opposition,  but  has  not  been  a  significant  factor  in  the  year  since  the  1971 
coup  attempt. 

Question.  Does  the  6th  Fleet  make  visits  to  Morocco?  For  tvhat  purpose?  And 
does  this  cause  a  stir  in  the  Moroccan  press  or  in  Morocco  at  all? 

A.  The  ships  of  6th  Fleet  make  periodic  visits  to  Morrocco,  primarily  to  pro- 
vide port  liberty  for  the  crew.  These  visits  seldom  are  the  subject  of  adverse 
press  attention. 

Question.  What  is  the  text  of  QadhafVs  speech  in  June  on  the  occasion  when 
the  American  Ambassador  felt  constrained  to  icalk  out? 

Answer.  The  text  is  enclosed. 

I  also  enclose  the  most  recent  comprehensive  summaries  of  U.S.  assistance 
to  the  countries  of  North  Africa  and  to  Spain.  The  Spanish  Sahara  is  currently 
a  province  of  Spain. 


Sincerely  yours, 
Enclosures. 


David  M.  Abshibe, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 


Al-Qadhdhafi  Speech 

tripoli  domestic  service  in  arabic,  0931  gmt,  june  11,  1972 

(Speech  by  Libyan  Revolution  Command  Council  Chairman  Colonel  Mu'ammar 
al-Qadhdhafi  at  evacuation  anniversary  celebration — live) 

(Text)  In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful  and  compassionate.  Prayers  and 
peace  on  Muhammad,  the  last  of  the  prophets  and  the  arch  apostle.  Thank  God, 
the  lord  of  the  two  worlds. 

Brothers,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  greet,  with  all  my  heart  and  in  your  name,  the 
brothers  who  insisted  on  participating  with  the  people  of  the  Libyan  Arab 
Republic  in  celebrating  this  anniversary,  which  is  not  only  a  domestic  anniversary 
but  also  one  of  the  anniversaries  of  the  nation,  because  it  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  liberation  of  a  spot  dear  to  the  Arab  nation.  In  your  name.  I  greet  brother 
President  Ja'far  Xumayri,  the  leader  of  the  May  25  revolution.  [Applause.]  No 
matter  how  much  imi>erialism  ganged  up  against  it,  no  matter  how  much  the 
anti-Arab  nationalist  forces  tried  to  undermine  it  or  to  drag  it  to  the  left  or 
right,  this  revolution,  which  expresses  the  noble  origin  of  the  fraternal  Sudanese 
Arab  people  which  they  derive  from  the  great  Arab  nation — this  May  25  revolu- 
tion, as  its  leader  last  night  confirmed  to  us  at  the  RCC,  is  still  proceeding 
along  the  course  of  freedom,  socialism,  and  Arab  unity.  [Applause.] 

Whenever  imperalism  and  the  imperialist  henchmen  rejoice  because  the  revolu- 
tionary Arab  ranks  have  been  paralyzed  or  one  of  the  national  revolutions  has  lost 
its  revolutionary  character,  Arab  purity  rises  above  events  and  confirms,  as 
President  Ja'far  Numayri  confirms  here  today,  the  May  25  revolution,  is  still 
proceeding  along  the  path  with  the  September  1  revolution. 

In  your  name  I  also  greet  dear  brother  Chairman  Houari  Boumedienne, 
[applause]  who  insisted  on  attending  this  immortal  day  with  you  despite  the 
long  and  exhausting  trip  he  was  making  to  mend  the  split  in  the  African  Con- 
tinent and  to  confirm  the  Arab  role  in  the  African  Continent.  Despite  this 
exhausting  trip,  Chairman  Houari  Boumedienne,  the  representative  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  million  martyrs,  insisted  on  attending,  to  prove  that  the  Algerian  revolu- 
tion is  also  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Arab  nationalism  and  has  the  right  and  duty 
to  attend  this  great  anniversary. 

In  your  name,  I  also  greet  President  Idi  Aonin,  [applause]  who  spoke  to  you 
with  an  open  heart.  In  his  speech,  he  expressed  the  real  nature  of  the  people  of 
Uganda  and  Africa  in  general.  This  leader  smashed  one  of  the  Zionist  links  in 
the  African  Continent.  The  former  Uganda  governments  were  incapable  of 
doing  anything  for  the  Ugandan  people.  Instead,  they  fettered  the  people  with  a 
Zionist  octopus. 
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Sad  to  say,  all  the  Arabs  were  deceived  by  the  fake  progressiveness  represented 
by  Obote,  who  w'as  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Islam  and  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
Arabs  and  of  the  freedom  of  Africa  because  he  established  Zionist  bases  in 
Uganda.  That  erroneous  stand  was  a  mistake  recorded  against  Arab  diplomacy. 
The  facts  today  are  revealing  and  establishing  what  was  going  in  Uganda,  such 
as  premeditated  criminal  aggressive  action  directed  against  the  Arab  nation 
and  consequently  against  the  freedom  of  the  African  continent. 

We  greet  this  leader  who  is  today  raising  the  banner  of  African  unity  and  of 
freedom  in  Africa.  He  also  raises  high  the  banner  of  Islam  in  the  heart  of  the 
black  continent.  [Applause.]  He  insisted  on  being  with  you  today  although 
according  to  the  schedule  of  his  trip  he  should  have  left  last  night. 

I  greet  dear  brother  Dr.  'Aziz  Sidqi,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Arab  Republic 
of  Egypt.  I  also  greet  brother  Sayyid  Mar'i,  the  ASU  representative  in  the  Arab 
Republic  of  Egypt.  Although  I  now  mention  them  in  the  greetings,  I  do  not  con- 
sider them  as  guests  here.  Libya  and  Egypt  are  now  witnessing  a  change  in  the 
map  of  the  Arab  area  and  a  genuine  cohesion  between  the  pioneering  July  23 
revolution  and  the  September  1  revolution.  [Applause.] 

I  greet  also  the  Secretary  of  the  Presidential  Council  of  the  Confederation 
of  Arab  Republics.  I  regard  him  as  having  come  to  his  country,  not  as  a  guest. 

Brothers,  it  is  our  right  to  celebrate  and  to  be  proud  today  as  we  see  a  people 
few  in  number  who,  in  a  short  while  since  their  will  has  been  freed,  have  man- 
aged to  smash  the  biggest  base  of  aggression  belonging  to  the  biggest  state  on 
earth — that  is — the  United  States.  This  happened  only  because  the  Libyan  people 
had  resolved  to  liberate  their  land  and  to  live  free  from  spheres  of  influence 
and  bases  and,  if  there  were  a  vacuum,  to  fill  such  a  vacuum  themselves  with  their 
deeds,  efforts,  and  intrinsic  strength. 

Eisenhower's  doctrine  about  filling  the  vacuum  was  imposed  on  this  people. 
The  agent  rulers  who  controlled  this  people  accepted  it.  This  aggressive  base  as 
well  as  other  imperialist  bases  were  Imposed  on  the  people,  who  were  brought  into 
the  spheres  of  infiuence.  The  rulers  used  to  say,  and  the  entire  world  was  taken 
in  by  this  big  international  lie,  that  Libya  was  part  of  the  free  world.  The 
free  world  under  the  leadership  of  the  aggressive  United  States  was  a  world 
full  of  bases.  It  was  a  world  full  of  domination  and  subjugation  of  weak  peoples. 
It  was  a  world  full  of  U.S.  domination  and  of  destructive,  aggressive  U.S.  bases 
scattered  on  the  land  of  what  it  called  the  free  world. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  today  we  must  be  more  enlightened  and  un- 
derstanding, because  of  what  the  big  powers  on  the  horizon,  whether  from  the 
East  or  the  West,  are  promoting.  Those  who  promote  democracy  and  the  demo- 
cratic world  are  like  those  who  promoted  the  free  world.  They  are  imperialists  if 
they  want,  on  this  basis,  to  push  the  land  of  small  peoples  into  spheres  of  politi- 
cal, economic,  or  military  infiuence.  This  logic  is  rejected  by  the  September  1 
revolution,  because  when  this  revolution  speaks  about  the  issues  of  destiny,  it 
does  not  act  courteously  or  equivocally,  for  it  speaks  about  an  issue  concerning 
a  nation  and  a  sacred  question — the  question  of  freedom. 

Brothers,  we  are  entitled  to  celebrate  today.  This  day  does  not  deserve  only 
celebration  and  applause.  It  is  worthy  of  blood  with  which  to  write  the  document 
of  liberation  whose  anniversary  we  are  celebrating  today.  The  destruction  of  the 
U.S.  bases  could  have  been  achieved  after  offering  groups  of  martyrs.  We  were 
prepared  to  make  such  an  offer.  On  the  night  of  September  1,  1969,  the  artillery 
regiments  led  by  free  unionist  officers  surrounded  the  base  with  the  field  artillery 
which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  free  unionist  oflBcers.  The  oflScers  were  deter- 
mined to  destroy  this  base  if  it  were  to  act  against  the  September  1  revolution,  or 
attempt  to  oppose  the  revolutionary  upsurge  of  the  Libyan  people  on  the  dawn 
of  September  1.  [Applause.] 

A  clash  was  then  possible.  An  actual  battle  was  possible  and  we  would  prob- 
ably have  had  to  imake  great  sacrifices  on  the  dawn  of  that  day.  We  were  not 
hesitant  at  all  about  clashing  with  this  aggressive  base  to  achieve  the  freedom 
of  the  Libyan  people  on  the  dawn  of  that  great  day.  Therefore,  the  day  we  are 
celebrating  today  does  not  merit  celebration  alone  but  also  deserves  the  blood 
which  we  were  prepared  to  spill  to  write  the  document  of  liberating  this  land 
from  the  biggest  aggressive  imperialist  base. 

This  base  was  imposed  upon  us.  We  were  told  that  we  belonged  to  the  free 
world  and  that  the  United  States  would  defend  us.  What  was  happening  in  this 
base?  There  were  34  Libyan  civilians  unjustly  and  wrongly  killed  by  American 
soldiers  at  this  base.  This  was  the  price  this  country  had  to  pay  for  belonging  to 
the  free  world.  In  other  words,  this  was  the  price  the  people  paid  for  living  in  an 
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area  protected  by  the  flag  of  a  major  power,  the  United  States.  This  is  the  fate 
of  those  who  live  protected  by  the  flag  of  a  major  power  under  the  name  "free 
world,"  "democracy"  or  any  other  name.  This  is  their  fate.  Our  people  have  had 
their  experience  living  under  the  free  world — the  great  lie  which  they  call  the 
free  world  but  which  is  an  enslaved  world.  Some  34  Libyan  nationals  were  killed 
at  this  base.  They  were  innocent  people  whose  only  guilt  was  that  they  lived  on 
their  land  near  this  base  looking  forward  to  and  dreaming  of  the  day  when  they 
would  return  to  this  base. 

Some  1,898  other  incidents  took  place,  including  theft — the  Americans  used  to 
steal  from  the  Libyans — attacks  on  our  honor,  our  sacred  things,  and  Libyan 
houses  ;  destruction  of  farms  and  the  burning  of  crops  ;  the  beating  of  people — the 
Americans  used  to  beat  the  people  without  anybody  being  able  to  raise  his  voice 
because  they  were  under  pressure  from  both  sides,  an  agent  government  on  one 
side  and  an  imperialist  base  on  the  other.  There  were  1,898  such  criminal  inci- 
dents including  beatings,  attacks  on  honor,  burning  of  crops  and  blowing  up  of 
houses.  These  were  only  some  of  the  incidents,  mentioned  as  an  example  of  the 
activities  of  this  base  and  the  price  this  people  paid  while  living  in  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  a  major  world  power. 

When  we  speak  today  of  the  evils  of  discrimination  and  exploitation  under  the 
occupation  of  any  major  power,  we  actually  do  so  out  of  experience  and  speak  of 
a  fact  which  we  lived,  suffered,  and  paid  the  high  price  of.  This  was  not  described 
as  imperialism,  but  it  was  said  that  the  United  States  was  a  friend  and  we  be- 
longed to  the  free  world.  We  were  part  of  the  free  world  which  paid  the  price. 
The  Libyan  people  paid  the  price  at  the  time. 

When  the  United  States  occupied  this  base,  it  was  not  only  occupying  the  base 
but  always  striving  to  turn  Libyan  territory  into  an  American  base,  heedless  of 
the  Libyan  people,  their  independence,  freedom,  and  dignity.  These  things  are  not 
thought  to  be  part  of  the  strategy  of  a  big  power  like  the  United  States.  But  what 
the  United  States  planned  was  to  turn  all  Libyan  territory  into  bases.  After  the 
establishment  of  this  base,  another  base  was  established  at  Bir  as-Samilat,  which 
you  know.  The  base  still  exists  up  to  this  time.  [As  heard.]  This  was  an  occupied 
Libyan  land  which  was  used  for  stockpiling  ammunition  for  U.S.  strategic  planes 
and  for  storing  the  available  nuclear  bombs. 

They  were  not  satisfied  with  all  this.  They  occupied  large  tracts  of  land  in 
(Mutya)  which  they  turned  into  a  rimway  for  their  aircraft.  Many  kilometers  of 
Libyan  land  in  (Mutya)  was  denied  to  their  owners.  These  owners  were  not  per- 
mitted to  set  foot  on  this  land,  graze  on  it,  or  pass  through  it  when  crossing  a 
road.  The  sky  of  (Mutya)  and  large  tracts  of  land,  in  addition  to  this  base  which 
everyone  knows,  were  denied  to  the  Libyans.  The  base  itself  was  continuously 
expanded.  They  reached  as  far  as  the  Gulf  [al-Khalijl,  where  they  established 
Mutrabin)  [words  indistinct].  It  was  another  base  for  regulating  sea  naviga- 
tion for  the  U.S.  naval  forces  and  the  6th  Fleet.  This  base,  a  fenced  piece  of  land, 
existed  in  the  gulf  area  to  serve  the  United  States  and  its  strategy  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Libyans  were  not  permitted  to  enter  this  base. 

The  Americans  had  another  airport  in  Misratah.  They  laid  their  hands  on  an 
airport  there  and  called  it  Ra's  Hadid  Ain^ort.  This  airport  belonged  to  the  U.S. 
base.  They  extended  along  Tajura  coast.  They  established  a  radar  base  and  cov- 
ered all  the  agricultural  land  in  the  area  with  aerials  and  wires.  More  and  more 
such  land  was  denied  to  its  owners.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  revolution,  all  Libya 
would  have  been  turned  into  an  American  base  because  the  struggle  between  the 
United  States  and  the  forces  opposed  to  it  was  continuing.  The  United  States 
therefore  was  continuou.sly  striving  to  dominate  more  land  and  more  spheres  of 
influence.  This  continued  to  take  place  until  the  September  1  revolution  came  into 
being.  It  used  to  take  place  in  the  name  of  the  free  world  and  was  carried  out  by 
the  United  States,  leader  of  the  free  world. 

We  state  all  these  facts  so  that  all  those  concerned  will  learn  the  lesson  that 
seeking  the  assistance  of  a  major  power  is  like  jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire. 

This  was  not  described  as  imperialism,  spheres  of  influence,  or  expansion,  but 
as  defense  of  the  free  world.  This  was  tlie  state  of  affairs  on  this  land.  But  when 
truth  came  and  falsehood  vanished,  and  when  this  people  resolved  to  live  free, 
they  faced  the  United  States.  This  smallest  nation  in  the  world  faced  the  biggest 
state  in  the  world  with  a  free,  unhumiliatefl,  unparalyzed.  and  restricted  will. 

When  the  negotiations  on  evacuation  were  being  held  with  the  United  States, 
the  people  surrounded  the  hall  in  which  the  negotiations  were  being  conducted 
and  were  determined  that  the  meeting  should  not  end  before  the  evacuation  was 
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announced.  In  fact,  the  people  imposed  their  will  that  day  and  the  evacuation 
was  announced  despite  the  United  States  and  despite  the  U.S.  strategy  and  the 
struggle  which  compelled  the  United  States  to  turn  this  area  into  a  sphere  of 
influence.  This  is  because  on  that  day  a  free  will  was  demonstrated  and  the 
people  were  determined  to  achieve  victory  or  die.  We  told  the  Americans  on  that 
day  that  there  were  only  two  alternatives.  We  told  them  that  they  either  evacu- 
ate or  Libya  will  be  turned  into  unbearable  soil  under  your  feet.  We  actually  be- 
gan training  hundreds  of  youths  in  the  schools,  universities,  and  institutes.  We 
did  not  announce  or  advertise  this  fact  or  cause  a  clamor.  We  began  preparing 
for  a  popular  resistance  war.  We  were  not  after  propaganda,  as  we  actually 
sought  to  wage  a  sacred  war  to  achieve  our  freedom  or  die  on  our  land. 

When  the  United  States  was  convinced  that  the  words  were  translated  into 
deeds  the  next  morning,  it  submitted  to  the  will  of  this  free  people  and  left  this 
base,  defeated.  The  great  United  States  was  utterly  expelled  by  a  few  people  who 
resolved  to  attain  their  freedom.  This  is  the  example  which  the  Libyan  people  give 
to  the  peoples  who  struggle  for  their  freedom  and  who  seek  a  way  to  victory  and 
for  confronting  the  dangerous  forces. 

But  brothers,  this  victory  which  we  are  celebrating  today  with  pride  and  honor 
will  remain  incomplete  if  the  people  stop  halfway  in  order  to  sing  the  hymn  of 
victory  without  looking  ahead  at  the  long  road  before  them,  the  road  on  which 
they  must  proceed.  Evacuation  was  a  national  achievement,  but  was  only  a  step 
toward  the  major  national  battle.  This  people  will  not  be  dazzled  by  the  vic- 
tories achieved  on  the  dawn  of  September  1  or  of  June  11,  when  they  removed 
and  crushed  the  U.S.  bases.  This  people  will  not  be  dazzled  by  the  victories  and 
will  not  stop  to  sing  the  praise  of  these  victories.  For  the  people  found  in  this  a 
means,  not  an  end.  They  found  in  this  a  means  to  achieve  a  great  aim  and  a  great 
objective — the  freedom  of  all  Arabs  and  the  unity  of  the  entire  Arab  nation. 

For  this  reason,  after  these  national  victories  the  people  of  the  Libyan  Arab 
Republic  went  to  fight  other  battles,  not  only  on  the  domestic  level  but  also  on 
the  national  level ;  from  the  first  day,  this  people  raised  the  slogan  of  the  pan- 
Arabism  of  the  battle  and  declared  that  their  freedom  was  incomplete  and  would 
remain  incomplete  as  long  as  there  is  a  single  Arab  people  still  enslaved. 

This  was  the  truth,  which  we  should  not  ignore,  a  fact  that  imposes  itself  on  us. 
Our  freedom  to  this  day  is  incomplete  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  there  is  an 
Arab  people  suffering  from  imperialism.  The  freedom  of  the  Libyan  land,  despite 
the  Libyan  people's  victories  against  the  forces  of  imperialism,  will  remain  in- 
complete as  long  as  there  is  one  bit  of  Arab  land  occupied  by  imperialist  soldiers. 
The  freedom  of  the  Arab  territory  and  of  the  Arab  nation  will  remain  incomplete 
and  the  Arabs,  most  bitterly,  will  remain  humiliated  as  long  as  a  bit  of  Arab  land 
remains  occupied,  an  Arab  people  is  displaced,  and  as  long  as  Arab  capitals  are 
under  the  threat  of  imperialist  aggression. 

Brothers,  we  thank  God  who  did  not  allow  us  to  be  dazzled  by  victory  [few 
words  indistinct].  We  thank  God  who  guided  our  steps  along  the  right  path  and 
did  not  make  us  slip  in  labyrinths  and  on  secondary  roads  which  actually  lead  to 
dead  ends.  God  has  guided  the  steps  of  this  believing  people  because  they  remem- 
ber God  and  he  gave  them  victory.  God  grants  victory  to  the  believers. 

God  has  guided  this  believing  people  on  the  right  path.  It  is  the  path  of  Arab 
unity,  the  path  of  resurrecting  Islamic  strength.  It  is  the  path  that  the  law  of 
God  prevails  on  earth  and  that  the  name  of  God  alone  and  not  the  name  of  the 
great  powers  (tyrants),  or  kings  is  raised  on  earth.  Brothers,  we  must  praise  and 
thank  God  almighty  because  these  victories  which  our  few  people  achieved  in  a 
short  time  could  have  made  them  deviate  or  become  haughty  and  desist  from 
following  this  path. 

Praised  be  Allah  who  guided  our  steps  along  the  right  path.  The  people  of  the 
Libyan  Arab  Republic  announced  that  their  freedom  was  still  incomplete  and 
that  what  they  had  achieved  was  only  the  means  not  the  end.  The  great  battle 
is  the  battle  of  the  Arab  nation — the  battle  of  Arab  destiny,  freedom,  and  unity. 

Despite  the  social  construction — the  modern  economic  and  material  construc- 
tion— whose  foundations  were  laid  down  by  the  people  of  the  Libyan  Arab  Re- 
public in  2  years — despite  this  period  which  is  very  short  in  the  life  of  a  people — 
the  people  of  the  Libyan  Arab  Republic  were  able  to  lay  down  the  foundations  of 
the  socialist  society,  the  humanitarian  society,  and  the  Moslem  society,  which 
worships  only  Allah,  resorts  only  to  Allah,  and  seeks  the  assistance  of  only  Allah. 

In  this  short  period,  this  people  few  in  number  were  able  to  lay  down  the 
foundations  of  a  genuine  modern  renaissance  which  is  an  established  fact,  not 
mere  words,  on  Libyan  territory.  Yet  our  i>eople  were  not  preoccupied  by  this 
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work.  They  were  not  weighed  down  by  these  production  projects.  They  also  did 
not  become  regionalists.  The  Libyan  people  believe<l  that  socialism  must  be 
achieved  throughout  the  vast  Arab  land.  Consequently,  following  the  September  1 
revolution,  the  Libyan  people  became  a  pai'ty  to  the  social  struggle  in  the  Arab 
land  from  the  ocean  to  the  gulf.  The  entire  Arab  land  became  the  base  of  the 
socialist  experiment. 

But  had  we  wanted  to  turn  into  small  states,  paper  scraps  and  float  in  the 
orbits  of  bigger  and  stronger  powers,  we  would  not  have  entered  these  battles 
and  taken  this  distant  view.  It  would  have  been  enough  to  have  an  economic  ex- 
periment here,  and  a  (similar)  economic  experiment  elsewhere. 

The  unionist  view,  however,  which  seeks  to  build  an  economic  Arab  strategy 
independent  of  capitalism  and  communism  is  Arab  socialism.  The  Koran  speaks 
very  frankly  about  its  principles,  the  rights  of  man  under  it,  and  about  the  society 
of  prosperity  and  progress  under  it.  If  we  want  to  build  this  society,  we  cannot 
live  within  narrow  regional  borders  which  are  fabricated  and  fake,  fabricat^ed 
by  imperialism  and  peri>etuated  by  the  reactionaries. 

We  must  look  outside  these  borders  and  look  at  the  entire  Arab  area  in  which 
prosperity  must  prevail  and  on  which  Arab  socialism  must  be  built.  That  is  why 
the  Libyan  people  have  been  a  party  in  the  social  struggle  wliich  is  now  taking 
place  on  Arab  laud.  Why  are  we  a  party  to  the  struggle  taking  place  in  the  far 
Maghreb  ?  It  is  because  we  want  to  enter  into  problems  ?  This  is  not  entering  into 
problems.  This  is  also  not  [word  indistinct]  and  not  a  search  for  [word  indis- 
tinct]. This  is  an  inevitable  [word  indistinct]  for  us. 

We  as  a  revolution  consider  our  freedom  incomplete  so  long  as  the  freedom 
of  the  fraternal  people  in  the  far  Maghreb  is  incomplete,  whether  due  to  domestic 
or  foreign  forces.  U.S.  bases  still  exist  in  the  far  Maghreb  just  as  this  base  used 
to  exist  here.  How  could  the  Arab  people  here  remain  indifferent  to  their  brothers, 
the  Arab  people  there,  when  they  are  li%'ing  under  the  U.S.  influence  which  we 
smashed  here?  We  are  in  a  battle  against  the  United  States.  Therefore,  we  have 
to  fight  the  United  States  even  in  the  Arab  Maghreb.  Our  freedom  remains  in- 
complete so  long  as  the  freedom  of  the  Arabs  is  incomplete.  [Chants :  One  Arab 
people !] 

If  we  want  to  build  socialism,  we  should  not  provide  feeble  formulas.  We  are 
party  to  the  socialist  battle  taking  place  between  [few  words  indistinct].  If  we 
want  to  build  socialism,  then  this  means  that  we  are  party  to  the  socialist  struggle 
in  the  Arab  homeland.  If  we  want  to  build  Arab  unity,  then  we  must  not  be  emo- 
tional but  believe  in  Arab  unity  as  the  destiny  of  the  Arab  nation.  Therefore,  we 
must  be  a  party  to  the  unionist  struggle  in  the  Arab  homeland.  Otherwise,  we  will 
fail  in  our  [few  words  indistinct]. 

We  believe  in  Arab  unity.  Arab  unity  is  not  an  emotional  demand.  Arab  unity 
is  the  destiny  of  the  Arab  nation.  It  is  necessary  to  the  life  and  freedom  of  the 
Arab.  So  long  as  this  is  our  belief,  then  we  do  not  mind  being  a  party  to  the  union- 
ist struggle  in  the  Arab  land,  whether  this  is  the  Arab  Maghreb  or  the  Arab  East. 
We  are  party  to  this  struggle  for  the  sake  of  the  future  of  the  Arab  nation.  Our 
principles  comi)el  us  to  become  a  party  to  this  struggle.  These  are  social  facts 
which  must  be  understood  by  everyone. 

We  have  no  personal  conflict  between  us  and  any  Arab  ruler  or  with  any  Arab 
government.  We  have  no  Arab  border  disputes.  We  do  not  covet  any  other  Arab 
border.  There  are  no  direct  relations  which  lead  to  a  conflict  between  us  and  any 
other  Arab  regime.  The  conflict  stems  from  these  principles,  axioms,  and  in- 
controvertible facts  of  the  Arab  nation.  [Cheers  for  Arab  unity.] 

Therefore,  everyone  in  the  Arab  homeland  must  understand  the  real  reasons 
for  the  conflict  in  the  area  and  why  there  are  parties  to  this  conflict  and  why  there 
are  forces  on  this  side  and  other  forces  on  that  side.  This  is  a  historical  inevi- 
tability. The  Arab  map  must  change.  The  Arab  state  of  affairs  must  change  for 
the  better.  Arab  civilization  must  be  revived.  The  banner  of  Islam  must  be  raised 
anew.  The  world  of  Allah  must  be  uppermost,  and  the  word  of  the  nonbelievers 
must  be  at  the  bottom.  The  religion  of  Allah  must  prevail  throughout  the  land. 

These  are  facts  which  motivate  life,  create  hi.story,  and  change  the  map  of  the 
world.  These  are  the  facts  which  man  has  experienced,  is  experiencing,  and  will 
experience  in  the  future.  These  are  facts  which  we  cannot  ignore.  If  there  is  a 
true  genuine  revolution,  it  will  not  disregard  the  battle  for  Arab  unity,  the  build- 
ing of  Arab  socialism,  or  the  changing  of  the  Arab  map.  It  will  revive  civiliza- 
tion and  Islam  and  will  define  its  position  and  identity  regarding  the  Bast  and 
the  We.st.  Ths  is  not  fanaticism,  alinement,  isolationism,  or  hostility  to  anyone. 

We  befriend  those  who  befriend  us  and  antagonize  those  who  antagonize  us. 
Let  East  and  West  understand  this  slogan  well.  [Applause.] 
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Therefore,  the  September  1  revolution,  as  it  celebrates  one  of  its  liberation 
days  as  a  day  of  upsurge  of  the  revolutionary  vpill,  vrages  the  national  battle 
and  raises  the  banner  of  pan-Arabism  of  the  battle  and  the  banner  of  pan-Arabism 
of  fedayeen  action.  This  slogan  was  not  raised  for  local  consumption,  but  is  an 
established  fact.  The  whole  world  bears  witness  that  Libyans  were  martyred  in 
the  Al-'Urqub  battle.  Libyans  were  martyred  on  Palestinian  territory  itself. 
There  are  hundreds  of  fighters  from  the  few  Libyan  Arab  people  fighting  battles 
at  this  hour  alongside  the  Palestinian  fighters  on  the  usurped  land  and  on  the 
occupied  border.  Hundreds  of  Libyans.  Let  the  world  hear  how  the  slogan  turned 
into  fire  burning  the  enemies  on  Arab  territory. 

We  raised  the  slogan  in  this  place  on  a  day  like  this  last  year  on  June  11 
when  we  opened  the  door  of  the  sons  of  the  Libyan  people  to  volunteer  to  fight 
with  the  Palestinian  resistance.  What  has  happened  so  far?  Hundreds  of  Libyans 
are  in  the  ranks  of  the  Palestinian  resistance  at  this  hour.  Hundreds  of  Libyans 
have  come  forward.  There  are  martyrs  who  have  fallen  in  battles.  The  Libyan 
I)eople  have  ceremoniously  received  the  martyrs.  The  entire  world  saw  that 
martyrs  fell  and  that  Libyan  blood  mingled  with  Palestinian  blood  for  the  sake 
of  Palestine.  This  is  fact,  not  a  slogan  or  mere  words.  [Applause  and  cheers.] 

On  this  day,  while  feeling  confident  that  we  are  right,  we  declare  another 
important  thing  which  will  have  an  effect  by  our  next  [anniversary]  celebra- 
tion, God  willing.  Today  we  declare  that  the  Libyan  Arab  Republic — even  if  it  is 
alone — will  be  responsible  for  all  the  supplies,  training,  and  expenses  of  every 
Arab  from  the  ocean  to  the  gulf  who  wishes  to  volunteer  for  the  sake  of  liberating 
Palestine.  [Applause.]  The  Libyan  Arab  Republic  declares  to  the  sons  of  the 
Arab  nation  from  the  ocean  to  the  gulf  that  it  will  open  its  Embassies  to  register 
the  volunteers,  and  it  also  authorizes  the  Fatah  oflSces  anywhere  in  the  Arab 
homeland  to  receive  the  Arab  volunteers.  The  Libyan  Arab  Republic  also  opens 
its  territory  to  train  those  Arab  volunteers,  whatever  their  number,  to  furnish 
field,  arming  them,  training  them  and  bearing  their  expenses.  [Applause.] 

This  is  the  real  translation  of  the  slogan  of  pan-Arabism  of  fedayeen  action 
which  the  Libyan  Arab  Republic  raised.  Libya  translates  this  slogan  today 
into  action  to  place  the  entire  Arab  nation  before  its  responsibilities  and  destiny. 
The  sons  of  the  Arab  nation  from  the  ocean  and  gulf  must  not  hesitate  to  give 
their  names  to  the  Libyan  embassies  and  Fatah  offices  in  any  Arab  territory,  so 
that  the  Libyan  Arab  Republic  may  be  responsible  for  sending  them  to  the  battle- 
field, arming  them,  training  them  and  bearing  their  expenses.  [Applause.] 

This  decision  was  made  by  the  first  congress  of  the  ASU.  which  represents 
the  people's  working  forces  having  a  right  to  and  interest  in  the  revolution.  This 
decision  was  submitted  to  the  first  ASU  National  Congress  at  its  secret  session. 
It  approved  it  unanimously.  The  decision  expressed  the  Libyan  people's  desire 
to  contribute  toward  liberating  their  Arab  nation.  The  holiday  we  are  celebrating 
today  is  a  real  holiday.  It  is  a  step  on  the  path  to  the  great  liberation — the  free- 
dom of  the  Arab  homeland  from  the  ocean  to  the  gulf.  [Shouts  of  "unity, 
Numayri."] 

(Concerning  the  slogan  "Pan-Arabism  of  the  battle,"  which  is  raised  by  the 
Libyan  Arab  Republic's  people,  I  wish  to  stress  now  with  all  pride  that  some 
Arab  states,  headed  by  Algeria,  have  responded  to  the  call  for  the  pan-Arabism 
of  the  battle.  Brothers,  we  are  proud  and  strong,  and  time  favors  the  Arab 
nation's  cause.  Brothers,  when  Algeria  joins  the  pan-Arab  battle,  the  enemy 
will  revise  his  calculations  in  this  area.  Algeria  is  an  effective  Arab  force  and 
the  course  of  fighting  will  change  when  it  enters  the  battle. 

Brothers,  when  I  returned  from  a  tour  of  the  Arab  homeland  in  1970  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pan-Arabism  of  the  battle,  I  said  then  that  the  Arab  nation  was 
doing  well.  Now  it  has  been  ascertained  by  us  that  this  great  nation  is  still 
doing  well  and  is'  still  blessed.  We  are  also  certain  that  this  nation  still  gives 
for  the  sake  of  redemption  and  liberation,  we  are  certain  that  Algeria,  which 
offered  1  million  martyrs,  has  not  been  preoccupied  with  its  national  victory.  It  is 
not  content  only  with  Algerian  victories.  Rather  it  steps  forward  today  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  pan-Arab  battle  for  the  sake  of  the  Arab  nation's  freedom.  [Cheers 
and  applause.] 

On  this  great  day,  we  hail  the  fraternal,  heroic,  revolutionary  Algerian  people 
and  hail  their  leader,  dear  brother  Houari  Boumedienne  who  represents  true 
Arabism  and  who  represents  in  this  area  the  Arabism  of  this  area,  Arab  chivalry 
in  this  area.  Arab  people  of  unbounded  generosity.  [Cheers  and  Applause.] 

Nay,  you  have  the  right,  brothers,  to  salute  Algeria  and  its  hero,  who  pools 
all  his  resources  for  the  national  battle.  [Cheers  for  unity.] 
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In  harmony  with  the  correct  stands  toward  history  which  a  revolution  such 
as  the  September  1  revolution  must  adopt,  the  Libyan  Arab  Republican  declares 
to  the  world  that  unless  a  final  decision  is  reached  regarding  the  occupied  Arab 
land  called  Saguia  el  Hamra— northern  Spanish  Sahara — by  the  end  of  1972, 
the  people  of  the  Libyan  Arab  Republic  will  shoulder  their  responsibility  by 
kindling  a  popular  war  for  liberation  in  this  area.  This  is  because  the  freedom  of 
Saguia  el  Hamra  is  like  the  freedom  of  Algeria  and  the  freedom  of  Palestine. 
[Cheers  for  Numayri  and  unity.] 

Brothers,  reaction  in  Morocco  is  trying  to  conspire  to  sell  the  freedom  of  an  Arab 
land  which  is  dear  to  you  and  from  which  your  honorable  fathers  and  forefathers 
came.  It  is  Saguia  el  Hamra  which  was  a  bridge  between  Andalusia  and  the  moth- 
erland. Saguia  el  Hamra,  brothers,  instills  several  historic  factors  in  our  heart 
and  injects  factors  of  sacred  wrath  and  dormant  revenge  in  our  blood.  Saguia  el 
Hamra  is  not  an  empty  desert  which  has  no  value.  It  is  not  only  a  land  rich  in 
phosphate  and  minerals  for  reaction  in  Morocco  to  conspire  with  the  imperialist 
forces  to  burglarize  and  exploit  like  a  milk  cow.  but  represents  something  dearer 
than  any  substance,  dearer  than  manganese,  dearer  than  phosphate,  and  dearer 
than  the  oil  which  is  found  there.  Saguia  el  Hamra  represents  a  sacred  bridge 
over  which  our  fathers  and  forefathers  passed  while  opening  Andalusia  and  while 
returning  from  there  in  the  face  of  the  barbaric  expedition  against  the  forces  of 
Islam  in  that  area. 

Therefore,  we  have  told  all  parties  concerned  that  the  issue  of  Saguia  el 
Hamra  is  our  issue  too.  The  freedom  of  the  Arab  man  in  Saguia  el  Hamra  is  free- 
dom of  the  Libyan  people  and  any  other  Arab  people.  The  freedom  of  the  Arab 
territory  of  Saguia  el  Hamra  is  part  of  the  freedom  of  Libyan  territory.  There- 
fore, we  have  told  all  parties  concerned  that  unless  a  final  solution  is  reached 
regarding  this  issue  by  the  end  of  1972,  we  will  shoulder  our  historic  and  national 
responsibility  by  kindling  a  popular  war  for  liberation  in  that  sacred  land.  And 
let  those  who  collude  see  what  they  will  reap  in  return. 

Believing  in  these  historic  facts  which  govern  life  and  which,  as  I  said,  we  can- 
not ignore,  and  in  harmony  with  the  national  stand  for  which  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute— that  any  course  other  than  the  course  of  unity  and  any  stand  other 
than  the  national  stand  are  a  desperate  attempt  to  plough  the  sea  and  to  follow 
a  blind  alley — in  harmony  with  this,  from  the  start  we  announced  that  we  stand 
with  the  fraternal  Iraqi  people,  who  are  being  subjected  to  the  plotting  of  world 
capitalism,  which  it  is  trying  to  humiliate  the  Iraqi  i)eople. 

Despite  political  differences  with  the  Iraqi  Government,  we  announced  our  full 
support  for  the  fraternal  Iraqi  people  [words  indistinct]  against  the  monopolist 
forces  and  against  the  forces  of  aggression  and  against  the  forces  of  terrorism 
which  want  to  dominate  the  freedom  of  the  Arab  peoples,  even  if  this  is  done 
by  threats  to  their  livelihood  and  national  incoma  Therefore,  we  tell  the  Iraqi 
people :  We  are  with  you  and  we  will  not  leave  you  alone.  The  battle  is  one, 
the  enemy  is  common,  the  destiny  is  one,  and,  God  willing,  victory  is  inevitable 
in  the  end. 

At  this  moment,  we  hail  the  bold  step  taken  in  Syria  and  Iraq.  We  stand  in  awe 
of  this  blow  to  the  forces  of  Western  imperialism.  Likewise,  we  hail  the  revolu- 
tion of  Algeria  and  the  revolution  of  September  1,  which  were  among  the  first  to 
take  the  initiative  in  liberating  the  Arab  will,  smashing  the  bases  of  evil  and 
crashing  the  oil  empire  which  claimed  that  through  oil  it  could  arbitrarily  rule  the 
Arab  people's  freedom.  However,  the  champion  Algerian  people  have  smashed 
this  legend.  The  heroic  Libyan  people  have  crushed  this  image,  which  has  now 
also  been  smashed  by  the  people  of  Iraq  and  the  people  of  Syria. 

Brothers.  I  told  you  during  the  anniversary  on  this  day  last  year  that  there 
were  only  two  issues  between  us  and  Britain — a  domestic  and  a  national  issue. 
The  domestic  problem  was  one  of  air  defense  and  the  relations  which  existed 
between  us  and  Britain.  The  other  problem  was  that  of  Britain's  presence  in 
[word  indistinct].  [Cheers  for  unity  and  Numayri.] 

Concerning  the  domestic  issue,  [words  indistinct]  now  in  this  respect  between 
us  and  Britain.  This  problem  in  particular  [words  indistinct]. 

As  for  the  Arab  gulf  problem,  we  announced  last  year  that  we  can  never 
ignore  developments  in  any  Arab  country,  whether  in  the  gulf  or  the  ocean. 
We  cannot  ignore  developments  in  the  Arab  gulf.  We  declared  at  the  time  that 
if  Britain  did  not  want  to  withdraw  from  the  Arab  gulf,  we  would  become  a 
party  to  the  fighting  again.st  the  British  presence  in  the  gulf.  From  that  day, 
Britain  began  to  inform  us  stage  by  stage  of  the  withdrawal  operation.  The 
British  ambassador  would  come  to  the  command  and  present  us  with  the  with- 
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drawal  timetable  because  he  knew  the  Libyan  people  would  actually  be  in  the 
gulf  and  would  actually  fight  Britain,  because  they  are  a  believing  people  who, 
if  they  raised  a  slogan,  would  write  it  in  fire  and  blood,  [words  indistinct] 
Finally  Britain  withdrew  from  the  gulf.  However — and  true  to  its  treacherous 
habit,  just  as  it  had  handed  Palestine  over  to  the  Jews,  thus  undermining  its 
promise  without  heeding  any  laws,  and  just  as  it  looks  at  the  world  and  acts 
in  a  particular  manner — Britain  handed  Arab  territory  over  to  the  shah  of  Iran, 
who  wants  to  lord  it  over  the  gulf  just  as  he  lords  it  over  the  people  of  the 
fraternal  Iranian  nation.  These  peoples  are  waiting  for  the  day  they  can 
smash  the  shah's  dictatorship.  The  fraternal  Iranian  people  will  triumph  and 
will  then  join  the  peoples  of  the  Arab  nation  under  the  banner  of  Islam,  brother- 
hood and  good  neighborliness. 

Britain  and  Iranian  reaction  conspired  on  the  unjust  handing  over  of  Arab 
land.  Therefore,  we  still  insist  that  Britain  must  be  pursued  and  we  can 
never  leave  it  alone.  This  has  been  a  savage  action,  even  from  the  standpoint  of 
international  law.  While  the  treaty  on  protection  of  the  gulf  was  still  valid, 
Britain  handed  over  the  islands.  What  law  and  what  usage  condones  such  an 
action?  But  such  action  is  condoned  by  the  law  of  the  jungle  and  by  imperialist 
usage  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  impede  the  rise  of  the  Arab  peoples  and  to  pre- 
vent them  unifying  and  freeing  them.selves,  because  the  Arab  nation's  freedom 
and  unity  undermines  the  interests  of  imperialism,  on  which  imperialism  lives. 

Therefore,  the  Libyan  Arab  Republic  deals  double  blows  to  imperialism  and 
accords  it  equal  treatment.  At  present,  we  support  the  revolutionaries  of  Ireland, 
who  oppose  Britain  and  who  are  motivated  by  nationalism  and  religion.  [Ai>- 
plause  and  cheers.]  The  Libyan  Arab  Republic  has  stood  by  the  revolutionaries 
of  Ireland.  It  maintains  strong  ties  with  the  Irish  revolutionaries.  There  are 
arms  and  their  is  support  for  the  revolutionaries  of  Ireland.  We  say  this  because 
Britain    has    done   something   more   evil   than    this   against   the   Arab   nation. 

We  do  this  and  we  announce  it  because  we  want  to  affirm  to  the  world  that 
the  Arab  nation  is  capable  of  moving  from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive.  We 
have  decided  to  move  to  the  offensive.  We  have  decided  to  fight  Britain  in  its 
own  home.  We  have  decided  to  create  a  problem  for  Britain  and  to  drive  a  thorn 
in  its  side  so  as  to  make  life  diflicult  for  Britain  so  that  Britain  will  wake  up 
and  realize  [words  indistinct]  on  its  own  territory.  It  will  pay  a  double  price. 
It  will  pay  dearly.  We  will  give  it  double  blows.  We  still  proclaim  on  this  day 
that  we  are  with  the  revolutionaries  of  Ireland.  If  they  want  to  achieve  freedom 
for  Ireland,  then  we  are  with  them.  If  they  want  to  fight  Britain,  then  we  are 
with  them,  because  Britain  handed  Palestine  over  to  the  Jews  and  handed  the 
gulf  islands  to  Iran.  [Cheers  and  applause.] 

Britain  has  fragmented  the  Arab  nation  and  sown  discord  among  the  peoples 
of  the  Arab  nation.  Britain  caused  all  the  problems  and  all  the  tragedies  of  the 
Arab  nation.  Now  we  want  this  shattered  Arab  nation  to  regain  confidence  in 
itself.  We  want  it  to  know  that  a  few  of  its  people  have  moved  the  battle  against 
Britain  to  Northern  Ireland,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  very  home  of  the  old 
empire.  [Cheers  and  applause.] 

Brothers,  they  want  the  years  1971  and  1972  to  be  the  years  1951  and  1952. 
They  want  the  leadership  of  the  Arab  revolution  to  be  like  the  Government  of 
Iran  in  1951.  They  want  to  transform  the  nationalization  of  oil  into  mere  ink 
on  paper.  However,  we  aflSrm  to  the  world  today  that  nationalization  has  become 
a  fait  accompli,  despite  the  will  of  Britain  and  despite  the  oil  empires.  The  year 
1951  is  not  the  year  1971.  The  then  Government  of  Iran  is  not  like  the  revolu- 
tionary commands  which  govern  the  popular  will  in  the  Arab  homeland  which 
nationalizes  oil. 

Brothers,  we  want  the  Arab  nation  to  regain  confidence  in  itself.  We  want  it  to 
realize  that  it  has  been  able  to  carry  the  battle  overseas  and  to  other  continents. 
The  people  of  the  Libyan  Arab  Republic  are  now  fighting  for  the  sake  of  4  mil- 
lion Moslems  in  the  southern  Philippines  and  [words  indistinct]  in  defending  the 
Moslems,  and  particularly  far  off  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

All  this,  brothers,  goes  to  indicate  that  the  Arab  nation  today  has  changed  from 
a  position  of  passive  defense  to  one  of  attack  and  that  the  colonialist  empires  in 
the  East  and  the  West  today  face  the  Arab  nation's  attack  on  them.  This  nation 
today  is  seeking  vengeance  and  bringing  the  aggressors  to  account.  It  has  become 
capable  of  dealing  hard  blows  [word  indistinct]  the  Bast  or  the  West.  This  people, 
few  in  number,  has  dealt  severe  blows  to  the  impudent  face  of  imperialism,  the 
jrnn'i'^'ent  farp  of  Hie  T\S.  emnire  and  of  the  British  empire.  We  have  crushed  the 
British  bases  and  the  U.S.  bases ;  we  have  nationalized  British  oil.  Our  people  are 
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still  ready  to  do  everything  necessary  to  preserve  their  dignity,  independence  and 
freedom.  [Applause  and  cheers.] 

Brothers,  since  we  liberated  this  base  from  the  hated  U.S.  imperialism,  the  bat- 
tle has  shifted  to  the  heart  of  America.  The  Libyan  Arab  Republic  today  de- 
clares its  support  for  the  movement  of  the  blacks  in  the  United  States.  The  Libyan 
Arab  Republic  now  stands  with  25  million  American  blacks  who  ask  the  Libyan 
Arab  Republic  to  stand  with  them.  The  Libyan  Arab  Republic  today  stands  with 
them  sincerely,  faithfully  and  honestly.  [Cheers.]  This  is  the  correct  logic :  After 
we  oust  imperialism  from  here,  we  must  follow  it  right  to  its  home  in  order  to 
show  it  that  we  are  after  imperialism,  that  we  are  after  it  for  vengeance,  and  that 
we  are  capable  of  taking  offensive  positions. 

Brothers.  25  million  American  blacks  who  are  suffering  all  kinds  of  racial  dis- 
crimination and  who  are  asking  this  free  people  to  stand  with  them — the  Libyan 
Arab  Republic  stands  with  25  million  black  Americans  for  the  sake  of  freedom, 
freedom  of  man  [words  indistinct]  because  it  is  indivisible  at  any  place  or  time. 
We  also  stand  with  5  million  American  Black  Moslems  who  lead  the  Black  Mos- 
lem movement  inside  America.  America  is  now  subjected  to  a  counterattack. 
America  is  being  prosecuted  so  that  it  pays  the  price  of  what  it  did  to  us.  It  has 
killed  innocent  Libyans.  Some  34  innocent  Libyan  citizens  were  killed  for  no 
reason  except  that  they  were  living  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  The  aggres- 
sive United  States  occupied  their  land,  wreaked  havoc  in  this  land,  and  [words 
indistinct]  and  death  in  it.  When  we  do  this,  we  return  to  imperialism  what  it 
did  to  us. 

We  are  not  aggressors ;  we  are  asking  for  punishment.  Imperialism  attacked 
us.  therefore  we  attack  it.  Britain  attacked  the  Arab  nation  and  the  Arab  nation 
today  is  capable  of  attacking  Britain.  America  attacljed  us,  therefore  we  attack 
it.  It  moved  the  battle  to  our  land,  therefore  we  move  the  battle  to  its  land. 
[Cheers  and  applause.] 

What  did  Britain  do?  We  are  now  replying  to  its  attacks.  What  did  it  do?  With 
what  arms  were  the  Arabs  slain?  Was  it  not  British  arms  which  [words  indis- 
tinct] ?  Who  handed  [words  indistinct]  and  displaced  an  entire  Arab  people,  who 
hitherto  lived  as  refugees  in  tents?  Who  has  done  this?  Britain  is  the  country 
primarily  responsible.  It  was  Britain  which  handed  Palestine  over.  The  weapons 
used  in  the  Dayr  Yasin  massacre  of  children,  women  and  innocent  people  were 
British  weapons. 

When  we  give  arms  to  the  Irish  revolutionaries  we  do  not  present  them  so  that 
innocent  children  can  be  killed  with  them,  but  so  that  the  freedom  of  the  en- 
slaved man  in  Ireland  can  triumph  with  these  arms.  Britain  has  no  right  to  en- 
slave another  people.  We  fight  with  the  oppressed  peoples  because  we  are  sup- 
porters of  right  and  because  we  believe  in  right,  [words  indistinct].  We  will 
continue  to  stand  by  justice  until  the  day  of  reckoning.  Therefore,  if  we  support 
Ireland,  we  support  an  enslaved  people,  a  people  who  have  been  enslaved  and 
persecuted  by  Britain.  It  was  Britain  which  initiated  the  killing  of  women  and 
children  in  Ireland. 

We  present  arms  to  the  honorable  strugglers  and  to  the  fighters  for  freedom, 
the  freedom  of  men  who  God  created  free.  Since  when  do  you  enslave  people  who 
were  born  free?  That  is  what  'Umar  bin  al-Khattab  said.  These  are  the  rights 
of  man.  This  is  the  outcry  of  the  rights  of  man,  an  outcry  which  was  widespread 
even  hundreds  of  years  ago  before  it  was  made  by  the  United  States. 

What  is  written  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  United  States?  The  Bill  of  Rights 
was  written  in  the  United  States.  There  is  also  the  torch  of  freedom,  beneath 
which  are  written  the  words :  "No  blacks  or  dogs  admitted."  What  freedom  and 
scorn  is  this? 

When  we  ousted  the  United  States  from  this  base  and  concluded  the  Mirage 
deal  with  France,  the  United  States  and  British  press  pictured  a  Mirage  dragged 
by  a  camel — a  modern  Mirage  dragged  by  a  camel — and  said  it  was  an  Arab 
Mirage.  After  a  few  minutes  you  will,  God  willing,  see  the  Mirage  flown  by  Arab 
eagles  and  not  dragged  by  a  camel.  [Cheers  and  applause.]  The  Arab  can  fly  the 
Mirage  and  even  more  modern  planes. 

The  facts  (crowd  chanting  "unity")  are  known  in  history.  The  Arabs  laid  down 
the  bases  for  modern  civilization.  The  Arabs  laid  down  the  bases  of  all  modem 
theories  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  Europe  lived  in  the  dark.  There  is  an  Egyptian 
scientist  at  Cape  Kennedy,  the  world  of  satellites.  The  matter  of  an  Arab  flying 
a  Mirage  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  We  do  not  want  to  discu.ss  this  because  it  is  a 
fact  known  by  all.  But  we  want  to  comment  on  the  picture  of  a  Mirage  dragged 
by  a  camel.  What  does  this  reflect?  This  reflects  a  base  mentality  and  a  mentality 
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hostile  to  the  freedom  of  this  land  and  this  nation.  "What  does  this  mean?  It 
means  scorn  of  the  Arab  nation  and  its  abilities  and  discouragement  of  a  small 
people  who  resolved  to  become  free.  What  the  Libyan  people  did  then  was  to 
expel  imperialism  in  order  to  live  free  on  their  land. 

Western  information  media  are  scoffing.  They  picture  the  Mirage  being  dragged 
by  a  camel.  The  Mirages  are  now  flown  by  Arabs  who  will  bring  destruction  to 
the  aggressors  with  them.  But  this  reflects  the  sick  mentality  in  the  West,  the 
mentality  that  claims  the  Westerner  is  a  superman.  I  am  using  the  English  word 
so  the  Europeans  will  understand.  They  consider  themselves  supermen.  We  tell 
them :  You  are  not  supermen.  You  suffer  from  complexes.  This  shows  the  com- 
plexes of  the  white  man,  the  Westerner. 

They  are  unjust  nonbelievers.  They  are  really  provoking.  Are  they  not  provoking 
when  they  show  the  Mirage  being  dragged  by  a  camel?  This  is  a  silly  provocation 
reflecting  a  sick  and  backward  mentality.  It  is  the  mentality  of  people  who  think 
that  they  are  masters  of  the  world,  that  all  other  people  must  be  backward  and 
depend  on  camels.  But  they  must  use  planes,  electronics,  and  modern  equipment. 

They  should  look  back.  They  should  return  to  the  Middle  Ages.  He  who  showed 
the  Mirage  being  dragged  by  a  camel  must  go  back  to  history,  to  the  Middle  Ages  to 
find  out  who  wrote  books  on  medicine,  chemistry,  modern  science,  and  astronomy 
for  them.  Who  taught  Europe?  The  Arabs  were  the  masters  who  taught  Europe. 
It  was  the  Arabs  who  saved  Europe  from  the  Dark  Ages,  the  ages  of  decadence, 
the  Middle  Ages.  Avicenna's  book  on  medicine  and  law  has  been  Europe's  refer- 
ence on  these  topics  for  600  years.  Bin  Khaldun's  writings  have  been  the  reference 
of  all  professors  of  social  science  in  the  modern  age. 

When  the  Caliph  Harun  ar-Rashid  presented  a  clock  as  a  gift  to  Charlemagne, 
the  King  of  the  Franks,  the  Franks  were  astonished  and  said  this  was  magic. 
How  could  the  hands  move  without  being  moved  by  man.  At  that  time  the  Arabs 
were  advanced.  The  Euroi)eans  considered  the  clock  as  magic.  The  first  clock 
was  invented  by  the  Arabs.  Harun  ar-Rashid  gave  it  as  a  gift  to  Charlemagne, 
the  King  of  the  Franks  at  that  time. 

'Abbas  Bin  Farnas,  whom  they  ridiculed  and  who  it  was  said  was  crushed,  was 
the  victim  of  a  great  invention.  He  was  the  first  man  to  expound  the  theory  of 
aviation  and  to  think  of  aviation.  Let  them  go  back  to  history.  The  present 
Europeans  are  challenging  us.  Europe  is  challenging  us.  Europe  does  not  go  back 
in  history.  It  has  left  Christianity  and  the  Old  Testament  ( ?developed)  the  New 
Testament,  and  disavowed  Christ  and  his  teachings.  Europe  cannot  go  back.  It 
disavowed  history.  It  has  forgotten  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  in  the  darkness 
and  the  Arabs  were  civilizing  Europe. 

Europe  disavows  the  struggle  of  peoples  in  the  free  world.  It  is  neither  demo- 
cratic nor  free.  Europe  saps  the  resources  of  peoples  and  scoffs  at  any  people  who 
try  to  liberate  and  develop  themselves.  It  dominates  peaceful  peoples  and  covets 
peoples'  resources.  These  are  things  the  imperialist  powers  think  about.  They  do 
not  think  about  history.  They  worship  rituals,  not  God. 

There  is  a  revolution  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  There  is  a  revolution 
against  false  civilization.  Millions  of  people  oppose  the  Vietnam  war.  Millions 
of  people  oppose  the  war  of  annihilation  in  the  Philippines.  Millions  of  people  call 
for  the  return  to  Christ.  They  call  themselves  the  sons  of  Christ. 

I  want  to  tell  you  another  fact.  Millions  of  people  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  have  started  a  new  movement  (words  indistinct).  In  other  words,  those 
who  return  to  religion  ask  that  people  not  be  enslaved  and  bombed,  who  do 
not  support  the  Marcos  government  in  the  Philippines  in  annihilating  the  Mos- 
lems— they  are  considered  agents.  Why?  The  virtuous  principles  raised  by  the 
September  1  revolution  are  raised  now  by  a  whole  generation  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  where  they  are  considered  agents. 

What  we  are  doing  now  (words  indistinct).  We  are  doing  it  to  do  justice  to 
history. 

The  asrgressor  must  pay  the  price.  We  are  committed  to  our  stand  with  the 
Black  Mo.slem  movement  in  America  and  with  the  Mo.slems  in  the  Philippines, 
as  well  as  with  the  rebels  in  Ireland.  We  are  in  solidarity  with  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America.  Africa,  and  Asia  which  are  strugsrling  for  their  freedom.  We 
consider  the  Third  World  front  the  only  front  hostile  to  imperialism.  The  major 
powers  must  be  outside  this  front.  Tlie  Third  World  camp  is  the  camp  hostile  to 
imperialism  because  imperialism  could  come  from  the  East  or  the  West  or  from 
any  direction.  These  peoples  must  form  a  single  front  hostile  to  imperialism. 

We  praised  God  that  we  are  achieving  these  victories  while  we  are  celebrating 
this  great  day.  We  see  that  the  pan-Arabism  of  the  battle  has  covered  much 
ground  toward  realization.  We  also  see  the  pan-Arabism  of  fedayeen  action  being 
achieved  with  the  fall  of  martyrs.  We  now  see  that,  with  the  help  of  this  small 
peoi>le,  the  Arab  nation  has  been  able  to  catch  its  breath  and  succeeded  in  regain- 
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ing  its  self-confidence  and  moving  onto  the  offensive  overseas  and  aerossi  conti- 
nents. We  see  that  Moslems  everywhere  on  earth  are  looking  at  this  people  with 
great  hojje  that  the  Moslem  forces  everywhere  will  triumph. 

While  reviewing  tiiese  great  victories,  we  strongly  affirm  that  this  i>eople  is 
determined  to  continue  achieving  victories,  and  to  follow  the  path  of  socialism, 
freedom,  and  comprehensive  unity.  Praise  be  to  God,  this  i>eople  has  got  rid  of 
all  its  complexes  and  all  the  pitfalls  in  which  it  could  have  fallen.  Unfortunately, 
some  new  Arab  exi)erlments  have  fallen  into  these  pitfalls.  This  is  tJie  only 
l>eople  that  believes  that  Arab  unity — Arab  merger  unity — is  the  only  solution. 

This  iieople  is  not  regionalist,  because  it  believes  tliat  it  will  lose  its  freedom 
unless  there  is  a  big  Arab  power  protecting  this  freedom.  It  also  believes  that 
it  cannot  exploit  its  resources  in  the  interest  of  the  Arab.  This  people  has  not 
left  gaps  while  proceeding  with  the  building  of  Arab  unity.  It  has  not  left  any 
social  gaps  behind  it.  It  laid  the  foundation  of  socialism  which  it  wants  to  build 
on  its  land.  It  gave  evei-yone  his  rights. 

The  Libyan  Arab  Republic  today  has  socialist  legislation  which  achieves  social 
justice  and  gives  everyone  his  rights  without  injustice,  class  conflict,  fear,  or 
terror.  The  ASLI,  the  alliance  of  the  people's  forces,  has  been  founded  on  a  sound 
basis  so  the  people  can  proceed  without  being  dominated  by  any  class,  without 
falling  into  the  pitfalls  suffered  by  other  experiments,  and  without  being  tyran- 
nized by  any  individual,  w^hoever  he  may  be. 

The  alliance  of  the  people's  working  forces  will  lead  the  revolution  and  unify 
and  organize  the  ranks  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  socialism,  and  unity.  This  great 
step,  the  establishment  of  the  ASU,  has  made  it  easy  for  us  to  unite  with  the 
Arab  Rei^ublic  of  Egypt  and  also  easy  to  establish  a  single  ASU  and  to  form 
a  single  Arab  movement,  which  was  once  the  dream  of  those  who  wrote  about 
and  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  single  Arab  movement. 

In  this  correct  way,  this  pioneer  experiment  which  was  created  by  this  people, 
the  single  Arab  movement  has  been  formed,  and  the  objectives  of  the  single 
Arab  movement  have  crystallized.  With  the  establishment  of  the  ASU  in  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  and  here,  unity  between  the  two  organizations  became 
natural.  Sound  bases  for  Arab  unity  have  now  been  laid  down,  not  through 
governments  and  decisions  and  orders,  but  through  the  popular  base — the  alli- 
ance of  the  people's  working  forces.  The  i>eople's  working  forces  created  a  single 
ASU  and  the  strong  edifice  of  Arab  unity. 

In  order  not  to  leave  loopholes  which  could  be  exploited  by  the  aggressors  and 
the  enemies  of  Arab  unity,  the  Libyans  doubled  their  efforts  in  a  short  i>eriod 
to  build  thousands  of  homes  and  establish  dozens  of  farms,  and  allocated  2 
billion  dinars  for  the  development  and  general  budgets  to  be  spent  in  only  3 
years.  The  people  must  spend  2  billion  dinars  on  national  construction  in  just 
3  years.  These  represent  mighty  efforts  and  a  determination  to  build  progress 
so  the  enemies  of  the  unity  cannot  exploit  the  loopholes  which  might  result  from 
the  building  of  the  path  of  unity. 

Recently,  the  Revolution  Command  Council,  wath  the  approval  of  the  cabinet, 
agreed  that  the  minimum  wages  for  Libyan  Arab  Republic  workers  in  the  private 
and  public  sectors  should  be  40  dinars  a  month.  You  know  that  the  revolution 
has  raised  the  workers'  wages  by  50  i^ercent  since  it  came  into  being.  The  mini- 
mum wage  then  was  30  dinars,  and  now  we  have  decided  that  the  minimum 
monthly  wage  for  the  workers  should  be  40  dinars,  both  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  This  is  out  of  our  belief  that  that  productive  forces  which  are  engaged 
in  building  progress  in  this  republic  are  the  workers,  who  have  long  been  deprived 
of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  their  country.  We  consider  this  to  be  implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendation  of  the  ASU  National  Congress.  The  revolution  is 
faithful  in  implementing  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Congress,  the  revolu- 
tion devotes  great  efforts  to  national  construction  so  this  construction  will  be 
complete  and  firmly  rooted. 

Before  I  leave  you  in  some  minutes  to  see  the  Mirages — which  are  not  dragged 
by  camels,  but  are  piloted  by  Arab  pilots — I  salute  the  oflScers,  noncommissioned 
officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  Libyan  air  force  [cheers  and  applause]  who.  in 
a  short  time  and  with  little  experience,  have  been  able  to  nm  the  biggest  base  left 
behind  by  imperialism.  They  believed  that  Russia  would  come  to  occupy  the  base 
when  the  United  States  left.  Russia  did  not  come,  and  those  who  have  occupied 
the  base  are  the  free  sons  of  this  country  [cheers  and  applause.] 

I  greet  the  soldiers  who  have  been  able  to  rise  the  level  of  the  current  phase  of 
the  revolution  and  who,  in  a  short  time,  have  been  able  to  master  the  most  modem 
complicated  equipment  and  to  create  an  air  force.  At  this  moment,  I  must  greet 
the  members  of  the  Egyptian  armed  forces  who  worked  side  by  side  ^\ith  their 
Libyan  brothers.  I  greet  the  people  of  fraternal  Pakistan,  sons  participated  in 
building  the  air  force. 
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The  Libyan  Arab  Republic  wants  to  say  now  that  it  has  always  failed  to  thank 
Egypt  for  what  the  latter  considers  a  duty.  However,  we  must  now  express  im- 
mense thanks  to  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt,  which  has  doubled  its  sincere  ef- 
forts, which  are  priceless  and  which  it  has  continued  to  exert  over  since  tlie  out- 
break of  the  revolution. 

Egypt  has  always  stood  at  the  side  of  the  Libyan  Arab  Republic  and  has 
responded  unfailingly  to  every  call.  Orders  placed  by  telephone  from  Tripoli 
are  implemented  with  generosity  and  a  fraternal  spirit  in  Cairo,  out  of  Cairo's 
belief  that  what  takes  place  in  Libya  is  part  of  what  is  taking  place  in  Cairo 
and  that  the  Arab  action  is  one,  the  Arab  fate  one,  and  the  Arab  effort  one. 
Therefore,  we  send  immense  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  armed  forces  in 
the  Arab  Republic  or  Egypt  who  up  to  this  very  hour  are  working  with  us 
despite  the  diflScult  conditions  through  which  Egypt  is  passing  and  the  enemy 
threats  to  Egypt.  I  tell  you  honestly  that  Egypt  has  never  hesitated  to  respond 
to  the  call  of  the  1  September  revolution  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Libyan 
Arab  Republic  with  faith,  truthfulness,  and  sincerely  in  all  the  military  and 
civilian  fields.  Greetings  from  us  to  this  great  people,  the  Arab  Republic  of 
Egypt's  people  who  have  given  to  the  Arab  nation  all  through  history  from  the 
days  of  the  Mongols  and  Tartars  until  today.  [Applause.] 

Greetings  from  us  to  this  generous  people  who  have  given  the  Arab  people  from 
the  ocean  to  the  gulf  and  who  have  given  their  dearest  sons  as  martyrs  for  the 
sake  of  the  Arab  nation's  freedom.  Greetings  from  us  to  this  great  people  who 
have  throughout  the  ages  confronted  all  the  onslaughts  aimed  at  destroying 
the  Arab  entity  since  the  Tartars  and  the  Mongols,  down  to  the  Crusades  and 
the  Zionist  invasion  of  Palestine. 

Egypt  remains  the  steadfast  bastion  which  continues  to  proclaim  the  Arab 
right  and  on  which  the  legions  of  aggression  continue  to  founder  in  every  age 
and  time.  The  Egyptian  armed  forces  continue  to  express  with  the  force  of 
arms  and  with  insistence  and  steadfastness  tlie  Arab  rights  in  Palestine.  They 
have  been  the  true  force  of  confrontation  in  every  battle — whether  the  1948, 
1956,  or  1967  battles — and  will  continue  to  be  in  all  the  coming  battles.  Egypt 
will  always  be  the  true  force  of  confrontation. 

Greetings  from  us  to  tiie  leader  of  this  procession.  Greetings  from  us  to  Presi- 
dent Anwar  as-Sadat  [applause]  who  despite  all  the  problems,  challenges,  and 
heavy  duties  has  never  forgotten  that  great  Egypt  has  a  duty  toward  the  Arab 
nation.  He  continues  to  work  everywhere  to  bridge  the  gap  and  to  unite  the 
Arab  ranks,  and  lead  the  procession  along  the  course  of  the  great  'Abd  an-Nasir. 
Greetings  from  us  to  this  great  man.  [Applause  and  cheers.] 

Brothers,  despite  the  rumors  and  despite  what  imperialism  does  against  it  and 
despite  what  the  imperialist  machinery  and  reaction  which  is  hostile  to  the  Arab 
unity  do,  Egypt  continues  to  be  the  true  power  in  the  Arab  area.  Egypt  continues 
to  raise  the  flag  of  freedom — the  flag  of  Arab  socialism  and  the  flag  of  Arab 
unity  from  the  ocean  to  the  gulf. 

Despite  tribulations  and  catastrophes,  Egypt  has  never  renounced  its  Arab 
nation  and  never  renounced  its  revolutionary  line.  Egypt  can  never  at  any  time 
be  in  the  spheres  of  influence.  There  are  many  who  wonder  about  the  international 
struggle  and  about  Egypt's  place  in  this  struggle.  We  fear  that  any  other  Arab 
country  may  get  involved  with  the  spheres  of  influence  but  we  do  not  fear  for 
Egypt.  We  never  fear  that  this  great  and  deeprooted  people  who  have  built  the 
pyramids  and  who  have  created  a  civilization,  who  have  opened  the  canal  and 
destroyed  the  Tartar  will  ever  fall  within  the  spheres  of  influence.  Egypt  is  still 
free  and  still  raises  the  banner  of  freedom,  of  socialism,  and  of  unity.  Industry 
was  built  in  Egypt  before  'Abd  an-Nasir,  during  'Abd  an-Nasir's  time  and  after 
'Abid  an-Nasir.  Everywhere  and  in  every  street  in  Egypt  you  still  hear  slogans 
emanating  from  the  heart  of  the  Egyptian  people  saying :  With  souls  and  blood 
we  will  continue  the  march.  With  the  army  and  the  people  we  will  continue  the 
march.  The  Egyptian  people  who  raised  these  slogans  after  'Abd  an-Nasir 
continue  to  raise  them. 

Brothers,  we  still  stand  fast  behind  Cairo,  the  steadfast  Arab  bastion.  We  say 
that  the  pan-Arabism  of  the  battle  is  now  being  achieved  from  the  ocean  to  the 
gulf  and  say  that  the  pan-Arabism  of  the  fedayeen  action  has  now  begun  from 
the  ocean  to  the  gulf.  [Cheers.] 

Brothers,  greetings  from  us  to  everyone  who  stands  with  us  from  East  or  West. 
Greetings  to  the  friends.  Death  to  the  enemies,  God  is  great  and  long  live  the 
Arab  nation. 

MILITARY     FLY-BY 

(Editorial  Report  M)  :  Tripoli  Domestic  Service  on  June  11  followed  the 
broadcast  of  the  speeches  by  Amin  and  Al-Qadhdhafi  with  the  announcer's  descrip- 
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tion  of  a  military  fly-by.  The  announcer  points  out  Mirages  and  Mig-21's  and 
says :  "After  a  short  time,  another  formation  will  begin  their  demonstration.  It 
will  consist  of  Mirage  planes  and  other  planes — Mig-21's — to  reveal  in  clear 
(word  indistinct)  that  the  Arab  Forces  are  one  force  and  that  the  Arab  Force 
is  one  force." 

UNITED    STATES,    BRITISH    AMBASSADORS   LEAVE    DURING    SPEECH 

(Tripoli  Domestic  Service  in  Arabic  1715  GMT  June  11,  1972) 

(Text)  :  The  U.S.  ambassador  withdrew  from  the  platform  of  the  celebration 
which  was  held  today  on  the  second  anniversary  of  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  Forces 
as  brother  Col.  Mu'ammar  al-Qadhdhafi  was  noting  in  his  speech  the  harm  done 
to  the  Arab  people  from  the  U.S.  bases  and  the  evils  and  crimes  committed  by 
the  U.S.  soldiers  against  the  Libyan  Arab  people  who  worked  at  these  bases. 

The  British  ambassador  also  withdrew  when  the  brother  colonel  spoke  about 
Britain's  policy  and  its  handing  over  of  Palestine  to  the  Zionists  in  1948  and  the 
Arab  islands  to  Iran  in  1971. 

[From  Liberation   radio  magazine] 

TRIPOLI    RADIO  :    HASSAN    IGNORES    DESERT    LIBERATION    STRUGGLE 

(Tripoli  Domestic  Service  in  Arabic  2149  GMT  June  11,  1972) 

[Excerpts]  :  We  have  expressed  our  doubts  on  this  program  about  the  results 
which  a  conference  sponsored  by  imperialist  agents  could  yield  in  regard  to  the 
African  liberation  movements.  Events  have  substantiated  our  expectations.  World 
radios  and  press  have  recorded  the  disappointment  and  displeasure  of  the  leaders 
of  African  liberation  movements  who  are  now  in  Rabat  with  the  behavior  of  the 
administrators  of  the  conference. 

It  is  known  that  the  most  important  point  on  the  agenda  is  the  su'pport  of 
African  liberation  movements.  But  these  movements  have  been  prevented  from 
participating  in  the  work  of  the  committee  stemming  from  the  African  foreign 
ministers  council  now  convening  at  the  Hilton  in  Rabat.  This  was  confirmed  in 
a  dispatch  by  the  BBC  correspondent  broadcast  Friday  afternoon  in  which  the 
correspondent  said  the  actions  of  the  African  liberation  movements  were  the 
main  subject  at  the  discussions  of  the  OAU  foreign  ministers  this  week. 

Additional  Information  on  Events  in  Morocco  in  September  1972 

September  25,  1972. 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr., 

Chairmmi,  Suhcotnmittee  on  Africa,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  reply  to  your  telephone  request  of  September  13,  I 
am  pleased  to  provide  you  with  a  brief  description  of  the  recent  assassination 
attempt  against  King  Hassan  of  Morocco  and  its  relationship  to  the  Kenitra 
facilities  and  the  U.S.  military  presence  in  the  country.  These  remarks  sup- 
plement the  information  contained  in  my  letter  of  September  11,  which  provided 
information  on  several  aspects  of  United  States-Moroccan  relations. 

On  August  16,  the  civilian  aircraft  bringing  the  King  back  to  Morocco  from 
a  brief  visit  to  France  was  attacked  by  one  or  more  Royal  Moroccan  Air  Force 
F-5s  of  the  escort  flight.  Although  damaged,  the  King's  plane  was  able  to  land 
and  discharge  its  passengers.  A  short  time  later,  Air  Force  F-os  strafed  the  field 
and  then  the  Royal  Palaces  of  King  Hassan  II  and  Prince  Moulay  Abdallah.  The 
King  and  Prince  escaped  unharmed.  The  following  day,  the  Moroccan  Govern- 
ment announced  that  the  assassination  attempt  had  been  organized  and  led  by 
Minister  of  Defense  General  Mohamed  Oufkir,  who  had  taken  his  own  life  when 
the  plot  failed. 

The  F-5  squadron  of  the  Royal  Moroccan  Air  Force,  to  which  the  rebel  pilots 
belonged,  was  based  at  the  Third  Moroccan  Air  Force  Ba.se  at  Kenitra.  This  is 
also  the  location  of  the  US  Naval  Training  Command  Group  responsible  for  in- 
structing Moroccans  at  the  Kenitra  base  on  base  operations,  maintenance  and 
communications.  The  Command  is  continuing  its  normal  training  operations. 
Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  if  I  can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

for  Congressional  Relations. 
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Appendix  K. — Cultural  and  Educational  Exchanges  With  North 

African  Countries 

ALOEBIA 

Number  of 
Fiscal  year  1970  program :  exchanges 

U.S.  professors . 2 

U.S.  teachers 5 

Foreign  student  renewals 2 

International  visitors 11 

Total  exchanges 20 

Fiscal  year  1971  program  : 

Foreign  professors 1 

U.S.  professors 3 

Foreign  teachers 5 

Foreign  student  renewals 1 

International  visitors 12 


Total  exchanges 22 

Fiscal  year  1972  program  : 

Foreign  professors 1 

U.S.  professors 1 

Foreign  teachers 5 

Foreign  student  renewals 1 

International  visitors 2 

Total  exchanges 10 

LIBYA 

Number  of 
Fiscal  year  1970  program  :  exchanges 

Xo  program 

Fiscal  year  1971  program : 

No  program 

Fiscal  year  1972  program  : 

Short-term  American  grantees 1 

International  visitors 1 

Total  exchanges 2 

MAURITANIA 

Number  of 
Fiscal  year  1970  program  :  exchanges 

International  visitors 2 

Total  exchanges 1 

Fiscal  year  1971  program : 

International   visitors 2 

Total  exchanges 2 

Fiscal  year  1972  program  : 

International   visitors 6 

Total  exchanges 5 

(243) 


1  Data  supplied  by  Department  of  State  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
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MOROCCO 

^«»tber  of 

FiscaLyear  1970  program:  exchanges 

U.S.   professors 1 

Foreign   teachers 3 

Foreign  student  renewals 1 

Foreign  students 1 

International  visitors 18 

Total   exchanges 24 

Fiscal  year  1971  program  : 

U.S.   professors 1 

Foreign   teachers 3 

Foreign  student  renewals 1 

Foreign  students 3 

International   visitors 17 

Total  exchanges 25 

Fiscal  year  1972  program : 

U.S.    professors B 

Foreign   teachers 5 

Foreign  student  renewals 2 

Foreign   students 3 

International   visitors 11 

Total  exchanges 23 

SUDAN 

Number  of 

Fiscal  year  1970  program  :  exchanges 

Foreign  student  renewals 5 

International  visitors 2 

Total  exchanges 7 

Fiscal  year  1971  program : 

International  visitors 4 

Total  exchanges : 4 

Fiscal  year  1972  program  : 

Short-term  American  grantees 1 

Foreign  teachers 3 

Foreign  students 1 

International  visitors 7 

Total  exchanges 12 

TUNISIA 

Number  of 
Fiscal  year  1970  program  :  exchanges 

Foreign  professors 1 

Foreign  students 1 

International  visitors 37 

Total    exchanges 39 

Fiscal  year  1971  program  :  ; 

Foreign  student  renewals 1 

Foreign  students 1 

International    visitors 28 

Total  exchanges 30 

Fiscal  year  1972  program : 

Foreign  student  renewals 1 

International  visitors 37 

Total  exchanges 38 
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